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ABSTRACT 


Little  systematic  knowledge  of  the  socio-economic  impacts  of 
town  relocations  is  available  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  planners 
and  others  interested  in  relocation  of  towns.  This  study 
retrospectively  analyzes  the  1940  relocation  of  Hill,  New 
Hampshire.  The  process  and  techniques  of  relocation  and  the 
social,  political  and  economic  impacts  of  the  relocation  are 
examined  over  three  time  periods;  pre-relocation , relocation- 
construction  , and  post  relocation. 

Three  basic  analyses  were  performed  to  illustrate  the  process  and 
impacts  of  relocation  on  this  rural  community;  Cl)  an  archival 
search,  (2)  a trend  analysis  of  social  and  economic  indicators, 
and  (3)  a questionnaire  - attitudinal  study  of  the  existing 
community.  Each  of  these  methods  provide  separate  yet  overlapping 
conclusions . 

Residents  of  Hill  worked  together  under  the  direction  and  advice 
of  state  planners  and  selectmen  to  reestablish  their  village 
one-half  mile  from  its  previous  site.  In  the  decentralized 
planning  process  which  ensued,  the  town  as  a whole  benefited 
financially  from  the  move,  while  some  individuals  were  displaced. 

A trend  analysis  of  several  social  and  economic  indicators 
showed  that  fluctuations  in  population,  tax  base,  the  number  of 
commercial  enterprises,  etc.,  paralleled  that  of  other  communities 
of  the  same  size  in  the  area.  Hill  did  show  some  significant 
decreases'  in  such  indicators  as  population  and  the  number  of 
commercial  and  industrial  businesses,  however,  within  a few  years. 
Hill  was  again  comparable  to  its  neighbors  along  these  dimensions 
illustrating  that  the  impacts  were  short  term. 

The  community  questionnaire  portrayed  Hill  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
divided  community  between  the  population  that  had  experienced  the 
relocation,  and  those  who  had  moved  to  Hill  after  it  was 
reestablished.  When  age  and  length  of  time  lived  in  Hill  are 
held  constant,  differences  in  community  involvement  and  the  level 
of  anomie  still  exist  between  respondents  who  relocated  and  those 
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INTRODUCTION 


Little  systematic  knowledge  of  the  socio-economic  impacts  of  town 
relocation  is  available  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  planners  and  to 
others  interested  in  relocating  towns  or  individuals.  This  study 
will  retrospectively  examine  the  relocation  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1940.  By  going  back  in  time,  much  can  be  learned  that  will 
indicate  to  planners  today  what  key  problems  and  issues  are  likely 
to  surface  in  future  Corps  town  relocations  and  what  procedures 
and  techniques  may  effectively  be  employed  to  produce  a minimum 
of  adverse  social  and  economic  impacts. 

Also,  the  interest  in  relocation  is  related  to  the  general  topic 
of  non-structural  techniques  of  flood  plain  management.  Under  the 
Water  Resource  Planning  Act  of  1973,  Section  73,  non-structural 
alternatives  to  flood  plain  management  such  as  relocation,  flood 
plain  zoning,  etc.,  are  being  considered  in  new  river  basin 
management  studies. 


Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  overall  objective  of  this  study  is  to  describe  the  relocation 
process  followed  in  Hill,  New  Hampshire,  and  to  determine  the  socio- 
economic impact  of  the  relocation  on  the  town.  The  research  project 
is  designed  to  address  the  following  questions: 

Town's  Background  and  History 

1.  What  was  the  flood  history  of  the  region?  What  direct 
effects  did  it  have  on  the  community? 

2.  What  were  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  relocation? 

3.  What  was  the  attitude  of  people  in  the  town  at  the  time 
of  relocation? 

4.  What  were  the  community  focal  points  (e.g.,  sources  of 
cohesion,  integration  or  conflict)  at  the  time  of 
relocation?  How  did  relocation  affect  them? 

Overall  Impacts  of  the  Relocation 

1.  Is  the  relocation  more  problem-solving  or  more  problem- 
creating? 

2.  How  did  the  relocation  affect  ongoing  social  and  economic 
changes  in  Hill? 

3.  How  long  lasting  were  the  effects  of  the  relocation? 

4.  Did  the  effects  substantially  change  Hill  from  other 
comparable  towns  nearby? 
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j 5.  What  kind  of  community  is  Hill  today? 

I Social  Impacts 

1.  How  could  the  social  stratification  of  Hill  be  characterized 
at  the  time  of  relocation?  Has  relocation  affected  that 
stratification? 

2.  Were  migration  patterns  affected?  Did  some  people  use 
relocation  as  an  opportunity  to  move  in  or  out  of  the  town? 

3.  Were  spatial  settlement  patterns  in  the  relocated  town 
similar  to  those  in  the  old  town? 

Economic  Impacts 

1.  Did  any  people  capitalize  on  relocation?  Who?  How? 

2.  Did  any  major  shifts  in  employment  patterns,  population 
mix  or  service  demands  occur  as  a result  of  the  relocation? 

3.  How  did  the  composition  of  local  business  change? 

4.  How  could  the  damages  in  physical  quality  of  environment 
be  characterized? 

Political  Impacts 

1.  What,  if  any,  were  the  changes  in  governmental  structures 
and/or  actions  caused  by  the  relocation? 

[ 

Processes  and  Techniques  Used  in  Relocating  Hill 

1.  What  role  did  the  community  play?  What  role  did  the  Corps 

i of  Engineers  play? 

2.  How  much  time  lag  existed  between  planning  and  actual 
relocation? 

3.  What  political,  social  and  economic  groupings  are 
sufficiently  viable  to  withstand  being  moved? 

4.  How  was  the  tax  base  acquired  to  support  the  new  town? 

5.  At  what  stage  and  under  what  conditions  would  the  Corps 
tangibly  help  members  of  towns  affected  by  future 
relocations? 

6.  What  help  should  the  Corps  offer? 

L 

7.  How  should  the  Corps  intervene  with  existing  authorities? 
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Methodology 


This  case  study  is  designed  to  examine  the  social-political- 
economic  impacts  associated  with  the  relocation  of  Hill,  New 
Hampshire,  over  three  time  periods:  Pre-relocation,  relocation- 
construction,  and  post-relocation.  The  study  includes  a 
descriptive  narrative  which  elucidates  relevant  indicators 
that  represent  the  impacts  upon  the  relocated  families,  the 
community  as  a whole,  and  the  region.  Any  long-term  effects 
from  the  relocation  are  examined  through  a contemporary  study. 

In  developing  a methodological  approach  for  this  study  there  were 
few  models  to  follow.  Annabell  Motz  (1975)  had  outlined  some  basic 
concepts  and  reference  sources  for  measuring  social  impacts  through 
archival  data  sources.  But  generally,  the  approach  generated  for 
this  case  study  of  Hill  is  a potpourii  of  methods  usurped  from 
various  disciplines.  The  ideas  come  from  several  bodies  of 
literature  including:  (1)  historical  and  archival  analysis  (Webb, 
1966);  (2)  social  assessment  and  impact  theory  (Vlachos,  et_  al . , 

1975);  (3)  social  indicator  techniques;  (4)  community  development 
studies;  (5)  attitudinal  research  and  social  systems  theory 
(Buckley,  1967);  and  (6)  the  traditional  sociological  community 
| I studies  which  have  a history  of  being  eclectic  in  their  methodological 

J approach,  e.g.  Small  Town  in  Mass  Society,  Vidich  and  Besman,  1968. 

These  are  combined  into  three  basic  analyses  to  measure  and  describe 
different  dimensions  of  the  relocation:  A)  an  archival  search, 

B)  a trend  analysis,  and  C)  a questionnaire-attitudinal  study  of 
the  existing  community.  The  procedures  followed  under  each  of 
these  is  described  below,  along  with  a discussion  of  how  each  body 
of  data  was  analyzed.  Basically,  however,  the  complexion  and  shape 
of  a small  New  England  Community  will  be  traced  as  it  changed  through- 
out history,  emphasizing  the  time  preceeding  relocation  to  the 
present^ . 

These  three  methodological  approaches  attempt  to  model  a human 
community  from  forty  years  ago  to  the  present.  To  adequately 
describe  the  social  political  and  economic  factors  surrounding  the 
relocation  of  Hill,  several  variables  must  be  accounted  for.  There 
is  no  one  methodology  which  can  encapsulate  so  many  dimensions  over 
such  a long  period  of  time.  Thus  a systematic  interconnection  of 

[concepts  is  needed  to  try  to  approximate  the  interaction  of 
phenomena  in  a small  community  over  time. 


^Although  this  study  deals  with  a small  community,  the  general 
methodological  approach  could  be  utilized  to  study  much  larger 
towns  or  cities  without  a significant  increase  in  time  or  costs. 

The  archival  search  and  trend  analysis  would  require  similar  effort 
regardless  of  population  size.  In  a larger  town  or  city,  the  size 
of  questionnaire  sample  may  be  somewhat  larger,  but  appropriate 
sampling  techniques  should  enable  the  researcher  to  keep  the  cost 
and  time  within  reasonable  limits. 


The  descriptive  narrative,  or  simulation,  focuses  on  the  processes 
and  techniques  used  during  the  relocation.  c The  trend  analysis 
examines  the  community  over  the  same  time  period  as  the  descriptive 
narrative,  but  emphasizes  the  overall  social  and  economic  patterning 
of  Hill  and  two  similar  control  communities. 

The  attitudinal  survey  adds  a social-psychological  dimension  to 
this  study  identifying  community  sentiments  today  and  at  the  time 
of  relocation. 

Together  these  three  methods  produce  a multi-dimensional  retrospective 
analysis  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire. 

Archival  Search. 

The  Hill  relocation  was  exceptionally  well  documented.  In  1942, 

Dan  Stiles,  a free  lance  writer  from  Connecticut,  wrote  a historical 
sketch  of  the  relocation  process.  From  his  manuscript  the  basic 
skeleton  of  events  which  made  up  the  actual  relocation  were  put 
together.  With  this  basic  outline  the  continued  search  through 
other  secondary  data  sources  began  to  give  it  validity  and  dimension. 

Fred  Clark,  the  Director  of  the  State  Office  of  Comprehensive 
Planning  and  Development,  had  written  both  office  papers  and  journal 
articles  defining  the  advantages  of  his  proposed  model  community 
as  well  as  the  self  initiative  approach  in  achieving  the  actual 
reestablishment  of  Hill.-*- 

Because  of  the  State  Planning  Agency’s  involvement  with  the  relocation, 
several  records  were  kept  which  might  have  otherwise  disappeared. 

One  example  was  the  transcript  of  the  meetings  between  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  town's  selectmen  as  they  negotiated  the  value 
of  town  property.  (Appendix  H) 

Records  from  the  Corps  and  the  town  reports  were  used  to  recreate 
the  exact  values  given  for  properties  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  The  Corps  also  had  detailed  maps  of  the  old  village  and 
each  structure. 

Old  scrapbooks,  clippings  and  photographs  were  supplied  by  many 
individuals  who  had  lived  in  Hill  during  the  relocation. 

Within  the  town  vault  lay  an  even  greater  treasure--actual  films 
of  the  relocation  process,  including  how  the  buildings  were  moved, 
actual  construction,  etc.  Other  visuals  included  State's  archives 
which  had  photographic  plates  focusing  on  the  location  process. 

The  above  are  but  a few  of  the  myriad  of  sources  which  were  used 
in  recreating  the  events  surrounding  the  relocation.  (See  Appendix  A). 


LThe  word  reestablishment  will  be  used  to  denote  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  community  relocated  together  to  form  a new  Hill 
Village . 


With  each  source  and  reporter,  new  insights  and  information  were 
added  to  the  events  which  surrounded  the  relocation.  Every  reference 
added  cross  validity  to  the  entire  picture  that  emerged. 

The  general  approach  was  to  date  specific  important  events  that 
occurred  in  the  relocation  process  and  to  continuously  piece  other 
events  between  these.  Actual  dates  were  checked  against  newspaper 
reports.  (Some  discrepancy  arose,  but  dates  generally  concurred 
within  a month  or  two). 

Trend  Analysis. 

Sources  of  Data  - The  objective  of  this  trend  analysis  was  to 
determine  whether  changes  occurring  in  Hill  over  time  were  a 
direct  result  of  the  relocation.  Several  indicators  were  selected 
representing  the  social,  political,  and  economic  dimensions  of  Hill. 
(See  Appendix  K)  These  same  dimensions  were  compared  to  two  other 
nearby  towns  which  served  as  control  communities.  The  towns  were 
selected  from  the  immediate  region,  were  of  comparable  size,  and 
were  in  no  way  directly  affected  by  the  flood  control  project  beyond 
the  fact  of  receiving  flood  protection.  By  juxtaposing  the  trends 
that  occurred  in  the  two  control  communities  with  Hill,  large 
variations  over  time  could  easily  be  spotted. 

Data  were  gathered  from  local,  regional,  state  and  federal  records. 
(See  Appendix  A - Contacts)  Often  data  along  one  dimension,  such 
as  school  attendance,  had  to  be  gathered  from  more  than  one  source. 
When  any  transition  of  source  material  occurs  over  the  time  series 
for  a particular  indicator,  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to 
whether  the  two  sources  are  measuring  the  variable  by  the  same 
method.  Large  changes  might  occur  simply  by  the  measurement 
technique  which  was  applied. 

When  data  for  only  two  or  three  points  in  time  are  uncovered,  it 
is  difficult  to  define  any  general  trends.  However,  this  data  is 
reported  in  simple  chart  form. 

Also,  the  same  source  may  change  format  over  time.  For  example, 
the  U.S.  Census  reported  its  data  for  population  and  housing  by 
subdivisions  of  small  towns  for  1930  and  1940,  while  in  1950  the 
geographical  area  was  redefined  by  SMSA's.  In  this  case  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  locate  the  original 
tract  sheets  from  their  unpublished  records  which  did  include  data 
by  small  town  divisions. 

The  actual  selection  of  socio-economic  indicators  for  doing  trend 
analysis  is  dependent  upon  the  scope  of  the  research  and  limited 
by  the  structure  and  accessibility  of  secondary  data  sources. 

Analysis  - The  goal  of  the  analysis  was  to  answer  three  types  of 
questions  for  each  indicator.  First,  to  ascertain  the  degree  to 
which  the  three  towns  were  comparable,  correlation  coefficients 
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were  computed  between  each  town.  The  towns  were  closely  related 
along  most  dimensions. 
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Second,  the  general  trend  of  the  data  over  time  was  examined  by 
computing  the  correlation  of  each  variable  with  time.  This  was 
primarily  to  determine  a general  positive  or  negative  linear  trend. 

And  third,  the  effects  of  relocation  were  analyzed.  A statistical 
criterion  was  developed  to  determine  any  significant  effects 
resulting  from  relocation.  This  was  simply  the  significance  of  a 
quadratic  fit  over  a linear  fit  for  each  variable  with  time  and/or 
with  the  control  communities.  A significant  quadratic  trend 
indicated  that  a variable  diverged  at  some  point  from  its  general 
linear  trend.  The  locus  of  the  quadratic  trend  was  then  usually 
determined  by  examining  the  data  plots. 

Questionnaire . 

Sources  of  Data  - The  questionnaire  was  designed  primarily  to  look 
at  the  attitudes  of  the  Hill  residents  today.  How  do  the  people 
feel  about  their  town,  their  neighbors,  dam  relocation  generally, 
the  relocation  of  Hill,  etc.  Also,  a set  of  questions  was  included 
for  those  individuals  who  had  resided  in  Hill  during  the  relocation. 
These  questions  tried  to  focus  on  individual  attitudes  towards  the 
various  governmental  organizations  involved  with  the  relocation, 
sentiments  about  the  old  village  compared  to  the  new  village,  and 
whether  individuals  felt  they  were  dealt  with  fairly  and  received 
just  compensation  for  their  property. 

Questionnaires  were  distributed  by  UNH  students.  Respondents  could 
keep  them  overnight  to  be  picked  up  the  next  day,  at  which  time  any 
questions  about  particular  items  could  be  answered. 

The  Survey  - The  entire  village  area  of  Hill  was  surveyed  and 
representative  areas  lying  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  but 
within  the  township  were  sampled.  (N=82).  The  respondents  were 
broken  down  into  two  sub-populations  for  much  of  the  analysis: 
those  who  were  relocated  (N=23)  and  those  who  have  moved  to  Hill 
since  the  days  of  relocation  (N=59).  Only  household  heads  or  spouses 
answered  th  questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  was  also  administered 
randomly  to  the  residents  of  a control  community  (N=24). 

Analysis  - Three  major  types  of  analysis  were  performed  on  the 
questionnaire  data.  First,  a descriptive  account  of  the  data  for 
all  three  populations  was  presented  using  summary  statistics. 

(See  Appendix  C). 

Second,  inferential  statistics  were  used  to  determine  in  what 
respects  the  three  populations  differed  from  one  another.  T-tests 
and  analysis  of  variance  were  computed  for  each  of  the  questionnaire 
items.  Because  the  respondents'  age  or  the  time  they  had  lived 
in  the  town  were  possible  rival  hypotheses  for  any  differences 
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between  the  populations  (e.g.,  the  relocated  Hill  residents  were 
significantly  older  than  the  non- relocated  population),  analyses 
of  covariance,  holding  these  variables  constant,  were  performed. 


Third,  correlation  coefficients  between  all  of  the  questionnaire 
items  were  performed  in  order  to  find  important  interrelationships 
in  the  data.  For  example,  these  correlations  could  indicate  what 
kind  of  people  are  most  likely  to  support  or  object  to  dam  projects, 
Corps  of  Engineers  intervention,  etc.  Partial  correlations,  holding 
age  and  time  lived  in  the  town  constant,  were  also  computed  to  see 
if  these  relationships  still  held. 
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HISTORIC  BACKGROUND 


Flood  Damage  In  The  Merrimack  River  Valley 

Flooding  and  the  fear  of  flood  damage  became  the  norm  for  river 
towns  in  the  New  England  region  which  suffered  severe  flooding 
during  1927,  1936,  and  1938,  along  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack 
Rivers.  The  cost  to  commercial,  industrial,  and  residential 
sectors  was  catastrophic.  Families  lost  their  homes,  industries 
were  destroyed  and  along  with  them  employment  opportunities. 
Transportation  systems,  communication  networks,  and  utilities 
were  all  rendered  inoperative. 

The  1927  Flood  - The  November  1927  floods  were  sudden  and  unexpected. 
The  most  severe  impacts  occurred  in  those  areas  west  and  south 
of  the  White  Mountains.  Several  mountain  notches  (Crawford 
and  Franconia)  were  entirely  inundated  by  water.  In  New  Hampshire 
the  estimated  damages  to  roads  and  bridges  alone  was  approximately 
$2,700,650.00. 

The  threat  to  Hill,  New  Hampshire,  escalated  during  Friday  evening, 
November  4,  when  the  dam  at  Bristol  (five  miles  north  of  Hill 
on  the  Pemigewasset  River)  was  threatened.  Flood  waters  rose 
ten  to  twelve  feet  over  the  dam.  Residents  in  the  towns  located 
along  the  Pemigewasset  River  Valley  were  evacuated  to  towns 
on  higher  ground.  Hill's  residents  were  among  these.  By  the 
next  day  the  threat  to  the  Bristol  dam  had  passed,  with  flood  waters 
dropping  from  the  record  twelve  foot  height  to  eight  feet.^ 

While  the  1927  Flood  caused  extensive  damage  to  many  northern 
and  central  New  Hampshire  towns,  flood  relief  plans  centered 
primarily  around  repairing  existing  damage  rather  than  formulating 
a comprehensive  flood  protection  plan.  In  addition,  most  state 
relief  money  was  allocated  for  highway  repairs,  rather  than 
being  spent  to  aid  needy  families  who  lost  their  homes,  businesses, 
and  belongings.  Governor  Huntly  N.  Spaulding  did,  however,  extend 
the  maximum  debt  level  to  allow  towns  and  cities  to  borrow  monies 
for  repairs. 

The  1936  and  1938  Floods  - The  threat  of  flooding  in  Hill,  New 
Hampshire,  occurred  again  in  March  of  1936,  as  heavy  rainfall 
and  warm  temperatures  during  the  spring  freshets  resulted  in  rising 
water  levels  in  the  Pemigewasset  River.  Beginning  March  11 
(Flood  A),  when  heavy  rains  forced  families  in  northern  and 
central  New  Hampshire  to  seek  higher  ground,  and  again  on  March  19 
(Flood  B) , when  additional  heavy  rains  fell,  the  entire  region 
experienced  flooding  which  exceeded  the  1927  floods. 
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Source  : 


Concord  Daily  Monitor,  November  9, 
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Families  in  Hill  were  once  again  sent  scurrying  to  higher  ground 
on  Thursday,  March  20,  when  a misunderstood  phone  message  reported 
that  the  Bristol  dam  had  broken.  The  residents  rapidly  evacuated 
their  homes  taking  mattresses,  groceries,  and  prized  possessions 
with  them  as  they  ascended  the  steep  bank  bordering  the  western 
side  of  town.  Little  did  they  realize  that  this  move  foreshadowed 
a more  permanent  move  to  this  area  in  the  future. 

The  actual  damage  to  Hill  was  minimal;  the  largest  impact  was  the 
flooding  of  the  basement  of  the  Christian  Church.  Damage  through- 
out the  region,  however,  was  estimated  at  $25,000,000.00.  The 
death  toll  for  the  region  was  approximately  one  hundred. 

In  New  Hampshire  8,000  families  were  left  homeless.  The  damage 
to  downstream  industry  (Nashua,  Manchester,  Concord,  etc.)  along 
the  Merrimack  was  estimated  at  $1,893,700.00,  and  the  inventory 
lost  by  these  industries  contributed  $774,444.00  to  the  overall 
losses  for  a total  of  $2,668,241.00.  This  accounted  for  83%  of 
the  entire  damage  in  the  state.  The  total  number  of  man  days  lost 
was  107,044  which  was  equivalent  to  $254,249.00.  Twelve  dams  were 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  floods  and  sixty  others  suffered 
damages  to  their  main  structures,  flumes,  spillways,  et  cetera, 
resulting  in  a total  estimated  loss  of  $280,580.00.  The  New 
Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission  reported  that 
the  total  per  capita  loss  for  New  Hampshire  from  the  1936  floods 
was  $21.90  or  .81%  of  the  taxable  wealth. 

The  floods  of  September,  1938,  along  the  Pemigewasset  were  comparable 
in  magnitude  to  the  flood  peaks  of  1927.  The  cause  of  flooding 
in  this  year  was  a tropical  hurricane  which  cut  a path  up  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Actions  Taken  For  Flood  Control 

State  officials  did  not  wait  until  the  third  flood  to  begin  action 
for  providing  the  region  with  a comprehensive  flood  control  program. 
In  1936,  Senator  Keyes  of  New  Hampshire  represented  the  State  at 
the  federal  level  and  presented  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
assistance.  Governors  took  action  within  their  states  to  provide 
whatever  assistance  they  could  while  appealing  for  federal  help 
at  the  same  time.  Governor  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire  immediately 
contacted  Harry  Hopkins,  the  Director  of  the  Works  Projects 
Administration  (WPA) , and  requested  aid  not  only  for  repairs,  but 
also  for  a comprehensive  flood  control  plan. 

These  appeals  brought  federal  legislation  which:  (1)  provided  for 
studies  to  be  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  examine  possible 
sites  for  flood  control  devices  in  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut 
watersheds;  (2)  authorized  and  appropriated  sums  of  money  for 
construction  of  flood  control  projects  after  a comprehensive  plan 
was  developed;  and  (3)  The  1936  Flood  Control  Act,  the  1936  Compact 
Act  provided  for  compacts  between  the  states  in  these  watersheds 
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which  would  allow  for  joint  decision-making  and  shared  costs  of 
any  flood  control  projects  which  were  initiated. 

Under  these  acts  the  states  were  required  to  provide,  without  cost 
to  the  federal  government,  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way; 
to  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from  damages  due  to 
construction  works;  to  maintain  and  operate  the  works  after 
completion;  and  to  provide  tax  reimbursement  to  affected  towns. 

The  federal  government  would  provide  funds  for  the  cost  of 
construction  and  build  the  necessary  dams.  Also,  the  cost  for 
relocation  of  public  utilities,  power  lines,  bridges,  roads,  and 
public  buildings  was  to  be  incurred  by  the  federal  government  to 
reduce  costs  to  the  states  (compact  covering  flood  control,  1937). 

Two  reservoirs  were  suggested  by  the  study  group  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  flood  protection  along  the  Merrimack,  the  Blackwater 
Reservoir  and  the  Franklin  Falls  Reservoir.  The  benefits  derived 
from  these  projects  would  be  primarily  for  flood  protection,  but 
benefits  might  also  be  derived  from  other  uses  of  the  reservoir, 
such  as  water  conservation,  storage,  and  possible  power  output. 

The  projected  annual  saving  from  flood  loss  for  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  would  be  $426,000.00  per  year  and  $274,000.00  for 
Massachusetts.  The  "Initial  Plan  for  Flood  Control  on  the  Merrimack 
River  Flood  Commission  at  a conference  held  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

In  accordance  with  the  compact  formed  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  covering  flood  control  along  the  Merrimack  River, 
the  costs  of  the  lands,  easements,  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
construction,  maintenance,  and  tax  reimbursements  would  be  shared 
equally.  The  total  cost  of  lands  to  be  acquired  for  the  two 
reservoirs  was  approximately  $2,285,000.00.  The  total  cost  of 
maintenance  per  year  was  estimated  to  be  $24,000.00  of  whir 
$10,000.00  was  to  be  allocated  for  tax  reimbursement  to  th^  towns 
affected  by  the  project. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  including  construction,  lands  and 
lost  tax  value  for  the  Blackwater  Reservoir  near  Webster,  New 
Hampshire,  would  be  $899,000.00,  and  for  the  Franklin  Falls 
Reservoir  the  entire  cost  was  estimated  to  be  $6,612,000.00 

The  Blackwater  project  would  impound  6.9  inches  of  runoff  from  its 
125  square  miles  of  drainage  area--equal  to  16%  of  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Contoocook  River.  Protection  offered  by  the  Franklin 
Falls  Reservoir  would  have  a capacity  of  3.19  inches  of  runoff 
from  1,000  square  miles  of  drainage  area.  This  is  equal  to  about 
20%  of  the  total  drainage  area  of  the  Merrimack  River  or  about 
26%  of  the  total  drainage  area  at  Nashua,  35%  at  Manchester,  and 
42%  of  the  area  at  Concord.  This  reservoir  combined  with  the 
Blackwater  Reservoir  would  eliminate  most  of  the  flood  damages  in 
downstream  urban-industrial  areas. 

Besides  the  actual  monetary  costs  in  the  years  ahead,  there  would 
be  a social  cost  which  would  be  absorbed  by  the  residents  of  Hill 


New  Hampshire.  As  part  of  the  Franklin  Falls  project,  the  entire 
village  of  Hill  would  have  to  be  relocated  since  it  fell  within 
the  area  of  the  projected  dry  bed  reservoir.  The  remainder  of 
this  report  examines  the  relocation  process  that  this  small  New 
England  town  experienced. 

Town  of  Hill  Before  Relocation 

The  response  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire,  to  the  flooding  of  the  "old 
village"  site  by  the  Franklin  Fall  Flood  Control  Project  was 
influenced,  in  part,  by  the  Town's  previous  185  years  of  history 
and  its  New  England  Town  institutions.  The  history  of  Hill  is 
similar  to  that  of  many  rural  New  Hampshire  towns  that  were  settled 
in  the  pre-revolutionary  period.  It  began  as  an  agricultural  town, 
then  changed  to  a rural  industrial  town  in  the  1800's,  and  is  now 
primarily  a bedroom  community  for  residents  who  work  in  larger 
towns  within  commuting  distance.  In  general,  the  Town  of  Hill  has 
followed  the  general  path  directed  by  socio-economic  trends  in  New 
England. 

Hill's  Early  History  - Pre  1930. 

Hill  was  originally  founded  in  1754  by  settlers  who  established  a 
village  located  in  the  highland  area  well  west  of  the  banks  of  the 
Pemigewasset  River  in  the  area  which  is  today  referred  to  as  Hill 
Center.  During  the  1840 's  the  railroad  was  constructed  along  the 
banks  of  Pemigewasset  River,  shifting  the  future  growth  of  the 
town  down  to  the  fertile  flood  plain.  Finally,  during  the  post- 
depression  period  (1940)  the  village  was  moved  a second  time  to 
allow  for  the  construction  of  a dry  bed  reservoir  for  the  Franklin 
Falls  Dam  which  would  provide  flood  protection  for  downstream 
residents.  The  construction  site,  for  what  is  still  referred  to 
as  the  "new  village",  is  located  on  a bluff  one-half  mile  above 
the  "old  village",  and  is  where  Hill  Village  rests  to  this  day 
(see  Figure  2).  A descriptive  analysis  of  population  trends  since 
1800  can  be  found. 

The  Hill  that  existed  pre-1930  represented  an  ideal  type  of  small, 
rural  New  England  town  (Toennies,  1887,  and  Loomis,  1950). 
Essentially,  the  town  was  autonomous  in  that  services,  work, 
entertainment  and  social  interactions  took  place  within  the  community 
There  was  one  major  tree-lined  road  which  extended  for  two  and  one- 
half  miles  along  the  contour  of  the  Pemigewasset  River  through 
pastoral  fields,  and  along  clapboard  houses  with  farms  at  either 
end  of  town.  Vistas  of  hills  sloping  down  to  the  river  on  the 
opposite  bank  could  be  seen  between  the  houses.  The  Boston  £ Maine 
Railroad  also  ran  along  the  river  banks  and  was  a major  source  of 
public  transportation  and  shipping.  (Photographs  1,  2,  3 and  4). 

There  were  several  small  commercial  enterprises  which  met  the 
primary  shopping  needs  of  the  Hill  residents.  There  were  two  general 
stores,  Kimption's  and  Pearson's,  a feed  and  grain  store,  a drug 
store,  a butcher,  a garage,  a hotel  and  restaurant,  which  provided 
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Photograph  1 


THE  OLD  VILLAGE  IN  WINTER. 

THE  PEMIGEWASSET  RIVER  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 
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Photograph  2 . 


LOOKING  DOWN  THE  SINGLE  MAIN  STREET  IN  THE  OLD  VILLAGE 


^Photographs  taken  from  The  Story  of  Hill,  by  Dan  Stiles 


Photograph  3 


BUILT  AROUND  1800,  THIS  HOUSE  TYPIFIES  THE 
TRADITIONAL  COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  OLD  VILLAGE 


Photograph  4 


THE  RAILROAD  PLAYED  AN  IMPORTANT  ROLE  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF 
HILL  AS  THE  PRIMARY  SOURCE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  SHIPPING. 


accommodations  for  passersby  and  board  for  several  renters  who 
worked  in  the  town's  small  industries. 

The  majority  of  residents  worked  in  town  although  some  commuted 
to  nearby  towns  such  as  Franklin  or  Bristol.  The  glass-cutter 
factory  owned  by  Harold  Woodard  at  times  provided  work  for  over 
thirty  employees.  Also  a crutch  factory  employed  six  to  ten  people. 

Several  small  businesses  and  individual  enterprises  provided  a 
variety  of  services  and  occupations  for  the  community's  inhabitants: 
a blacksmith,  insurance  and  real  estate  agents,  painters,  carpenters, 
electricians,  sawmill  operators,  and  a few  other  small  industries. 

Generally,  the  town  had  a heterogenous  mixture  of  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  industrial  occupations  and  lifestyles.  Many  of 
the  residents  of  the  town  were  descendants  of  the  original  settlers 
of  the  village  or  had  moved  to  Hill  from  the  surrounding  area. 

The  entire  community  was  like  one  large  neighborhood,  with  neighbors 
not  only  being  friends,  but  often  relatives. 

Social  Interaction  - All  the  trappings  of  a small  town  social  life 
were  included  in  Hill.  Hill’s  baseball  team  was  constantly  taking 
on  neighboring  teams  from  Franklin,  Bristol,  and  Sanbornton,  across 
the  river.  Church  suppers  and  socials  were  frequently  being  held 
to  raise  funds  for  different  community  projects.  The  town  band 
would  parade  along  the  main  street  on  holidays.  After  work  the 
men  in  town  could  enjoy  a beer  at  one  of  the  local  taverns  or  go 
to  the  pool  hall.  A well-known  boxer  of  the  era  had  a training 
gymnasium  adjoining  the  railroad  station  where  any  daring  local 
could  put  on  the  gloves  and  spar  for  a while.  Silent  movies  were 
viewed  in  the  basement  of  the  Christian  Church  and  at  Woodard's 
hall  at  the  glass-cutter  factory.  The  Grange,  a farmer's 
organization,  was  also  very  active.  They  presented  plays  and  held 
meetings  which  were  often  followed  by  promenades.  (Dancing  was 
not  permitted  because  the  "town  boss"  did  not  approve  of  it). 

Boating,  swimming,  and  picnicking  along  the  Pemigewasset  were  also 
major  forms  of  recreation,  although  swimming  was  often  not  possible 
because  of  upstream  pollution  from  paper  mills.  Old  Home  Day  was 
perhaps  the  biggest  town  event  of  the  year.  All  the  old  timers 
from  Hill  and  those  who  had  ever  lived  in  Hill  would  get  together 
for  fun  and  frolic.  All  of  this,  plus  neighborly  visits,  women's 
clubs,  other  social  organizations,  a public  library,  and  two  churches, 
led  to  a full  social  calendar  for  most  Hill  residents. 

Government — -Decision  Making  - The  town's  governing  body  consisted 
of  three  selectmen  who  handled  the  town's  business  and  administration. 
Every  March  a town  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  voting  members 
of  the  community  would  decide,  upon  the  various  items  in  the  town 
warrant.  Election  of  sel  ctmen,  appropriations,  et  cetera,  were 
decided  by  all  the  members  of  the  community  who  attended  the  town 
meetings . 
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The  job  of  the  selectmen  was,  to  a large  part,  administrative. 
Although  the  formal  power  and  decision-making  authority  rested 
within  the  town  meeting  and  selectmen,  a large  amount  of 
informal  power  and  authority  was  exercised  by  the  "town  boss" 
who  owned  the  largest  local  mill,  the  recreation  center,  and  most 
rental  space.  This  was  a typical  phenomenon  in  small  towns  during 
the  era.  In  Hill  this  position  was  shared  by  two  men.  Each  had 
supported  and  financed  one  of  the  two  Protescant  churches  in 
town.  However,  one  was  obviously  dominant  in  that  he  owned  the 
largest  factory,  controlled  most  of  the  rental  properties,  and 
employed  a large  percentage  of  the  town's  labor  force.  Thus, 
while  there  was  complete  democracy  in  the  form  of  the  town  meeting, 
there  was  a hidden  monarch. 

The  Hill  population  was  generally  as  stable  as  its  economy.  Even 
through  the  Depression,  the  town  was  always  able  to  meet  its 
debts  and  to  balance  its  books.  Some  people  came  and  went,  but 
the  number  of  new  names  which  appeared  in  the  town  report  as 
property  owners  showed  little  change.  (See  Photographs  5,  6, 

7 and  8 ) . 


Pre-relocation  1936-1939. 

Hill,  however,  was  undergoing  change — not  from  within,  but  rather 
from  external  and  regional  influences.  The  quiet  main  street  had 
become  a segment  of  the  State  Highway  System.  Traffic  streamed 
past  the  houses  night  and  day.  Crossing  the  street  had  become 
something  done  with  great  care.  The  list  of  residents  of  Hill 
was  not  expanding  or  contracting;  however,  the  number  of  non- 
residents who  were  making  Hill  aud  the  rest  of  the  Lakes  Region 
of  New  Hampshire  a summer  home  paradise  was  beginning  to  be 
recognized.  The  glass-cutter  works  was  sold  in  1931  to  a large 
corporation  in  New  Jersey.  There  was  room  for  new  leadership  to 
emerge  in  the  community.  Residents  of  the  village  were  beginning 
to  look  for  work  outside  the  village  in  larger  nearby  towns  as 
these  small  local  industries  began  to  decline. 

The  1936  Floods  which  had  sent  the  villagers  of  Hill  scrambling 
up  the  embankment  to  the  west  had  brought  such  severe  damage  to 
the  bridges  and  trestles  of  the  Boston  £ Maine  Railroad  that  service 
was  discontinued.  And  finally,  unbeknownst  to  the  residents  of 
Hill,  plans  were  being  drawn  up  and  scrutinized  by  various 
commissioners,  governors,  engineers  and  other  planners,  which  would 
perhaps  have  the  result  of  disbanding  the  village  in  its  entirety. 

On  March  8,  1937,  approximately  one  year  after  the  1936  Flood,  the 
commission  which  was  appointed  in  compliance  with  the  Interstate 
Compact  for  Flood  Control  on  the  Merrimack  was  meeting  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  to  discuss  plans  and  strategies  proposed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  Governors  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
would  have  to  jointly  ratify  the  flood  protection  plan  before  it 
could  be  implemented. 
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Photograph  7 . 

ONE  OF  THE  TWO  CHURCHES  IN  THE  OLD  VILLAGE. 
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Photograph  8 . 


THIS  FACTORY  IN  HILL  LIKE  MANY  OTHERS  WENT 


OUT  OF  BUSINESS  DURING  THE  1930'S. 


Eleven  days  later,  March  19,  1937,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  held 
an  open  meeting  at  the  town  hall  in  Franklin  for  everyone  in  the 
region  who  might  be  affected  by  a proposed  dry  bed  reservoir  that 
might  be  built  just  upstream  from  Franklin  (Franklin  Journal 
Transcript).  Colonel  Jacobson,  representing  the  New  Hampshire 
Water  Resources  Board,  presented  a comprehensive  flood  control  plan 
which  included  the  provision  whereby  the  town  of  Hill  would  be 
relocated.  The  village  of  Hill  would  be  sacrificed  to  protect  the 
larger  population  centers  downstream.  The  meeting  was  not  well 
attended  by  Hill  representatives,  either  because  they  had  not 
heard  about  it  or  because  they  did  not  perceive  any  real  threat 
to  themselves  or  their  community. 

Just  prior  to  this  public  meeting,  the  Director  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Planning  and  Development  Commission,  Fred  Clark,  visited  the 
selectmen  of  Hill  and  explained  that  there  was  a good  possibility 
that  the  people  of  Hill  might  find  themselves  an  unfortunate  but 
necessary  sacrifice  for  the  protection  of  downstream  residents  and 
the  common  good.  He  explained  that  there  was  a good  possibility 
that  the  residents  might  be  displaced  by  a flood  protection  project. 
Clark  went  on  to  propose  an  idea  to  build  a new  carefully  planned 
community  as  an  alternative  to  the  town's  total  extinction. 

The  selectmen  listened  politely,  but  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  real  threat  to  their  community  actually  existed.  This 
was  the  first  official  word  they  had  received  of  the  impending 
project.  (See  Photograph  9). 

Knowing  there  was  no  way  to  push  his  idea  of  building  a new  community, 
Clark  left  the  town's  selectmen  with  his  concepts  and  plans.  After 
his  departure  the  three  selectmen  began  to  talk  among  themselves 
at  various  selectmen's  meetings.  Two  of  the  three  were  young,  under 
thirty--one  a farmer,  the  other  the  new  owner  of  the  crutch  factory 
which  employed  about  a half  dozen  people.  They  represented  a new, 
younger  leadership  for  the  town  which  had  filled  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  death  of  the  town  boss  Mr.  Woodard. 

The  selectmen  realized  that  approximately  30%  of  their  total  tax 
valuation  of  $616,000.00  would  be  lost  if  the  town  were  inundated. 

It  was  questionable  whether  the  village  could  survive  that  amount 
of  loss  and  continue  to  exist  as  a town.  Creating  a new  community 
appeared  to  be  a viable  alternative  to  extinction.  If  the  town 
was  to  be  dissolved,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  community  which 
would  not  be  inundated  by  the  reservoir  would  become  part  of  Bristol 
or  Franklin,  five  miles  to  the  north  and  south  of  Hill. 

At  this  point,  realizing  the  town's  possible  financial  dilemma, 
the  selectmen  took  the  initiative  to  approach  the  State  legislature 
to  propose  a bill  which  would  reimburse  the  town  for  their  projected 
tax  loss  for  the  lands  and  property  that  would  be  flooded.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  1939  biennial  session  of  the  legislature,  sympathetic 
legislators  introduced  a bill  which  would  pay  back  any  losses  that 
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Photograph  9 


HILL’S  SELECTMEN  DISCUSS  THE  FATE  OF  THEIR  TOWI 


Photograph  10 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  HILL  AGREE  TO  BUILD  A NEW  VILLAGE 
WITH  THE  HELP  OF  THE  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION. 


a town  might  suffer  as  a result  of  intentional  flooding  for  a period 
of  three  years  (1939  Chapter  204  of  the  New  Hampshire  Revised 
Statutes  Annotated).  The  bill  was  passed  and  gave  the  town  a 
temporary  tax  base  in  the  event  they  did  start  a new  community. 

Several  things  were  happening  simultaneously  during  the  period 
just  preceeding  the  relocation  of  Hill.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
acquiring  the  names  of  all  those  whose  property  would  be  affected 
by  the  reservoir  project  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  boundaries 
of  the  land  and  to  compute  its  value.  At  the  same  time,  the  C6rps 
had  begun  clearing  the  land  at  the  actual  dam  site  (July  21  through 
October  21,  1938).  New  Hampshire's  Governor  was  having  second 
thoughts  as  to  whether  the  federal  government  could  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  this  situation.  Fred  Clark  was  waiting 
to  hear  what  the  decision  of  Hill's  residents  was  going  to  be 
concerning  the  idea  of  building  a new  town.  And,  finally,  the 
people  of  Hill,  when  faced  with  actual  construction  beginning  on 
the  dam,  were  seriously  debating  the  viability  of  starting  a new 
community.  Some  opponents  felt  that  Hill  was  a dying  community 
and  pointed  to  the  abandoned  glass-cutter  factory  and  railroad 
station  as  examples  of  its  questionable  future  and  solvency. 

One  prominent  member  of  the  community  (who  was  later  to  become 
director  of  the  non-profit  corporation  for  relocating  Hill)  had 
these  pessimistic  statements  about  the  community's  future: 

"There  has  been  so  much  in  the  paper  during  the  past  few 
months  regarding  the  terrible  calamity  to  befall  the  town 
of  Hill  if  the  Franklin  Falls  flood  control  dam  is  built, 
that  I want  to  let  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  the 
story  from  something  beside  the  sentimental  angle. 

There  has  been  too  much  weeping  over  the  loss  of  an  old 
New  Hampshire  town,  when  that  town  is  slowly  dying  anyway. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many  people  in  Hill 
are  holding  on  just  waiting  and  hoping  the  government  will 
come  in  and  buy  their  property.  In  that  way,  they  can 
sell  and  get  out  with  a little  something. 

When  the  glass  cutter  factory  left  Hill,  that  was  the 
blow  that  killed  the  town.  Since  then,  there  has  been 
little  work  in  town  and  those  who  can  find  jobs  travel 
to  Franklin  and  Laconia.  They  cannot  use  a bus  to  travel 
in  either,  for  the  Boston  6 Maine  took  off  the  Franklin- 
Bristol  bus  about  two  years  ago,  leaving  the  town  without 
any  means  of  transportation.  It  would  surely  be  much 
handier  for  these  people  to  live  near  their  work,  but 
while  the  town  remains  they  have  their  homes  there,  so 
take  the  long  daily  journey  to  and  from  work. 

To  be  sure,  the  threat  of  being  flooded  out  has  added 
greatly  to  the  troubles  of  the  town.  No  one  would  come 
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there  and  establish  an  industry,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  put  in  the  work  only  to  be  flooded  out  in  a few 
years.  It  has  even  got  so  that  banks  will  not  loan  money 
on  real  estate  there.  If  we  could  be  told  definitely 
that  the  dam  would  never  be  built,  people  might  have 
some  courage  to  make  needed  repairs  to  their  property, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  possible  to  get  an  industry 
in  the  empty  factory  buildings.  However,  if  the  dam  is 
to  be  built,  let  us  have  it  and  have  it  over  with,  before 
the  town  goes  bankrupt. 

For  fear  it  will  be  thought  that  I have  an  axe  to  grind 

by  having  the  dam  come  in  so  I can  sell  out  to  the 

government,  let  me  say  that  I do  not  depend  on  the  town 
of  Hill  for  a living  and  can  carry  on  my  business 
(Antiques),  very  well  where  I am.  I simply  want  to 
speak  for  those  in  my  town  who  do  not  see  any  future 
ahead  and  are  hoping  the  government  will  take  over."* 

Others  felt  similarly.  The  owner  of  the  wooden  dowel  factory  would 
move  to  another  town  nearby  if  his  shop  were  taken.  This  would 

decrease  Hill's  economic  stability  that  much  more.  Also,  a 

percentage  of  residents  had  recently  moved  to  Hill  as  a convenient 
location  to  work  in  nearby  larger  communities.  A move  from  Hill 
for  them  would  not  be  of  major  sacrifice. 

Another  group  emerged  under  the  leadership  of  the  town's  selectmen. 
This  group  was  comprised  primarily  of  Hill's  older  more  established 
residents,  who  were  distressed  not  only  about  the  idea  of  giving 
up  their  homes,  but  also  feared  losing  their  friends  and  community. 
Two  small  industries  would  relocate  if  the  town  were  to  be  moved, 
the  crutch  factory  and  the  needle  factory.  Also,  the  selectmen 
had  received  word  from  representatives  of  the  WPA,  who  was  doing 
the  major  construction  work  at  the  dam,  that  there  would  be  work 
for  fifteen  men.  These  economic  factors  were  essential  if  any 
immediate  level  of  local  employment  was  to  be  maintained  in  Hill. 

The  debate  lingered  on  until  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  the 
residents  would  be  faced  with  the  reality  of  moving  from  their 
homes.  At  one  point  in  late  1938  there  was  a glimmer  of  hope  that 
the  project  would  be  terminated.  New  Hampshire's  Governor  and  the 
State  Land  Use  Board  criticized  the  federal  land  taking  procedure. 
Work  on  the  dam  was  halted  between  December  29,  1938,  and  June  22, 
1939,  while  a resolution  could  be  reached.  Although  Hill  residents 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  project  discontinued,  residents 
from  Franklin  and  other  downstream  communities  desired  the  flood 
protection  the  project  offered.  The  final  decision  was  that  the 
federal  government  had  ample  legal  rights  to  proceed  with  land 
acquisition  and  construction. 


*(Franklin  Journal  Transcript,  May,  1939). 
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Relocation  Period  1939-1941 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Hill  realized  it  was  time  to  act  and  act 
quickly.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  had  already  begun  to  purchase 
downstream  properties.  Nearly  two  years  after  .Clark ' s first  visit 
to  Hill,  he  was  invited  (November  9,  1939,  see  Appendix  D)  to  appear 
before  the  entire  town  at  an  emergency  town  meeting  to  propose  his 
idea  for  developing  a new  community,  a model  community  in  his  terms. 

He  explained  that  there  were  three  options  open  to  the  Hill 
residents:  first,  they  could  simply  disperse,  each  going  his  or 

her  own  way;  second,  they  could  relocate  on  higher  land  with  an 
"every-man-for-himself " attitude,  building  homes  here  and  there 
throughout  the  township  and  depending  on  the  town  and  its  minimum 
resources  to  provide  roads,  sidewalks,  water,  et  cetera;  the  third, 
and  final,  option  was  to  move  the  community  as  a unit  to  a new 
well-planned  village  which  could  be  built  at  considerably  less  cost 
than  if  each  person  were  to  move  individually.  To  implement  this 
idea  would  require  total  cooperation  among  those  townspeople  who 
opted  to  move,  personal  debt  for  those  who  built  new  houses,  and 
a large  town  debt.  He  also  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  some 
governmental  help,  both  federal  and  state,  but  the  largest  burden 
would  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  residents  who  would  occupy  the  new 
village.  At  this  time,  Clark  went  on  to  offer  the  service  of  the 
State  Planning  and  Development  Commission,  which  could  provide 
engineering  and  architectural  planning  as  well  as  advice  and  guidance. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  presentation,  it  was  clear  that 
an  over-whelming  majority  of  those  in  attendance  were  ready  to  begin 
the  job  of  creating  a new  village  (Photograph  10). 

Pre-Construction. 

The  following  week  representatives  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  came 
to  Hill  to  make  their  offers  to  landowners.  The  appraisal  value 
for  property  was  based  on  replacement  value  less  estimated 
depreciation.  The  Corps  had  not  set  up  any  procedure  to  determine 
the  maximum  or  minimum  price  offered  for  property.  They  had  not 
set  down  a policy  of  making  only  one  carefully  calculated  offer 
which  would  have  excluded  any  "horse  trading." 

The  only  legal  role  open  to  the  Corps  was  simply  to  offer  their 
appraised  value  and  try  to  reach  a settlement  which  was  agreeable 
to  their  own  interest,  the  federal  government,  and  to  individual 
home  owners.  Also,  there  were  no  provisions  made  which  required 
them  to  provide  counseling,  or  to  offer  other  benefits  which  would 
aid  and  ease  the  relocation  process,  such  as  providing  the  cost 
of  moving.  Some  residents  who  were  totally  displeased  with  the 
offers  which  were  made  took  court  action  to  derive  a just  settlement. 

The  villagers  now  had  a goal,  a specific  direction.  They  were 
going  to  build  a new  village.  Residents  had  a total  of  eighteen 
months  between  the  first  negotiations  for  sale  of  their  property 
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and  moving  to  a new  locale,  a new  village.  The  farsighted  selectmen, 
on  their  own  initiative,  bought  options  on  all  three  possible  sites 
for  the  new  village  months  before  the  second  meeting  with  Clark. 

This  was  to  prevent  speculators  from  coming  in  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation  by  buying  the  future  sites  and  selling  lots  for 
a large  profit.  Fortunately,  all  this  land  was  owned  by  local 
residents,  which  made  the  acquisition  easier  for  the  selectmen. 

The  final  site  selected  was  only  one-half  mile  from  the  old  village 
and  bordered  on  the  new  Daniel  Webster  Highway  (Route  3A) , which 
was  already  under  construction.  (See  Figure  2). 

The  price  for  the  eighty-five  acres  of  sprout  land  (land  which 
had  been  cut  over,  and  had  some  pasture  with  some  timber)  was  to 
be  $100  per  acre.  Usually,  this  land  would  have  sold  for  $25  per 
acre,  but,  because  of  the  increase  in  value  due  to  being  near  the 
new  highway,  the  price  that  the  Highway  Commission  was  paying  for 
right-of-way  ($100  per  acre)  was  decided  upon. 

Under  New  Hampshire  Statutes  at  that  time,  no  town  government  could 
engage  in  real  estate  transactions.  This  created  a problem  as  to 
how  home  sites  were  to  be  sold  in  the  new  village.  On  Clark's 
recommendation,  on  January  10,  1940  local  citizens  organized  a non- 
profit corporation,  the  Hill  Village  Improvement  Association,  Inc., 
which  would  handle  lot  sales  to  private  individuals.  A seven  member 
Board  of  Directors  would  handle  the  transactions.  No  selectmen 
were  allowed  on  the  Board  to  insure  that  there  would  be  no  conflict 
of  interests.  Before  the  corporation  could  become  effective,  the 
option  on  the  land  for  the  new  village  site  had  to  be  sold  to  the 
corporation  by  the  selectmen  who  had  held  it.  Lands  for  public 
use,  the  town  hall,  roads,  sidewalks,  parks,  and  other  municipal 
functions,  were  sold  back  to  the  town.  The  original  money  for  a 
down  payment  on  the  land  for  the  new  village  site  ($1,000)  came 
from  the  sale  of  $20  shares  to  prospective  residents.  Forty-five 
townspeople  joined  the  corporation.  Their  investments  were  returned 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  lot  sales. 

In  all,  there  were  88  residents  whose  land  was  purchased  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Approximately  46  of  these  purchased  lots  in 
the  new  village.  Some  of  those  w.ho  did  not  relocate  left  on  their 
own  volition.  They  worked  in  nearby  communities  and  moved  for 
convenience,  or  felt  Hill  was  a dying  town  and  would  never  survive 
economically.  Others,  primarily  the  young,  who  had  rented  and  had 
no  capital  to  finance  a house,  or  the  old,  who  felt  that  the  strain 
of  starting  over  again  was  more  than  they  could  handle,  had  no  other 
option  available  than  to  leave  and  settle  elsewhere. 

Half-acre  lots  in  the  new  village  sold  for  approximately  $150  to 
$250.  Corner  lots  and  those  surrounded  by  more  open  space  were 
more  expensive.  The  criteria  for  lot  selection  by  individual 
residents  were  based  on  amenities  such  as  the  amount  of  garden 
area  or  the  amount  of  open  space  rather  than  on  who  was  moving 
where  in  the  new  village  (see  old  vs.  new  village  map  location). 
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Figure  2. 

MAP  OF  OLD  VILLAGE  SITE  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  HEW  VILLAGE  SITE 
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1 Those  who  desired  lots  in  the  village  were  asked  to  make  a first, 

second,  and  third  choice.  If  a conflict  did  arise,  it  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  residents  involved  to  amicably  resolve  any 
problem.  Apparently,  there  was  only  one  dispute  and  it  was  settled 
with  little  controversy. 

The  meeting  in  November  had  been  the  official  go-ahead  for  developing 
a new  community;  however,  it  was  not  until  the  annual  March  town 
meeting  of  1940,  that  the  relocation  procedure  became  legal.  It 
was  decided  that  this  meeting  would  not  be  adjourned  until  the 
reestablishment  was  completed.  Since  it  would  be  impossible  for 
each  citizen  to  vote  on  every  issue  and  be  involved  with  all  decision 
making,  certain  responsibilities  and  decision-making  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  selectmen.  They  were  empowered  to  purchase  the 
public  lands  from  the  non-profit  corporation,  to  contract  for 
street  construction,  to  create  a plan  for  a town  water  system,  and 
to  handle  a host  of  other  details  involved  with  developing  the 
new  town. 

Another  major  concern  was  to  petition  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
extend  the  existing  debt  limit  for  towns  beyond  the  3%  of  assessed 
overall  tax  value  limit,  which  would  only  permit  borrowing  up  to 
$18,480  while  as  estimated  $50,000  would  be  necessary  for  public 
facilities,  plus  an  additional  $40,000  for  a new  water  system  which 
could  be  paid  for  as  a bond  issue.  On  March  26,  a few  days  after 
the  March  1940  town  meeting,  the  Governor  and  Council  granted 
consent  to  extend  the  debt  limit  of  $50,000  and  to  arrange  for 
a loan  from  a Boston  bank  at  one  percent  interest.  (See  Financial 
Analysis) . 

One  of  the  major  reasons  that  a loan  was  necessary  was  the  fact 
that  the  townspeople  and  selectmen  were  unwilling  to  settle  for 
the  initial  offer  given  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  town  roads, 
the  antiquated  water  system,  bridges,  town  buildings,  etc.  The 
entire  amount  offered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  representing  the 
federal  government,  was  $55,000.  The  bank  in  Boston  that  would 
issue  the  loan  had  little  to  fear  since  the  note  was  guaranteed 
by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  was  also  secured  by  the  future 
federal  reimbursement  for  town  property. 

Construction . 

The  combination  of  the  loan,  the  state's  tax  reimbursement  for  tax 
value  which  would  be  lost,  and  individuals'  receipts  for  previous 
housing,  gave  the  town  the  financial  base  to  actually  begin 
construction  of  the  new  village.  Herbert  C.  Person,  an  employee 
of  Clark  at  the  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission,  offered 
his  services,  under  a year's  leave  of  absence,  to  become  construction 
engineer  for  Hill  at  the  town's  expense.  The  majority  of  the 
construction  took  place  between  the  March  town  meeting  of  1940 
and  June  1941.  By  that  time,  there  were  streets,  a water  system, 
the  town  hall,  and  about  thirty  houses  completed,  with  several 
others  under  construction. 
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The  entire  construction  and  building  of  the  new  village  was  a 
conglomeration  of  input  and  help  from  several  sources.  There  was 
a master  plan  to  follow  which  Clark,  with  the  help  of  his  architects 
and  engineers  in  the  State  Planning  Office,  had  created.  Person, 
serving  as  construction  engineer,  directed  the  whole  relocation 
process  over  any  obstacles  that  arose.  At  the  same  time  that 
private  and  public  construction  was  beginning,  the  selectmen 
were  having  frequent  meetings  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  attempting 
to  derive  a just  settlement  for  the  town's  properties. 

Before  any  construction  could  get  underway,  two  major  obstacles 
had  to  be  hurdled.  A section  of  the  new  village  site  had  been 
leased  to  a company  who  set  up  a small  sawmill  to  cut  fallen  timber 
from  the  1938  hurricane.  The  lease  also  included  storage  rights. 

Two  million  feet  of  lumber  was  stacked  on  the  new  site.  The  town 
offered  to  help  move  the  lumber  to  a railroad  siding  where  it  would 
eventually  have  to  be  transported  for  shipping.  The  company  accepted 
this  offer. 

The  second  problem  involved  the  local  power  company  who  had  a 
66,000  volt  power  line  stretched  across  the  new  site.  The  first 
reply  of  the  power  company  was  that  it  would  cost  $8,000  to  move 
the  line.  To  resolve  this  situation,  another  trade  took  place. 

The  right-of-way  necessary  for  the  new  line  was  owned  by  locals 
in  the  village.  They  agreed  to  give  up  the  right-of-way  without 
compensation.  The  power  company,  partly  out  of  good  will,  agreed 
to  absorb  the  rest  of  the  cost  and  move  the  line.  (Stiles,  The 
Story  of  Hills  New  Hampshire,  1942). 1 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  relocation  and  construction  of  the  village 
was  a potpourri  of  cooperation  and  resources.  On  April  15,  the 
WPA  was  solicited  with  the  help  of  Clark  to  rough  out  the  roads 
and  clear  the  land  for  the  new  village.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  relocation,  they  returned  to  landscape  the  town. 

The  contractor  who  was  hired  to  do  the  finish  work  on  the  town's 
roads  was  also  building  the  new  highway  on  Hill's  western  border. 

This  additional  work  proved  to  be  advantageous  to  the  contractor 
in  that  he  was  already  in  the  area,  and  could  utilize  machinery 
and  manpower  which  were  not  needed  at  the  current  stage  of 
construction  on  the  state  highway. 

Mutual  help  and  cooperation  was  the  theme  of  the  relocation,  as 
well  as  thrift  and  efficiency  with  a good  dose  of  enthusiasm.  While 
the  construction  engineer  was  directing  the  road  work,  he  would 
have  bulldozers  rough  out  cellars  and  clear  land  for  private  home 
owners  (for  $15).  For  some  renters  in  the  old  village  who  did  not 
have  the  capital  to  secure  a mortgage,  this  procedure  was  very 
helpful  because  the  New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank  in  Concord  would 


It  should  be  noted  that  Hill  had  come  into  the  public  eye  through 
the  reporting  of  sympathetic  newspaper  editors.  In  situations  such 
as  this,  they  rallied  behind  the  Hill  residents  providing  support 
through  their  sway  over  public  opinion  in  the  State. 
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only  give  them  a mortgage  if  they  had  purchased  'their  lot  and  had 
already  had  their  cellars  dug.  For  some  purchasing  a lot  meant 
selling  life  insurance  policies  or  other  securities  to  obtain  the 
original  capital. 

While  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  purchased  private  homes  at  prices 
which  to  some  seemed  unfair,  they  were  willing  to  sell  them  back 
for  salvage  for  a minimal  fee.  The  windows,  doors,  and  other 
materials  of  many  of  the  new  homes  were  taken  from  the  older 
dwellings.  Some  energetic  and  talented  individuals  built  their 
homes  entirely  out  of  these  materials. 

Home  owners  who  sold  their  property  to  the  Corps  were  given  first 
option  for  repurchasing  their  homes.  Some  individuals  did  this 
and  hired  a moving  company  to  pull  their  house  to  the  new  village. 

In  total,  approximately  ten  homes  were  moved  along  a track  by  a 
horse-pulled  windlass  (Photograph  11).  The  entire  cost  of  moving 
a home  included  cellar  and  foundation  and  was  generally  equal  to 
what  a new  home  would  have  cost  to  construct  in  the  new  village. 

Local  contractors  were  used  by  some  individuals  to  build  their 
houses.  Often  owners  would  request  that  the  contractors  leave 
some  rooms  unfinished  to  reduce  the  costs.  These  residents  had 
intentions  of  doing  the  finish  work  themselves  or  of  financing  it 
in  the  future.  However,  the  war  years  intervened  and  made  it 
impossible  to  get  the  necessary  materials.  To  this  day  some  rooms 
remain  in  an  unfinished  state. 

All  during  the  construction  of  the  new  village,  inconveniences 
were  endured  by  all.  Several  individuals  worked  on  their  homes 
during  the  winter.  Some  of  the  first  to  move  into  the  village 
found  themselves  without  water  because  the  new  water  system  was 
not  completed.  Water  had  to  be  tanked  in  and  each  person  had  to 
retrieve  his  own.  Also,  the  new  highway  had  not  been  completed, 
making  access  to  the  new  village  difficult. 

The  construction  of  the  new  town  hall,  the  school,  and  other  public 
works  was  going  smoothly*  An  old  storage  shed  was  bought  back 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  moved  up  to  the  new  village  to 
serve  as  the  town's  post  office. 

A landscape  architect,  who  donated  his  services,  designed  the  town's 
park  area  and  playground.  Two  other  architects  from  the  area 
designed  the  town  buildings.  All  of  the  details  for  these  buildings 
were  reviewed  by  the  Hill  residents  and  voted  on  at  various  town 
meetings.  The  final  price  tag  for  the  public  buildings  and 
facilities  was  going  to  be  approximately  $100,000.  of  which  $40,000 
was  a bond  issue  to  finance  the  water  system  and  $50,000  was  a 
temporary  note  to  cover  roads,  buildings,  etc.  (See  Financial 
Analysis) . 

In  the  private  sector,  other  problems  arose.  There  had  been  two 
denominations  and  two  churches  in  the  old  village.  The  combined 
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Overall,  the  move  from  the  old  to  the  new  village  was  a gradual 
step-by-step  process.  Self-initiative  and  neighborly  help  were 
the  continued  impetus  which  saw  the  project  through  to  completion. 

If  a family  had  to  give  up  their  car  to  afford  their  new  home, 
neighbors  offered  them  rides.  If  a tool,  or  some  construction 
advice,  or  actual  labor  was  needed,  those  were  all  given  freely 
between  residents  to  help  actualize  their  goal  of  constructing  a 
new  community. 

On  March  11,  1941,  the  annual  town  meeting  was  called  and  met  at 
the  town  hall  in  the  old  village.  In  the  middle  of  the  meeting, 
a motion  was  made  to  have  the  meeting  moved  to  the  new  town  hall, 
which  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  major  construction  and  relocation 
process.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  for  the  first  time  since 
March,  1940.  The  people  of  Hill  had,  by  their  own  efforts  and 
desires  and  with  the  help  of  many  others,  created  a new  home  for 
themselves.  (See  Photographs  12-17). 

By  October,  1941,  forty-seven  families  had  completed  their  move 
to  the  new  village,  twelve  more  were  having  homes  built,  and  four 
were  being  moved.  A new  village  store  had  been  opened  and  the  new 
highway  had  been  officially  opened  in  June.  Bodies  from  the  Old 
Hill  Cemetery  were  moved  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Cemetery  by  mid-November. 
The  New  Hampshire  legislature  had  extended  the  three-year 
reimbursement  for  lost  tax  value  for  an  additional  two  years. 

(Payment  of  lost  taxes  were  continued  for  several  years  with 
incremental  legislation  until  a bill  was  passed  in  1955.  This  bill 
would  pay  back  lost  tax  valuation  on  land,  property,  etc.,  reducing 
the  amount  by  two  and  one-half  percent  annually,  for  a duration 
of  forty  years). 

Several  aspects  of  the  relocation  lingered  on  for  years.  A few 
individuals  did  not  receive  compensation  for  their  properties  from 
the  court  until  1944.  The  town  was  not  awarded  a settlement  for 
the  majority  of  public  properties  until  1949.  The  final  buildings 
were  not  moved  from  the  old  village  and  the  cellars  had  not  been 
filled  until  1943  . And  several  of  the.  old  villagers  who  had  not 
made  the  initial  move  returned  to  the  new  village  a few  years  after 
the  relocation. 

However,  the  final  outcome  was  a new,  well-planned  community  with 
amenities  and  conveniences  which  were  non-existent  in  the  old 
village.  The  plan  which  Clark  had  designed,  had  been  approved  by 
all  involved  citizens  at  the  town  meeting.  For  some  who  were  not 
familiar  with  blueprints,  the  objectives  were  difficult  to 
conceptualize.  Models  were  constructed  and  several  questions 
answered  to  allow  full  participation  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Clark's  design  had  intended  to  remedy  many  of  the  problems  that 
were  part  of  the  old  village.  Residential  streets  curved  continuously 
and  did  not  border  any  major  thoroughfare,  reducing  the  traffic 


LOCAL  CARPENTERS  HELPED  BUILD  MANY  OF  THE 
RESIDENTIAL  DWELLINGS  IN  THE  NEW  VILLAGE. 
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flow  through  the  town.  A commercial  zone  was  placed  along  an 
access  road  off  the  major  highway,  thus,  the  stores  could  be 
utilized  by  the  local  residents  without  crossing  any  major  roads, 
and  at  the  same  time,  business  from  tourists  or  any  passersby  could 
be  maintained.  The  total  street  area  of  the  village  had  been 
shortened  from  two  and  one-half  to  one-quarter  mile,  which  reduced 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  All  service  mains  and  conduits  were 
placed  beneath  a grass  strip  between  the  road  and  sidewalk; 
therefore,  any  repairs  or  work  could  be  conducted  without  destroying 
existing  pavement.  Fire  hydrants  were  placed  intermittently, 
hence  minimizing  insurance  rates. 

A buffer  zone,  running  along  both  sides  of  the  major  highway, 
afforded  protection  from  traffic  and  noise  and  was  set  aside  as 
part  of  town  land.  Also,  each  house  abutted  a green  belt  to  allow 
for  the  maximum  amount  of  privacy. 

To  insure  the  continuance  of  these  amenities  and  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  capricious  development,  zoning  ordinances  were 
passed  to  protect  the  new  village  from  unplanned  or  rapid  growth. 

The  design  of  each  new  home  in  the  village  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  zoning  board  (originally  performed  by  the  Hi-11  Village  Improvement 
Association).  A minimum  value  for  new  houses  of  $2,000  (today, 
value  would  be  $20,000  to  $30,000)  was  imposed.  Setback  requirements 
from  streets  (25  feet)  and  side  lines  (20  feet)  were  approved,  and 
the  overall  planned  density  was  one  family  per  acre.  To  prevent 
speculation,  anyone  buying  a lot  in  the  new  village  was  required 
to  begin  construction  within  one  year  after  purchase.  The  water 
system  had  been  designed  to  serve  the  number  of  lots  of  land  out 
in  the  new  village.  This  placed  an  upper  limit  on  future  population 
growth  in  the  village. 

The  spatial  arrangement  of  Hill  residents  after  and  before  relocation 
are  illustrated  in  Figures  3 and  4.  The  numbers  appearing  on  each 
lot  site  correspond  to  particular  individuals.  Numbers  greater 
than  35  represent  those  persons  who  had  rented  in  the  old  village. 

A pattern  of  neighbors  in  the  old  village  selecting  adjacent  lots 
in  the  new  village  does  not  appear.  Residents  chose  home  sites 
because  of  amenities  such  as  open  space,  garden  plots,  or  distance 
from  major  roads,  rather  than  for  the  proximity  of  old  neighbors. 

This  was  the  shape  and  the  character  of  the  new  Hill  village. 

The  first  response  by  many  was  to  miss  the  200-year-old  village 
they  had  left.  Others  were  thankful  that  the  community  had  remained 
intact  and  that  they  were  able  to  stay  with  their  friends  and  in 
the  same  basic  locale. 

The  preceeding  narrative  has  attempted  to  provide  a general  account 
of  the  events  of  the  pre-relocation,  relocation,  construction  and 
post-construction  periods.  (For  a chronological  account  of  the 
major  events  surrounding  the  relocation,  see  Appendix  D) . 
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Photograph  19, 


A VIEW  ACROSS  THE  SKATING  POND  AT  THE  NEW  TOWN  HALL. 


1 Process  and  Impacts 

The  following  short  sections  are  intended  to  summarize  some  important 
points  and  present  a more  in-depth  analysis  of  some  aspects  of 
the  relocation  process.  These  sections  will  highlight  the  important 
points  learned  from  the  Hill  experience.  Included  are  scenarios 
which  illustrate: 

1)  "The  involvement  of  various  governmental  levels". 

2)  Leadership  during  the  relocation  process. 

3)  Those  events  which  might  make  the  Hill  relocation  different 
from  others  and  which  point  to  important  factors  which 
should  be  considered  in  any  future  relocation. 

4)  Was  Hill  an  anomaly?  Could  it  happen  again? 

5)  Overall  costs  and  benefits  on  the  regional,  local,  and 
individual  levels. 

6)  The  financial  aspects  of  the  relocation  which  not  only 
allowed  the  citizens  to  build  a new  town,  but  also  placed 
them  in  an  advantageous  tax  structure  which  has  kept  their 
taxes  down  to  this  day. 

The  Involvement  of  Various  Governmental  Levels 

The  relocation  of  Hill  illustrates  a format  for  possible  roles 
which  might  be  effective  in  future  community  relocations.  In 
this  specific  case  study,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  played  a nominal 
part;  however,  under  more  recent  federal  legislation  (The  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970,  P.L.  91-646),  they  could  become  more  active  in  initiating 
many  of  the  relationships  which  provided  for  the  comparatively 
successful  relocation  of  Hill.  (See  Figure  3). 
r 

The  actual  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  flood  protection  project 
along  the  Merrimack  was  a combined  state  and  federal  decision. 
Assistance  from  Washington  was  solicited  by  the  affected  states. 
Permission  to  begin  a comprehensive  plan  of  study  was  approved  by 
Congress,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  War  Department  - the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Approval  of  the  completed  study  rested  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  legislators,  governors  and  the  appointed  commission. 

The  final  appropriation  for  construction  of  the  projects  was 
allocated  by  Congress  (under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936). 

To  this  point  the  procedure  outlined  above  would  be  approximately 
parallel  to  the  procedure  of  today.  The  strategies  which  were 
perhaps  unique  to  this  case  involved  the  relation  between  the 
state,  the  town  government,  and  the  individual  citizens  of  Hill. 

The  only  parts  played  by  the  federal  government  were  principally 
to  build  the  dams,  to  hold  public  hearings  informing  residents  in 
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Figure  3. 

SETTLEMENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEW  VILLAGE 


the  area  about  the  proposed  flood  protection  project,  and  finally 
to  negotiate  fair  market  value  for  those  properties  which  would 
be  taken. 

In  the  Hill  relocation,  the  state,  via  the  Planning  and  Development 
Commission,  acted  as  counselor,  organizer,  aid,  planner,  architect, 
construction  engineer,  and  intermediator  between  the  town  and  the 
federal  government.  Also,  the  selectmen  of  Hill  first  received 
official  information  about  their  town's  possible  plight  from  the 
state  planning  office,  which  suggested  a course  of  action  for 
the  community.  Notice  of  the  impending  inundation  came  far  enough 
in  advance  (one  and  one-half  years  before  any  actions  were  taken), 
to  allow  the  town  a period  to  orient  themselves  to  the  realities 
of  relocation. 

The  institutions  of  town  government  and  town  meetings,  characteristic 
of  New  England,  allowed  for  an  open  colloquium  at  which  citizens 
could  discuss  alternatives  and  make  decisions  as  an  entire  unit. 

The  open  town  meetings  allowed  for  public  participation  at  each 
critical  stage  during  the  relocation  process.  A sense  of  individual 
and  group  involvement  and  purpose  was  maintained  by  keeping  these 
channels  of  communication  open  to  the  citizenry. 

Empowered  by  the  town,  the  selectmen  served  as  representatives  of 
the  citizens'  will,  and  made  decisions  for  the  town  when  the 
initiative  was  given  to  them;  however,  in  many  situations,  such 
as  taking  the  individual  options  on  all  three  possible  future 
town  sites,  these  selectmen  took  risks  to  ensure  the  town's 
survival.  The  selectmen  were  able  to  comprehend  and  internalize 
Clark's  plan  and  to  work  in  a leadership  role  to  attain  it. 

A secondary  outcome  from  the  relocation  process  was  the  increase 
of  vertical  integration  of  government.  Federal  assistance  during 
the  Depression,  advances  in  transportation  and  communication 
systems,  and  a trend  toward  urbanization,  brought  with  them  the 
end  of  the  self-contained  autonomous  rural  community.  Towns  began 
to  be  more  dependent  on  larger  governmental  divisions,  county, 
state,  regional,  or  federal.  Funds  to  be  allocated  for  town 
functions  and  projects  were  becoming  available  only  through  state 
and  federal  grants. 

This  multi-governmental  mix,  which  today  had  become  the  norm  for 
most  small  towns  as  exemplified  through  general  revenue  sharing, 

CETA,  and  fedei’al  specifications  for  waste  water  discharge,  became 
familiar  to  the  selectmen  and  citizens  of  Hill  at  an  earlier  date. 

Leadership 

The  key  relationship  through  the  entire  relocation  process  was 
between  the  three  selectmen,  representing  the  town,  and  Clark, 
representing  larger  governmental  divisions.  The  individual 
personalities  of  these  actors  were  a significant  element  in  the 
successful  relocation  of  the  Hill  community.  Frederick  Clark  was 
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the  newly  appointed  director  of  the  State  Planning  and  Development 
Commission.  He  had  written  various  publications  ("Your  Home  Town", 


"A  Community  Development  Handbook",  1939)  on  strategies  for  planning 
small  towns.  Hill  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  all 
of  these  techniques  at  one  time.  Offering  the  town  a plan  provided 
a goal  and  direction  at  a critical  time.  The  planning  director 
conveyed  a feeling  of  real  concern  and  provoked  a feeling  that 
the  citizens  of  Hill  could  survive  as  a community  if  they,  with 
their  own  initiative,  decided  to  reestablish  themselves.  From 
the  beginning  Clark  assured  the  citizens  that  the  only  posture 
that  he  was  going  to  assume  in  the  relocation  was  an  advisory  one. 
The  citizens  were  going  to  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
moving  their  town,  but  he  would  extend  any  help  that  he  could 
through  his  planning  office  in  Concord. 

Clark  also  served  as  liaison  to  other  governmental  agencies.  He 
made  the  town  aware  of  its  rights  and  put  it  in  contact  with  any 
group  or  agency  which  might  have  been  helpful.  It  was  under  his 
direction  that  the  town  communicated  with  the  WPA,  who  eventually 
roughed  out  the  roads  and  landscaped  the  new  village,  saving  the 
town  approximately  $82,000  (Official  WPA  Purchase  Numbers 
165-1-13-8  and  65-1-13-21111). 

Two  of  the  three  selectmen  elected  at  the  time  were  under  thirty, 
and  were  open  to  new  ideas.  One  was  a farmer,  whose  family  dated 
back  to  the  original  settlers  of  Hill.  The  other,  who  was  a 
newcomer  in  the  eyes  of  the  town,  had  moved  to  Hill  nine  years 
before  the  intended  flood  protection  project  (1931)  and  had 
started  a crutch  factory  in  the  building  where  the  old  chair 
factory  had  been  located.  When  the  relocation  was  being  considered 
he  promised  to  continue  the  operation  of  his  small  industry.  This 
gave  the  citizens  some  sense  of  security,  in  that  some  industrial 
base  would  be  left  in  the  town. 

These  two  selectmen  represented  a new  leadership  in  Hill.  Until 
approximately  1931  one  man  who  controlled  the  economic  wealth  of 
Hill  had  indirectly  influenced  many  of  the  town's  decisions. 

The  "town  boss",  however,  had  died,  and  his  partners  had  sold  the 
business.  In  other  small  rural  towns  the  effects  of  the  Depression 
had  dislodged  these  informal  leaders  from  their  positions  of  power. 

Also,  the  construction  engineer  for  the  new  village,  who  had  been 
a member  of  Clark's  office,  took  the  initiative  to  see  that  all 
went  according  to  plan.  Whenever  there  was  a way  to  save  the 
residents  a few  dollars  or  to  help  them  with  the  move,  he  did  so. 

It  was  his  energy  which  saw  that  the  town  was  actually  built. 

Person  was  also  a character  with  whom  the  citizens  could  easily 
identify  - large,  burly,  industrious,  and  good-natured;  he  was 
able  to  maintain  the  momentum  and  enthusiasm  of  all  the  residents 
who  were  actively  involved  with  moving  to  the  new  village. 

The  leadership  of  all  these  individuals  and  the  trust  they  were 
able  to  elicit  from  this  New  England  population  were  critical  in 
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achieving  the  relocation  and  formation  of  a new  community.  Without 
their  continued  support,  initiative,  and  concern  for  the  whole, 
the  residents  of  Hill  may  have  gone  the  way  of  other  relocations, 
disbanding  and  moving  to  other  towns  or  areas.  However,  while  these 
actors  were  important,  the  constant  individual  motivation  and 
perseverance  of  Hill's  citizens  during  various  aspects  of  the 
relocation  was  also  instrumental  in  establishing  the  new  village 
(e.g.,  one  man  cut  and  cleared  the  site  for  the  new  church  in  his 
spare  time) . 

Was  Hill  an  Anomaly  - Could  it  Happen  Again? 

There  were  several  unplanned  incidents  that  occurred  during  the 
relocation  period  which  facilitated  the  actual  reestablishment  of 
Hill.  Some  of  these  could  be  duplicated  today.  Similar  resources 
could  be  utilized  from  the  existing  governmental  milieu  of  agencies 
and  legislation,  approximating  the  pattern  of  events  that  took 
place  in  Hill.  Other  factors  which  contributed  to  the  making  of 
this  situation  were  probably  unique  to  this  one  case.  The 
following  is  an  attempt  to  highlight  those  elements  which 
characterized  the  reestablishment  of  Hill  and  which  might  be  hard 
to  recreate  in  another  contemporary  situation. 

Local  Factors. 

A Crisis  Situation  - The  relocation  of  Hill  residents  took  place 
just  following  severe  regional  damage  from  flooding.  Residents 
of  Hill  were  aware  of  the  extreme  social  and  economic  costs  which 
downstream  residents  had  suffered.  There  was  an  atmosphere  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  avert  future  catastrophe.  In  other 
words,  a significant  rationale  was  presented  which  was  comprehendible 
by  the  villagers.  They  had  experienced  the  fear  of  flooding 
themselves . 

Leadership  - As  mentioned  earlier,  a transition  in  power  had 
recently  occurred  in  Hill.  This  permitted  the  selectmen  to  have 
a position  of  authority  and  power  which  may  not  have  been 
afforded  them  if  the  major  millowner  who  previously  served  as 
informal  town  boss  had  still  been  present.  Also,  the  selectmen 
of  Hill  at  this  time  had  the  ability  to  deal  with  and  comprehend 
the  complex  issues  which  they  faced  and  were  able  to  interact 
effectively  with  diverse  governmental  agencies. 

A Consensus  - Once  those  individuals  who  opted  to  move  to  the  new 
village  had  made  up  their  minds,  a working  concensus  was  formed, 
with  the  primary  goal  of  reestablishing  their  community.  This 
created  a viable  group  that  was  capable  of  making  rapid  decisions, 
or,  when  necessary,  abdicating  that  responsibility  to  the  selectmen. 
Any  decentralized  planning  process  is  able  to  function  more 
smoothly  with  an  operational  concensus. 

Economic  Base  - In  this  specific  incident,  enough  economic  base 
was  carried  from  the  old  village  to  the  new  to  provide  residents 
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with  employment.  Two  small  industries  remained,  the  crutch 
factory  and  the  needle  factory.  Some  people  worked  in  community 
services  and  others  commuted  to  nearby  urban  centers. 

Cooperation  Between  Individual  Residents  - The  reestablishment 
of  Hill  was  a community  effort.  It  was  not  a case  in  which 
each  individual  moved  onto  a purchased  lot  in  a new  model 
community  and  created  a separate  life  style.  Rather,  everyone 
worked  together  to  achieve  a common  goal  (e.g.,  30  people 
turned  up  one  day  to  paint  the  new  town  hall).  The  community 
as  a whole  had  conceptualized  a goal  which  could  not  be 
realized  until  each  participant  had  been  resettled  in  the 
new  village. 

Lots  Reasonably  Priced  - The  price  of  $150  to  $250  for  a 
half-acre  lot  with  sidewalks,  streets,  water,  and  fire  hydrants 
was  reasonable,  even  by  1940  standards.  Most  of  those  who 
desired  to  move  to  the  new  village  could  afford  this  price. 

Also,  a large  percentage  of  renters  could  secure  the  capital 
to  purchase  a lot  and  dig  a cellar,  and  thus  receive  financing 
for  their  houses  from  the  bank  in  Concord. 

Avoided  Land  Speculation  - By  buying  options  on  all  three 
possible  sites  for  the  new  village,  the  selectmen  deterred 
the  involvement  of  speculators.  Also,  placing  stipulations 
which  required  construction  to  begin  within  a year  on  the 
purchase  of  lots  from  the  Hill  Village  Improvement  Association 
restricted  speculation. 

Formation  of  a Non-Profit  Corporation  for  Land  Transactions  - 
The  Hill  Village  Improvement  Association  handled  all  land 
transactions  in  the  new  village.  This  served  several  functions: 
(1)  It  prevented  land  speculation;  (2)  It  separated  dealings 
in  the  private  sector  from  those  in  the  public  sector;  and 
(3)  The  Board  of  Directors  provided  positions  for  greater 
direct  involvement  for  seven  citizens. 

Utilization  of  Old  Building  Materials  - The  resourceful  New 
Englanders  who  reestablished  their  community  made  full  use  of 
all  available  materials  - doors,  windows,  siding,  etc.  - from 
the  old  village.  These  materials  could  be  secured  by  simply 
purchasing  a house  in  the  old  village.  The  resale  price 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  a nominal  sum. 

Cooperation  of  Concord  Banks  - Local  banks  in  Franklin  and 
Bristol  were  unwilling  to  take  any  more  mortgages  from  Hill 
residents.  This  reluctance  of  local  banks  to  provide  mortgage 
money  for  the  Hill  relocation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  commit  a large  proportion  of  their  assets 
to  such  a project  which  appeared  to  involve  above  average 
risk.  The  banks  in  Concord,  however,  were  willing  to  give 
mortgages  to  any  individual  who  could  purchase  a lot  and  dig 
a cellar. 
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Ability  to  Wait  for  Greater  Compensation  for  Town  Property  - 
Securing  a $50,000  loan  .allowed  the  town  the  flexibility  to 
negotiate  and  "horse  trade"  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
value  of  town  property  and  buildings.  The  objective  of  the  town 
was  to  receive  the  entire  replacement  value  for  the  new  village. 

The  final  outcome  was  decided  in  court  nine  years  after  the 
relocation.  In  the  court's  decision,  the  town  ended  up  receiving 
equivalently  less  than  the  original  settlement  ($55,000)  offered 
them  in  1940.  (See  Financial  Analysis). 

State  Involvement. 

The  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission  - The  Commission 
supplied  planners,  consultants,  construction  engineers,  procedural 
information,  and  information  about  funding  sources.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  this  state  office  was  the  primary  mover  and  coordinator 
of  the  relocation,  and,  to  a large  extent,  was  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  the  new  community. 

Lending  Rate  Increase  - The  state,  via  the  Governor  and  Council, 
extended  the  lending  rate  of  the  town  beyond  the  3%  of  total  town 
value  limit.  The  state  also  helped  secure  the  low  interest  rate 
loan  from  Boston  banks  for  rebuilding  town  property  by  insuring 
the  note. 

Payment  of  Lost  Tax  Value  - All  real  property  which  was  taken 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  carried  on  the  town's  tax  roster 
with  tax  reimbursement  coming  from  the  state  in  perpetuity  for  lost 
land  values,  and  at  a depreciating  rate  of  2.5%  per  year  for 
forty  years  for  buildings. 

A New  State  Highway  - At  the  same  time  that  reestablishment  was 
being  considered  by  the  Hill  residents,  a new  highway  was  being 
constructed.  This  gave  the  town  a major  access  road  for  a new 
village  site.  It  also  provided  the  availability  of  a contractor 
to  do  the  finish  work  on  the  town  road.  Because  he  was  already 
working  in  the  area,  the  cost  to  the  town  was  reduced. 

Federal  Involvement. 

The  WPA  Built  Roads  and  Cleared  Land  - The  WPA's  primary  involvement 
was  to  clear  the  land  and  rough  out  the  roads  ($72,000  Purchase 
Number  165-1-13-8)  and  later  to  come  back  and  landscape  the  new 
village  ($10,000  Purchase  Number  65-1-13-2111).  This  came  to  an 
$82,000  saving  for  the  town. 

Corps  of  Engineers  - Public  hearings  and  managing  of  the  transfer 
properties  were  the  responsibility  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They 
also  hired  a subcontractor  to  move  the  town's  cemeteries.  Although 
many  of  the  elements  which  contributed  to  the  reestablishment 
of  this  town  could  be  duplicated  under  today's  relocation 
legislation,  other  factors  presented  here  should  be  seen  as 
possible  alternatives  or  strategies  to  be  considered  whenever  a 
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\ town  might  be  threatened  by  a water  project.  In  this  case  study, 

several  events  occurred  simultaneously  which  were  not  pre-planned. 


The  pieces  of  the  puzzle  seemed  to  fall  into  place  without  a 
comprehensive  model  for  the  relocation  procedure.  It  took  a great 
deal  of  coordination  and  awareness  on  the  part  of  Hill's  citizens 
and  state  planners;  there  was  no  federal  program  which  outlined 
the  events  and  scenarios  of  this  relocation.  Perhaps  in  the 
future  a similar  set  of  circumstances  can  be  intentionally 
created  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  serve  as  an  alternative 
that  can  be  offered  to  individuals  who  must  confront  relocation. 

Costs  and  Benefits 

The  effects  of  relocation  on  the  residents  of  Hill  must  be 
differentiated  among  four  impacted  populations:  (1)  home  owners; 

(2)  renters  who  moved  to  the  new  village;  (3)  renters  who  could 
not  purchase  a lot  and  had  to  leave;  and  (4)  older  people  who 
could  not  expend  the  effort  to  move,  even  though  they  had  owned 
their  own  homes.  Ho  equation  which  numerically  weighs  costs 
and  benefits  is  presented.  (See  Financial  Analysis  at  back, 
for  monetary  benefits  to  the  community  as  a whole).  Rather, 
an  enumeration  of  outcomes  and  those  populations  who  benefited 
or  lost  as  a result  of  the  move  will  be  summarized.  It  must  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  benefits  which  accrued  from  this  move  were 
an  indirect  result  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  involvement  with 
the  project. 

Community  and  Regional  Benefits. 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  scientifically  document  all  the 
regional  and  community  impacts  of  a relocation  project.  However, 
the  major  regional  benefits  appear  to  be: 

1.  The  primary  and  overall  value  of  the  project  was  the  flood 
protection  that  downstream  residents  received. 

2.  Construction  work  for  men  in  the  area  was  provided  by  the 
project  for  a three-year  duration. 

3.  If  the  reservoir  were  kept  full,  recreational  and  water 
storage  amenities  sould  be  created. 

The  major  community  benefits  appear  to  be: 


1.  The  water  system  in  Hill's  old  village  was  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  relocation 
provided  both  the  impetus  and  some  funding  to  replace 
it  in  the  new  village.  The  new  water  system  had  a 
capacity  which  was  large  enough  to  handle  the  town's 
future  growth. 


2.  Total  street  length  was  shortened  in  the  new  village, 

reducing  maintenance  and  snow  ploughing  costs  to  the  town. 
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3.  Fire  insurance  rates  were  reduced  in  the  new  village 
because  of  the  placement  of  fire  hydrants. 

4.  No  major  highways  passed  through  the  town,  reducing 
noise  and  traffic  and  adding  to  the  safety  in  the 
community.  (The  main  street  in  the  old  village  had 
been  a state  highway). 

5.  Each  lot  in  the  new  village  backed  up  to  an  area  of 
open  space.  Also,  the  entire  community  had  a greenbelt 
surrounding  it. 

6.  The  homes  which  were  built  in  the  new  village  were 
better  equipped  with  modern  conveniences. 

7.  This  type  of  relocation  - reestablishment  - permitted 
the  members  of  the  community  to  remain  together  as  a 
unit.  They  did  not  have  to  abandon  old  friendships 
and  relationships. 

8.  The  desire  to  reestablish  the  town  brought  citizens 
more  closely  together  than  they  had  been  previously. 
Strong  bonds  and  a new  sense  of  community  identity 
was  established.  Also,  a degree  of  town  pride  was 
fostered  by  the  relocation  in  that  citizens  could 
sit  back  and  see  what  they  had  accomplished.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  reaction,  like  several  others, 
is  typical  during  the  aftermath  of  any  disaster. ^ 

Thus,  this  result  is  not  necessarily  caused  by  good 
planning,  but  is  characteristic  of  crisis  situations. 

9.  Hill  had  become  an  "owners"  community.  Since  there 

were  only  new  individual  residences,  no  rental  properties 
were  available.  This  added  a degree  of  homogeneity 
to  the  new  community. 

10.  Before  the  relocation,  there  was  no  zoning  or  land 
use  planning  in  Hill.  With  the  input  of  the  State 
Planning  and  Development  Commission,  the  new  community 
adopted  zoning  ordinances,  setback  requirements, 

a master  plan,  minimum  home  valuation,  deed  restrictions, 
and  provisions  to  reduce  land  speculation.  All 
of  these  provided  a plan  to  keep  the  scenic  and  rural 
qualities  of  life  alive  in  the  community. 

11.  There  was  adequate  and  available  land  for  gardening 
in  the  new  village,  an  important  pastime  and  economic 
cushion  for  many  rural  New  Englanders. 
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The  major  individual  benefits  appear  to  be: 

1.  Hill's  relocation  created  the  opportunity  for  several 
individuals  who  had  rented  in  the  old  village  to  become 
home  owners  in  the  new  village. 

2.  Home  owners  in  the  old  village  were  able  to  purchase  new 
homes  in  the  new  village  with  the  settlement  they  had 
received  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

3.  The  tax  reimbursements  provided  by  the  state  have  kept 
property  tax  rates  down. 

The  major  regional  costs  appear  to  be: 

1.  The  overall  construction  cost,  tax  reimbursement,  land 
acquisition,  and  maintenance  costs. 

2.  The  loss  of  an  unobstructed  flowing  river. 

3.  Environmental  deterioration  to  the  dry-bed  reservoir  area 
from  periodic  inundation. 

The  major  community  costs  appear  to  be: 

1.  The  rich  bottom  land  of  Hill  along  the  femigewas set  River 
was  particularly  scenic.  The  river  gently  meandered  along 
the  old  village  with  hills  rising  from  the  valley  floor. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  original  settlers  had  the  choicest 
valley  land  to  settle  on. 

2.  Loss  of  economic  base  was  perhaps  the  greatest  cost  to 
the  community.  The  dowel  factory  moved  away,  and  the 
stores,  shops,  restaurants,  etc.,  were  lost  during  this 
move.  Only  one  general  store  remained.  (See  Trend  Analysis). 

3.  A secondary  cost  resulting  from  the  loss  of  private  businesses 
was  the  fact  that  several  people  who  had  found  employment 

in  town  now  had  to  look  in  nearby  communities  for  work 
and  commute  daily. 

4.  The  loss  of  population  not  only  took  away  some  of  the 
town's  tax  base,  but  also  some  diversity  in  the  social 
and  age  structure. 

5.  Moving  to  the  new  village  made  the  river  less  accessible 
to  townspeople  for  recreational  purposes. 

6.  The  area  of  the  reservoir  was  not  well  maintained  or 
patroled.  Vagrants  have  found  the  area  a comfortable 
stopping  spot.  This  had  intimidated  many  residents  who 
might  have  other  wise  made  use  of  the  area. 
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7.  The  town  was  in  debt  for  a number  of  years,  although  much 
of  this  was  cancelled  by  the  final  settlement  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  (1949)  and  by  the  tax  reimbursement 
from  the  state. 

8.  The  loss  of  rental  property  made  access  to  the  community 
more  difficult  for  individuals  of  a particular  socio- 
economic status. 

The  major  individual  costs  appear  to  be: 

1.  Hill  was  an  old  community.  Many  of  the  residents  who 
lived  in  Hill  at  the  time  of  relocation  were  descendants 
of  the  original  settlers.  The  trauma  of  leaving  the 
homes  in  which  they  had  grown  up  was  severe  for  many. 

2.  Several  of  the  older  residents  in  the  community  left 
even  though  they  had  the  capital  to  build  another  house. 
The  effort  required  to  start  over  in  an  undeveloped 
community  was  too  difficult  for  the  elderly  population. 

3.  A few  members  of  the  younger  population,  mostly  renters, 
left  town  because  they  could  not  afford  the  price  of 

a lot  in  the  new  village. 

4.  Others  left  town  because  they  felt  that  the  community  was 
no  longer  viable  or  economically  sound.  Others  moved  to 
their  place  of  employment. 

5.  Many  townspeople  felt  resentment  toward  the  government 
for  not  providing  adequate  funds  and  procedures  to 
help  those  who  wished  to  stay  in  the  community  but  had 
to  leave  because  of  lack  of  assistance. 

6.  The  cost  of  moving  was  absorbed  by  the  townspeople. 

(Today  provisions  are  made  to  cover  these  costs). 

7.  "Horse  trading,"  or  "dickering",  in  New  England  slang, 
resulted  in  a loss  by  some  owners.  Those  who  went 

to  court  generally  received  fair  market  value  or  better 
for  their  property. 

8.  Some  individuals  had  to  use  savings,  sell  insurance 
policies,  etc.,  to  afford  the  move  to  the  new  village. 
This  created  a degree  of  economic  instability  for  these 
individuals,  by  forfeiting  their  economic  securities. 

Financial  Analysis 

This  section  will  discuss  the  financial  impact  of  the  relocation 
on  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  Hill. 
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Public  Sector. 


The  relocation  of  Hill  Village  created  a two-sided  financial 
problem  for  town  officials.  The  Town  of  Hill  needed  a large 
sum  of  money  to  finance  the  reconstruction  of  town  facilities 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  town's  property  tax  base  of  $616,000 
in  1940  was  being  reduced  by  nearly  30%. 

The  major  sources  of  capital  funds  for  reconstruction  of  the 
town's  public  facilities  came  from  loans  and  the  U.S.  Government 
payments  for  facilities  taken  in  the  old  village,  however, 
the  inability  of  town  officials  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
reach  a settlement  regarding  the  compensation  for  public 
facilities  delayed  the  final  payment  of  $60,000  for  nine  years. 
Consequently,  the  town  had  to  use  borrowed  capital  to  finance 
the  reconstruction.  Because  the  capital  needs  for  the  reestablish- 
ment of  Hill  would  exceed  the  town's  debt  limitation  permitted 
by  state  law,  the  State  Legislature,  upon  request  of  the  town's 
selectmen,  agreed  to  raise  the  debt  limitations  for  Hill.  (See 
Illustration  next  page). 

Besides  the  problems  of  financing  the  new  village,  the  residents 
were  concerned  about  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
town.  If  the  town  did  not  find  an  alternative  source  of  revenue 
for  the  taxes  lost  on  property  taken  by  the  federal  government, 
the  tax  burden  on  the  remaining  property  would  increase 
substantially.  Again  the  town  officials  turned  to  the  State 
Legislature  for  assistance.  They  argued  that  those  who  benefited 
from  flood  protection  should  help  compensate  the  tax  payers  who 
would  be  burdened  by  the  taking  property  off  the  tax  rolls  in 
Hill.  The  legislature  agreed  and  passed  legislation  which  provided 
state  revenues  to  offset  the  tax  base  which  would  be  lost  on 
town  lands  taken  by  the  U.S.  Government. 


Government  Payments  for  Public  Property  Taken  in  Old  Hill  Village 
In  1940,  the  U.S.  Government  offered  the  Town  of  Hill  $55,000 
for  the  public  facilities  in  the  old  village;  however,  town 
officials  thought  the  payment  should  be  approximately  $100,000, 
or  the  replacement  cost  of  all  town  facilities,  and  rejected  this 
offer.  In  1941,  the  town  accepted  $80.00  from  the  U.S.  Government 
to  pay  for  a new  cemetery  site.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  paid 
for  the  contractor  who  moved  the  graves  to  the  new  cemetery  site. 
In  1942,  the  Hill  School  District  received  $9,000  for  the  old 
school.  In  the  same  year  men  accepted  $8,300  for  the  old  town 
hall,  old  store  house,  and  a water  main  to  the  chair  factory; 


however,  no  agreement  could  be  reached  regarding  the  compensation 
for  streets,  sidewalks,  bridges  and  a water  system.  The  town 
reports  indicated  that  the  selectmen  were  asking  for  an  additional 
$82,000  for  these  facilities.  The  claim  of  the  Town  of  Hill 
against  the  federal  govnernment  was  finally  settled  by  the  court 
in  1949  for  an  amount  of  $60,000.  far  short  of  the  town's  desired 
figure . 
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Financed  Through  Three  Local, 
Private  Lending  Institutions 


• SOLOW,  ANATOIE,  HILL,  N.  H.  RECREATED  • A PRECEDENT  FOR  PL»H‘lEPS,  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD, 

NOVEKRER,  1941,  PP.  45,47 


Figure  6. 

FINANCING  OF  THE  NEW  VILLAGE 


j The  total  payment  for  all  public  facilities  received  by  the  Town 

of  Hill  and  the  Hill  School  District  by  1949  was  $77,380;  however, 
the  real  value  of  the  payment  in  terms  of  1940  dollars  was 
considerably  less.  The  town  lost  interest  on  $60,000  for  nine 
years  and  inflation  reduced  the  purchasing  power  during  this  period. 
If  one  assumes  that  the  opportunity  cost  of  capital  and  inflation 
together  amount  to  about  4%  per  year  during  these  nine  years,  the 
discounted  1940  real  value  of  the  $77,380  was  only  about  $58,560. 
Furthermore,  considering  that  legal  fees  for  the  court  settlement 
were  $7,934  in  1949,  the  discounted  value  of  government  payments 
was  reduced  to  $53,013,  in  comparison  to  the  $55,000  originally 
offered  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1940.  Clearly,  court  costs, 
inflation  and  interest  payments  are  important  considerations  for 
any  town  officials  faced  with  a relocation  proposal. 

Private  Financing  - The  State  of  New  Hampshire  agreed  to  arrange 
for  a $50,000  loan  for  the  Town  of  Hill  in  1940  at  1%  annual 
interest.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  were  used  to  purchase  land, 
build  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  construct  public  buildings.  In 
1942,  the  town  paid  $8,000  toward  the  note's  principal  and  gave 
the  State  an  additional  $5,400  for  interest  on  the  note.  This 
note  was  retired  in  1949  when  the  Town  received  the  final  settlement 
for  property  in  the  old  village. 

The  water  system  was  financed  with  a $40,000  bond  issued  for 
twenty  years  in  1940  at  an  annual  interest  charge  of  2.5%. 

During  the  first  three  years,  the  water  account  had  to  borrow 
funds  to  make  interest  and  principal  payment  on  the  bonds 
because  the  final  settlement  had  not  been  received  from  the 
federal  government  and  current  user  fees  were  not  received  until 
the  system  was  completed  in  1942.  Twenty  years  after  the  move  the 
final  payment  was  made  on  the  water  bonds,  thereby  terminating  the 
payments  associated  with  the  move  to  the  new  village. 

• The  new  school  was  financed  with  funds  received  for  the  old  school 

and  about  $2,000  from  local  tax  revenues. 

Expenditures  for  Public  Facilities  in  the  New  Village  - The  total 
construction  cost  of  buildings  and  facilities  in  the  new  village 
was  approximately  $102,000.  The  major  items  of  cost  were  the 
purchase  of  land,  the  construction  of  a new  street  and  sidewalks, 
a new  water  system,  and  a new  town  hall  and  school.  The  distribution 
of  expenditures  among  the  town,  water  account  and  school  district 
were : 


Town $50,800 

School  11,000 

Water  Account.  . . 40,000 

Total  . . . .$101,800 


Most  of  this  expenditure  occurred  in  1940  and  1941.  Major 
expenditures  in  1940  included:  Town  hall  construction  - $11,337; 
streets  and  sidewalks  - $18,790;  land  for  streets,  parks  and 


Table  1 


PAYMENTS  RECEIVED  FROM  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  PROPERTY  TAKEN  IN 

OLD  VILLAGE 


YEAR 

ITEM 

AMOUNT 

1940* 

DISCOUNTED  VALUE 

1941 

Reimbursement  for  cost 
of  new  cemetary  site 

$ 80.00 

$ 76.92 

1941 

Sale  of  Old  School 

9,000.00 

8,653.50 

1942 

Sale  of  Old  Storehouse 

2,650.00 

2,450.19 

1942 

Sale  of  Old  Town  Hall 

5,600.00 

5,177.76 

1942 

Sale  of  Water  Main  from 
Street  to  Chair  Factory 

50.00 

46.23 

1949 

Government  Settlement 

60,000.00 

42,156.00 

TOTAL 

$77,380.00 

$58,560.60 

’’•Discounted  at  4 percent. 

Source:  Town  reports,  Town  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire,  selected 

years  1941  to  1949. 
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playgrounds  - $5,000;  WPA  Project  - $4,014;  school  - $11,000; 
water  account  - $26,574.  In  1941,  the  town  paid  an  additional 
$6,200  on  the  V/ PA  project  for  street  and  sidewalk  improvements, 
and  $12,729  for  the  water  system.  By  the  end  of  1942,  most  of 
the  reconstruction  was  completed. 

Besides  the  construction  costs  paid  by  the  Town  of  Hill,  the 
U.S.  government's  WPA  project  expended  another  $85,000  for 
construction  of  streets,  sidewalks  and  landscaping  for  the  new 
village.  Therefore,  the  total  cost  of  reconstructing  public 
facilities  in  the  new  village  was  close  to  $187,000. 

State  Revenue  Subsidies  to  Offset  Loss  of  Tax  Revenues  - 
Approximately  $230,000  of  assessed  property  was  purchased  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Town  of  Hill.  This  represented 
about  30%  of  the  assessed  taxable  property  in  Hill  in  1940. 

In  accordance  with  state  legislation  that  had  been  passed  to  give 
assistance  to  towns  that  lost  their  property  tax  base  for 
flood  control  purposes,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  compensated 
the  town  of  Hill  for  its  lost  revenues.  By  1942,  the  state  was 
paying  Hill  $5,631  for  lost  taxes.  As  the  Corps  completed  land 
purchases,  the  state  payment  rose  to  about  $6,800  in  1943. 

Although  the  state  payments  were  originally  scheduled  to  be 
reduced  or  terminated  after  three  years,  subsequent  legislation 
made  provisions  for  continued  state  payment  to  Hill. 

In  1955,  the  State  and  Hill  established  an  inventory  valuation  of 
$257,700  for  tax  calculations  on  the  land  taken  for  flood  control. 

Of  this  amount,  $53,515  was  for  land  and  $204,185  was  for  buildings. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  the  $204,185  for  buildings  would  be 
depreciated  2.5%  ($5,104.62)  per  year  for  forty  years.  State 
payments  would  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  undepreciated 
value  of  land  and  buildings  by  the  current  tax  rate.  Since  the 
tax  rate  has  been  increasing  faster  than  the  rate  of  depreciation, 
state  payments  have  increased  over  time.  Annual  payments  increased 
from  $11,608  in  1960  to  $31,484  in  1976,  while  total  state 
payments  for  lost  taxes  have  amounted  to  approximately  one-half 
million  dollars  in  the  period  1940-1977.  (See  Appendix  B) . 

While  some  would  say  that  the  town  may  not  have  received  adequate 
compensation  for  its  public  facilities,  most  would  have  to  agree 
that  Hill  received  very  adequate  compensation  for  its  loss  of  tax 
base.  In  fact,  about  one-half  of  the  lost  tax  base  was  returned 
to  the  tax  books  by  1942.  But  Hill  continued  to  receive  full 
compensation  for  this  loss  until  1955.  The  state  payments  enabled 
Hill  to  stabilize  its  tax  rate  at  $30.00  per  $1,000  of  assessed 
property  valuation  for  nearly  seven  years  after  the  relocation. 

The  state's  payment  of  taxes  for  buildings  in  the  old  village, 
which  were  nearly  all  replaced  in  the  new  village  by  1950, 
was  like  adding  another  $200,000  to  the  town's  tax  base.  The 
compensation  from  the  state  certainly  eased  the  financial  burden 
of  the  relocation  and  the  members  of  the  new  community. 
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Private  Sector. 


The  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  mentioned  earlier,  paid  $230,000  for 
private  property  taken  in  Hill  for  the  Franklin  Falls  Flood 
Control  Project.  In  many  cases,  the  compensation  for  homes  in 
the  old  Hill  village  was  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  a 
new  home.  Furthermore,  renters  in  the  old  village  received  no 
compensation . 

The  local  banks  in  Franklin  and  Bristol,  New  Hampshire,  were  not 
interested  in  financing  the  large  number  of  homes  that  would  be 
constructed  in  the  new  village.  Fortunately,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  offered  to  provide  mortgage 
money  to  any  home  builder  in  Hill  who  owned  his  lot  and  had  a 
cellar  hole  dug.  With  one-half  acre  lots  selling  for  $150  to 
$250  and  the  cost  of  digging  a cellar  hole  running  about  $15, 
the  majority  of  the  residents  were  able  to  qualify  for  mortgages. 
Some  residents  cashed  in  insurance  policies  or  dug  deep  into 
their  savings  to  raise  the  initial  investment. 

The  Merrimack  County  Registry  of  Deeds  indicated  that  mortgages 
had  been  issued  for  36  properties  in  the  new  village  by  1942, 
for  a total  of  $90,800.  The  mortgages  ranged  in  size  from 
$500  to  $4,900,  with  an  average  of  about  $2,400.  By  1942,  ten 
former  renters  secured  mortgages  for  homes  in  the  new  village. 

The  Hill  home  buyers,  who  borrowed  money  from  the  Concord  bank, 
established  a good  record  of  repayment.  None  of  the  homes  had 
to  be  repossessed. 
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TREND  ANALYSIS 

The  preceding  narrative  was  an  attempt  to  focus  on  the  central 
themes  and  scenarios  which  took  place  before  relocation,  during 
the  move  and  construction,  and  just  after  reestablishment.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  social  and  economic  impacts  of  the 
relocation,  specific  indicator  variables  were  selected  to  examine 
various  dimensions  of  the  community  over  time.  (See  Appendix 
K) . While  the  narrative  emphasized  the  techniques,  strategies, 
and  events  which  surrounded  the  relocation,  the  trend  analysis 
takes  a telescopic  perspective  of  any  changes  in  the  community 
throughout  its  history  as  seen  via  these  indicator  variables. 

Two  neighboring  towns,  which  were  approximately  the  same  size 
as  Hill  prior  to  the  relocation  and  were  not  directly  affected 
by  the  flood  project,  were  selected  to  use  as  control  communities. 
This  was  to  determine  whether  Hill  evolved  along  the  same  path 
as  these  other  communities,  or  whether  the  relocation  sent  the 
town  off  in  another  direction  completely.  In  other  words,  do 
the  changes  which  Hill  has  seen  in  the  past  fifty  years  reflect 
the  relocation  or  are  they  consistent  with  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  region? 

To  measure  how  parallel  the  trends  in  each  town  are  to  the  other's, 
correlations  and  significance  levels  were  computed.  Since  this 
is  a linear  comparison,  fluctuations  were  averaged  out  and 
the  overall  trends  are  illustrated. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  there  was  a significant  change  in 
Hill  as  a result  of  the  relocation,  the  trends  in  Hill  were 
compared  to  a quadratic  equation.  If  there  was  a significant  fit 
to  the  quadratic  shape,  it  might  be  said  that  there  was  a 
significant  change  along  the  indicator  at  some  point  in  time. 

Generally,  this  is  what  appeared.  Hill  and  the  other  two  towns 
would  be  following  similar  trends  before  relocation.  During 
relocation  there  would  be  a sudden  change  in  Hill  along  social 
and  economic  indicators  (and  hence  the  non-linear  shape  of  Hill's 
trends).  And  finally.  Hill  would  recover  and  come  back  on 
track  with  the  two  control  communities. 

The  relocation  of  Hill  had  an  accelerating  effect  on  trends  which 
seemed  to  be  occurring  in  other  towns  in  the  region.  This  is 
a very  powerful  statement  because  what  it  basically  illustrates 
is  that  Hill  did  receive  serious  impacts  from  the  relocation; 
however,  within  a short  period  of  time  the  village  had  regained 
the  same  posture  as  the  other  towns.  The  effects  had  been 
ameliorated . 

Thus,  two  types  of  relationships  are  described:  (1)  the  overall 
trends  of  the  three  towns  and  comparisons  among  them;  and  (2) 
the  elucidation  of  any  points  where  Hill  radically  diverges 


the  other  two  communities."*' 

Town  Population 

In  some  respects  population  growth  or  decline  is  a good  measure 
of  change  within  a community.  From  1800  to  1840  the  population 
of  rural  communities  of  New  Hampshire  increased  as  a result  of 
growing  agriculture.  Sheep  raising  at  that  time  was  big 
business  - 600,000  head  were  reported  in  1800  in  New  Hampshire. 

Hill's  population,  as  computed  from  1840,  illustrates  a general 
downward  trend  over  time  with  a recent  resurgence  of  growth 
(a  general  linear  trend  had  a coefficient  of  r = -.8108,  p - .05). 
Regional  or  national  effects  can  be  seen  here.  A downward  trend 
begins  just  after  the  New  England  industrial  revolution  which 
stimulated  a massive  rural-urban  migration.  The  textile 
industry  and  mills  began  to  slowly  emerge  in  urban  areas  of 
New  England  in  the  1820's.  This  had  the  effect  of  pulling 
population  away  from  the  small  villages.  Also,  the  western 
lands  were  opened  during  the  1880's,  which  brought  a decline 
to  the  agriculture  population  as  individuals  competed  for 
prime  western  agricultural  lands. 

The  population  trends  gf  the  other  towns  are  significantly 
correlated  to  Hill  (p  - .05)  and  represent  the  same  rural-urban 
migration  and  agricultural  decline. 

A fluctuation  in  population  size  at  the  time  of  relocation  does 
appear  in  Hill,  but,  given  the  many  vicissitudes  over  this 
duration  of  time,  it  is  not  significant  considering  the  overall 
variation  of  Hill's  population  over  the  past  170  years. 

Entering  and  Exiting 

Figure  8 illustrates  the  total  number  of  resident  property  owners 
either  leaving  or  entering  Hill  at  any  point  in  time.^  It  serves 
as  an  indicator  of  the  town's  social  stability.  Major  shifts 
either  in  terms  of  numbers  leaving  or  entering  at  any  time  would 
demonstrate  some  degree  of  instability.  Generally,  the  rate  of 
people  entering  Hill  has  been  greater  than  the  rate  of  exits. 

Both  have  followed  similar  trends.  However,  since  1954  the 
number  of  people  entering  and  building  new  homes  is  slightly 
higher  than  those  leaving.  But  the  overall  trend  after  this  date 
was  fairly  constant. 

At  the  time  just  prior  to  relocation  (1939),  there  were  no 
newcomers.  In  1940,  the  year  of  relocation,  there  was  a large 


As  used  in  the  preceeding  analysis,  a "p"  value  describes  the 
probability  of  an  event  happening  by  chance  alone.  The  smaller 
the  "p"  value,  on  a scale  from  0 to  1 , the  more  certain  it  is 
that  the  events  did  not  happen  by  chance  alone. 
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Hill  Town  Reports. 
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exodus  (of  approximately  twenty-two  families,  or  25%  of  the  old 
village).  After  relocation  and  during  the  war  years  very  few 
people  came  or  went.  The  large  increase  in  people  moving  to 
town  in  the  late  1940's  may  consist  of  those  who  intended  to 
move  to  Hill  but  could  not  during  the  war  years. 


Small  Businesses 


The  number  of  small  businesses  reflects  both  economic  stability 
and  diversity  in  a small  community.  Figure  9 illustrates  the 
trend  in  the  number  of  small  businesses  in  Hill,  Danbury  and 
Alexandria  between  1925  and  1973  .-'-  As  mentioned  in  the  narrative, 
Hill  in  the  pre-relocation  period  had  several  small  industries 
and  numerous  small  private  enterprises  (hotel,  restaurant, 
drug  store,  butcher,  etc.).  After  relocation,  only  one  general 
store,  a garage,  and  a couple  of  small  industries  remained. 


A significant  quadratic  relationship  (p  - .0093)  reflects  the 
deviance  from  a linear  trend  pointing  to  the  sudden  downward 
arch  at  relocation.  However,  this  is  another  case  in  which  an 
already  existing  regional  trend,  the  decline  of  small  businesses, 
was  accelerated  in  Hill  by  the  relocation.  An  extremely  high 
negative  correlation  betweerj  small  businesses  in  Hill  and  time 
for  Hill  (r  = -.9035  and  p - .05)  indicates  the  fate  of  the  small 
town  business.  The  decrement  in  small  businesses  in  the  other 
two  communities  were  closely  related  to  the  trends  in  Hill 
(Danbury  where  r = .9145  and  p - .05,  and  Alexandria  where 
r = . 4647  and  p - . 05) . 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  continued  loss  of  small  town 
businesses.  Certainly  the  Depression  years  drove  many  to 
extinction.  In  later  years,  the  popularization  of  the  automobile 
and  centralized  shopping  in  larger  metropolitan  areas  have  also 
had  their  impacts.  Small  towns  have  become  more  dependent  on 
nearby  large  communities  to  meet  their  everyday  needs  for 
commercial  goods. 


Property  Tax 


This  indicator  was  included  to  determine  whether  the  relocation 
was  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  town's  tax  rates.  A 
rate  increase  would  have  been  an  additional  indirect  cost  to 
all  property  owners  in  Hill.  Figure  10  illustrates  the  trend  in 
property  tax  rate  in  Hill,  Danbury  and  Alexandria  between  1925 
and  1973^.  The  flatness  of  the  trend  during  the  relocation  period 


Source : 


'Source : 


New  Hampshire  Annual  Registers. 

Annual  Town  Reports  - Hill,  Danbury  and  Alexandria. 
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BUSINESSES 


Figure  9 . 

NUMBER  OF  SMALL  BUSINESSES  IN  HILL,  DANBURY, 
AND  ALEXANDRIA  - 1925-1973 
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shows  no  abrupt  changes.  Payment  of  tax  reimbursement  by  the  state 
for  those  lands  which  were  inundated  offset  the  additional  tax 
share  each  individual  would  have  had  to  pay  because  of  a decrease 
in  population.  The  tax  reimbursements  were  made  possible  by 
funds  provided  by  the  Merrimack  Valley  Flood  Control  Compact 
Commission.  This  Commission  received  30%  of  these  funds  from 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  other  70%  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  This  reimbursement  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
opposition  to  the  relocation  by  residents  who  would  not  be  moved 
by  keeping  their  tax  payments  constant. 

The  period  after  World  War  II  was  marked  by  an  inflationary 
economic  trend.  The  cost  of  running  the  town  increased  and  the 
budget  expanded.  Homes  were,  however,  being  assessed  at  their 
original  evaluation.  The  town  had  to  compensate  for  its  increasing 
expenditures  by  continually  increasing  the  tax  rate  on  these 
under-evaluated  homes.  The  increasing  tax  rate  which  was 
applied  to  town  property  continued  to  expand  until  1970  when 
the  town  was  re-evaluated  to  current  market  value  of  the  property. 

This  accounts  for  the  sudden  drop  in  the  tax  rate.  Since  property 
had  much  higher  values  (as  much  as  400%),  the  tax  rate  which 
was  applied  could  be  much  lower. 

Meetings 

The  data  for  this  indicator  were  collected  from  the  area  newspaper 
which  ran  a column  for  Hill  and  Danbury.  All  meetings  which  were 
announced  during  March,  June,  September  and  December  were 
recorded  for  both  towns.  These  included  town  meetings,  church 
socials,  grange  meetings,  etc.  The  objective  was  to  have  some 
index  of  social  interaction  and  cohesion.  The  variability  depicted 
here  might  be  the  bias  of  the  reporter  from  each  town  and  not 
truly  reflect  the  frequency  of  meetings. 

Figure  11  illustrates  the  trend  in  local  meetings  in  Hill  and 
Danbury  between  1939  and  1975.  Before  relocation  (1939),  both 
Hill  and  Danbury  had  many  town  gatherings.  During  relocation 
both  towns  show  a sharp  descent,  Hill  being  considerably  greater. 

For  Hill  this  was  probably  a result  of  the  moving  process.  The 
only  social  meetings  held  were  those  which  directly  affected  the 
town.  Other  social  interaction  became  secondary  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  cirsis  they  faced. 

The  sudden  increase  (1942-1947)  of  the  number  of  meetings  in  Hill 
is  probably  associated  with  a refound  social  cohesion  as  a reaction 
to  the  relocation.  Danbury  remained  constant  during  this  period. 

From  1949  on,  both  towns  have  been  characterized  by  a downward 
trend.  As  was  the  case  with  small  businesses,  this  may  reflect 
the  increasing  movement  toward  a centralization  of  shopping  and 
entertainment  in  larger  towns  (movies,  bowling,  etc.).  The  decline 
ladies'  sewing  club,  the  Orthos  class,  and  other  church-oriented 
organizations  are  examples  of  reduced  social  group  interactions. 
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TRX  ROTE 

PER  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  OF  ASSESSED  VALUA 


PROPERTY  TAX  RATE 


Figure  10. 

HILL,  DANBURY,  AND  ALEXANDRIA  - 1925-1973 
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Also,  the  decline  of  small  town  interaction  may  reflect  the 
introduction  of  the  television  into  American  society. 

Assessed  Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Property 

The  town  inventory  is  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  private 
properties,  buildings  and  lands.  It  is  computed  to 'determine 
the  value  of  property  against  which  the  tax  rate  is  applied. 

Figure  12  shows  the  trend  in  the  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  Hill,  Danbury  and  Alexandria  between  1925 
and  1973-*-.  All  three  towns  remain  parallel  until  the  1960 's 
and  early  1970 's,  when  they  underwent  a reevaluation  of  private 
property  to  its  current  market  value.  Since  these  values  had 
not  been  reassessed  for  several  decades,  the  increases  were 
extreme.  A quadratic  fit  in  this  case  was  significant  for  each 
town.  Again  this  depicts  the  use  of  a non-linear  description 
which  can  illustrate  radical  departures  from  previous  trends. 

In  this  particular  case  the  major  change  does  not  occur  during 
relocation,  but  rather  is  a change  which  affected  all  three 
towns  in  more  recent  years. 

What  is  of  interest  here  is  that  Hill  did  not  decrease  in  value 
even  though  it  lost  approximately  22  families  from  its  tax 
rolls  at  the  time  of  relocation.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  to  receive  reimbursement  from  the  state,  the  town  recorded 
those  lands  which  were  inundated  by  the  reservoir  as  part  of 
their  tax  rolls,  along  with  the  properties  in  the  new  village 
and  surrounding  area. 

Valuation  of  Town  Property 

A town's  property  is  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  property  which 
is  owned  by  the  town  - land,  buildings,  roads,  et  cetera. 

Figure  13  illustrates  the  trend  in  town  property  valuation  in 
Hill,  Danbury  and  Alexandria  between  1925  and  1973  . Hill  has 
increased  in  overall  value  throughout  time  (p  - .05).  This 
general  increase  in  towrj  evaluation  is  reflected  in  both  of  the 
control  communities  (p  - .05)  indicating  a regional  change. 

Items  which  might  contribute  to  this  increase  are  fire  equipment, 
new  buildings,  roads,  library  furnishings,  et  cetera. 

Notice  the  radical  upward  trend  in  the  town  evaluation  during 
the<relocation  period  in  Hill.  The  significant  quadratic  fit 
(p  - .014)  reflects  this  shift.  This  change  resulted  from 
carrying  the  value  of  the  old  water  system,  roads,  etc.,  on  the 
town's  books  along  with  the  new  properties  acquired  in  the  new  village. 


"'"Source:  Annual  Town  Reports  - Hill,  Danbury  and  Alexandria. 

2 

Source:  Annual  Town  Reports  - Hill,  Danbury  and  Alexandria. 
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The  other  two  towns  ^lso  contained  similar  quadratic  trends: 
Alexandria,  where  p - .01,  and  Danbury,  where  p - .001.  The 
trends  in  these  two  towns  were  nearly  parallel.  With  respect  to 
the  actual  linear  increase  of  slope,  all  three  towns  are  similar. 
That  is.  Hill  increased  at  a rate  similar  to  the  other  towns 
after  the  radical  increase  during  relocation. 

Seasonal  Homes 

This  designation  refers  to  seasonal  residents  who  have  built 
second  homes  in  Hill  or  the  other  two  towns.  The  entire  Lakes 
region  of  New  Hampshire  has  seen  in  recent  years  extraordinary 
increases  in  seasonal  residents.  Sanbornton,  directly  across 
the  river  from  Hill,  was  the  center  of  a Supreme  Court  case 
(Steel  Hill  Development  Corporation  v.  Town  of  Sanbornton,  469 
F 2nd  956  (First  Circuit)  1972),  involving  minimum  lot  size 
(six  acres)  zoning  to  restrict  growth  and  the  rampant  expansion 
of  seasonal  home  building. 

The  proportion  of  second  homes  in  a town  may  be  an  indication 
of  social  cohesion  or  characterize  general  change  which  would 
accompany  the  growth  of  a population  without  roots  in  the 
community.  The  rapid  increase  of  second  homes  is  typical  of 
this  region. 

In  Hill  today  only  a quarter  of  the  homes  are  seasonal,  while 
in  the  other  two  towns  nearly  half  are  seasonal.  The  variation 
is  not  due  to  different  amounts  of  water  front  land.  All  three 
towns  only  have  a small  fraction  of  a mile  of  shoreline.  Since 
the  time  of  relocation  Hill  has  had  a zoning  ordinance,  a planning 
board,  and  subdivision  regulations  which  require  a three-acre 
minimum  lot  size  for  any  development  outside  the  immediate  village 
area.  The  two  control  communities  have  not  adopted  controls 
for  development  beyond  subdivision  regulations  which  simply 
specify  street  widths,  sewage  disposal  requirements,  etc. 

In  1973,  investors  wanted  to  begin  construction  on  a 300-unit 
subdivision  in  Hill  - Ragged  Mountain  Development.  However, 
before  they  could  obtain  financing,  the  bank  required  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  town’s  selectmen.  The  selectmen  refused  and 
the  development  was  thwarted. 

Occupational  Stratification 

Reliable  census  data  for  this  breakdown  could  only  be  located  for 
three  time  periods,  1935,  1960,  and  1970  (See  Table  2).  The 
most  striking  changes  occurred  between  the  farming  and  industrial 
sectors.  Practically  the  entire  1940  farm  worker  population  had 
become  industrial  workers  by  1960.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  industrial  managers  reflects  a move  of  professional  types  to 
Hill  for  its  small  town  amenities,  while  the  townspeople 
commute  to  larger  neighboring  cities  for  work. 
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Figure  13. 


VALUATION  OF  TOWN  PROPERTY  FOR  HILL,  DANBURY, 
AND  ALEXANDRIA  - 1925-1973 
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While  it  is  not  clearly  depicted  here,  the  relocation  increased 
the  number  of  those  who  had  to  commute  from  Hill  to  find 
employment.  This  was  caused  by  two  regional  f actors : A decrease 
in  the  number  of  businesses  (See  Small  Business  Trends)  and  a 
similar  decrease  in  farming  (See  Agricultural  Trends).  The 
dependence  on  larger  urban  areas  for  employment  had  grown.  In 
1945,  after  the  reestablishment  of  Hill,  approximately  33%  of 
the  non-retired  working  household  heads  commuted  to  work.  By 
1970,  approximately  half  the  working  population  commuted  outside 
of  the  county  to  work,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
commuted  to  other  towns  within  the  county.  In  the  eyes  of  some, 
Hill  had  become  a "bedroom  community" . 

Table  2. 

HILL’S  OCCUPATIONAL  STRATIFICATION 


1935 

1960 

197 

Occupations 

Farmers 

39 

4 

6 

Industrial 

25 

74 

72 

Industrial  Managers 

3 

4 

22 

Business  Operators 

12 

4 

9 

Business  Workers 

14 

19 

15 

Public  Positions 

6 

6 

4 

Other 

- 

8 

4 

Totals 

99 

119 

132 

Agricultural  Trends 

Continuous  data  for  the  amount  of  land  area  in  farms  was 
unobtainable  partially  because  of  the  changing  definition  of  what 
is  or  what  is  not  considered  a farm.  In  a study  done  by  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
published  in  1958,  the  number  of  roughage-consuming  livestock 
in  Hill  was  compared  to  other  towns  in  the  area-*-.  Since  the 
area  is  dedicated  primarily  to  dairy  farming,  any  change  in  the 
number  of  animals  would  be  an  indicator  of  changing  land  use 
patterns.  Figure  14  depicts  a decreasing  trend  for  both  Hill 
and  the  region. 

According  to  census  data  the  rate  of  decline  in  New  England 
farm  land  has  increased  each  year.  During  the  late  1800’s,  there 


■''George  B.  Rogers,  Effects  of  Flood  Control  Projects  on  Agriculture. 
Station  Bulletin  449.  April,  1958. 
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were  more  than  200,000  farms  in  New  England  on  more  than  20 
million  acres.  As  of  1973,  there  were  only  27,000  farms  on 
less  than  five  million  acres. 

During  the  relocation  period,  the  number  decline  in  the  roughage- 
consuming livestock  was  more  pronounced  but  tended  to  follow 
the  same  general  trend  exhibited  in  the  adjacent  non-reservoir 
towns . 


Conclusions 

In  considering  the  preceding  trend  analysis,  three  patterns  appear 

1.  A radical  change  along  some  social  and  economic 
indicators  at  the  time  of  relocation  was  generally  an 
accelerator  phenomenon.  That  is,  while  Hill  suffered 
some  severe  damage  (i.e.,  small  businesses)  within  a 
short  period  after  relocation  it  was  again  parallel  or 
equal  to  other  communities  in  the  area.  It  might  be 
questionable  whether  this  same  decline  and  equalization 
pattern  would  be  repeated  today  since  the  trends  in  the 
1940 's  reflected  a national  cultural  evolution  in  the 
shape  of  small  communities. 

2.  There  was  surprisingly  little  or  no  change  along  some 
indicators  where  change  would  be  expected.  This  points 
to  the  town's  ability  to  ameliorate  certain  negative 
effects  by  the  strategies  which  were  employed  in  their 
reestablishment  of  Hill.  For  example,  the  state 
reimbursement  for  tax  lands  kept  the  tax  rate  constant 
throughout  the  relocation  and  the  proceeding  years.  In 
fact  it  remained  below  the  other  towns. 

3.  Abrupt  changes  did  occur  during  other  periods  besides 
relocation.  These  changes  generally  represented 
regional  trends  as  in  the  case  of  assessed  value  of 
real  and  personal  property  which  showed  a rapid  increase 
in  all  three  towns.  This  was  caused  by  a reassessment 
of  the  villages  at  approximately  the  same  time  and  was 
not  precipitated  by  the  relocation. 
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The  trend  analysis  described  the  changes  of  Hill  over  time  along 
specific  social  and  economic  parameters.  They  present  an 
evaluation  of  the  town  and  the  possible  impacts  and  effects  of 
a relocation.  While  these  data  illustrate  the  changes  in  the 
community's  structure,  they  do  not,  however,  reflect  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  toward  the  relocation  process  and  their 
community  today.  Archival  data  was  presented  in  the  general 
narrative  section  o.  this  report  which  illustrated  some  of  the 
sentiments  held  by  individuals  at  the  time  of  relocation,  but 
does  not  express  the  present  attitudes  of  the  relocated  population. 

A questionnaire  was  developed  to  secure  information  about  attitudes 
of  the  current  population  of  Hill.  The  major  objective  was  to 
determine  the  attitude  of  Hill  residents  toward  their  community 
and  its  relocation.  The  survey  questionnaire  was  designed  to 
determine  the  attitudes  of  the  people  of  Hill  about  their  community 
along  the  following  dimensions: 

What  do  they  think  about  their  town  services? 

How  well  integrated  into  the  community  or  anomic  are  they? 

What  do  they  feel  about  dam  building  and  relocation? 

How  do  they  generally  perceive  their  neighborhood  and  community 

Current  demographic  data. 

That  segment  of  the  Hill  population  which  had  experienced  the 
relocation  was  asked  an  additional  set  of  questions  dealing  with 
the  relocation.  A random  sample  of  24  Danbury  residents  was 
also  taken  to  provide  control  data.  (See  Appendix  C). 

Three  groups  of  respondents  were  compared  in  the  analysis:  (1) 
individuals  in  Hill  who  were  relocated  (N=23);  (2)  Hill  residents 
who  were  not  relocated  (N=61);  and  (3)  the  residents  of  Danbury 
(N=24)  to  serve  as  a control  community.  Comparisons  were  made 
between  (1)  the  entire  Hill  and  Danbury  populations  (Appendix  C) ; 

(2)  the  relocated  and  non-relocated  groups  in  Hill  (Appendix  C) , 
and  (3)  the  Danbury  and  Hill  relocated  and  non-relocated 
populations  (Appendix  C) . All  items  used  in  these  analyses 
were  from  the  Community  Attitudes  section. 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  all  Hill  Residents 

Demographically , Hill  is  today  very  parallel  to  Danbury,  the 
survey  control  town,  as  indicated  by  the  trend  analysis.  The 
towns  are  still  approximately  the  same  size  populations  (1970  - 
450  and  489  respectively).  Population  pyramids  also  indicated 
a strong  similarity  today. 
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Population  Pyramids 
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Farming,  industry,  and  commercial  enterprise  nave  all  waned 
considerably  in  these  rural  communities,  compared  ro  their1  boom 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Lven  today  many  small  communities 
are  losing  the  mills  which  employ  their  populations  and  maintain 
their  tax  base.  For  the  most  part  local  residents  must  find  work 
in  larger  urban  centers  nearby  (Laconia,  Concord,  Bristol,  Franklin 
etc.).  The  growth  in  tax  base  and  development  which  the  rural 
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communities  have  seen  has  been  in  seasonal  homes  for  urban  dwellers 
who  aspire  to  the  amenities  of  country  life.  (Percent  of  total 
homes  today  which  are  seasonal  Hill  25.2%,  Danbury  49.2%). 

By  examining  the  means  for  each  item  in  the  questionnaire, 
general  descriptive  statements  can  be  made  about  the  attitudes 
of  the  Hill  population  toward  their  community,  (See  Appendix  C). 

At  first  glance,  Hill,  taken  as  a whole,  might  look  like  any 
other  small  New  England  community.  Family  size  is  approximately 
the  average  for  the  state,  3.2  persons  per  household  (1970). 

The  mean  level  of  schooling  completed  was  high  school. 

Hill  also  appears  to  be  a rather  stable  community.  The  number 
of  other  places  residents  have  lived  is  less  than  one  (.575). 

The  mean  time  spent  in  town  was  24.6  years.  A large  proportion 
of  the  people  felt  that  Hill  should  remain  a small  town.  A 
very  small  fraction  of  the  population  plans  to  move  in  the  near 
future,  and  nearly  everyone  owns  their  own  home  (a  secondary 
affect  of  the  relocation). 

The  people  enjoy  their  town  and  are  proud  of  it.  They  find 
it  friendly,  safe,  pleasant,  scenic,  and  well-located;  they 
know  an  average  of  50  to  70  neighbors  on  a first  name  basis 
and  can  expect  visits  from  neighbors  three  times  a week. 

Residents  seem  to  be  well-informed.  They  read  both  local  and 
regional  papers.  They  also  see  other  residents  as  being 
fairly  interesting  and  well-informed.  Most  individuals  could 
name  at  least  two  out  of  three  selectmen.  Although  the  villagers 
may  be  well-versed  in  the  issues  and  problems  of  their  community, 
they  seem  to  take  a middle  or  non-committal  stand  in  their 
direct  involvement  with  the  town.  Only  half  of  the  respondents 
voted  in  the  last  town  election,  and  approximately  the  same 
proportion  attended  this  year's  or  last  year's  town  meeting. 

And  only  half  the  residents  feel  as  though  they  are  involved 
with  the  town's  government. 

The  respondents  agreed  that  relocating  Hill  to  protect  the  region 
from  flooding  was  a good  idea.  Along  with  this  they  felt  that, 
if  the  town  were  going  to  be  relocated,  moving  the  entire 
community  was  a good  idea.  As  to  whether  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  fair  in  its  dealings  with  the  relocated  population,  respondents 
were  split  between  agreeing  and  disagreeing. 

When  correlations  were  computed  for  questionnaire  items  within 
the  entire  Hill  population  (See  Appendix  C),  many  statistically 
significant  relations  appeared.  A large  proportion  of  these 
serve  only  as  cross  validity  checks.  That  is,  they  demonstrate 
that  respondents  did  not  answer  randomly.  For  example,  those 
who  found  the  people  in  Hill  friendly  also  felt  Hill  was  the  best 
pla^e  they  have  lived  (p  - .001).  They  thought  Hill  was  pleasant 
(p  - .001),  and  they  do  not  plan  to  move  in  the  near  future.  They 
were  also<well-integrated  into  the  community  (low  on  the  anomie 
scale,  p - .01). 
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Another  example  of  a cross  validity  check  in  response  patterns 
can  be  seen  by  those  who  visit  newcomers  to  the  community. 

They  are  also  involved  with  local  politics,  go  to  town  meetings, 
feel  they  play  a part  in  community  decisions,  and  visit  neighbors 
frequently.  In  general,  they  are  active  members  in  the  community. 

One  other  example  would  be  the  case  of  those  who  plan  to  move 
from  Hill  (See  Appendix  C)  who  generally  hold  negative  attitudes 
which  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  community. 

Seemingly,  several  types  or  classes  of  individuals  within  the 
Hill  community  could  be  specified  by  this  process.  Basically, 
there  appears  to  be  a well-integrated  group  and  one  that  finds 
the  community  inadequate  and  thus  remains  on  the  periphery. 

What  is  meant  by  well-integrated  is  that  individuals  take  an 
active  role  in  their  town  through  social  and  political  involvement. 

This  dimension  was  also  delineated  by  the  Srole  Anomie  Scale, 
which  was  designed  to  measure  the  degree  of  social  alienation 
and  individual  experiences  in  society  (Appendix  C,  Items  III. 18-22) 
or  towards  others.  Those  who  were  involved  with  their  town 
and  planned  to  stay  there  also  scored  low  on  the  anomie  scale. 

Other  relationships  of  interest  within  the  entire  Hill  population 
involve  the  expressed  attitudes  toward  dam  relocations  and  the 
involvement  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  For  example,  those 
who  lived  in  the  fewest  number  of  other  places  believe  that 
moving  the  town  as  a whole  during  the  relocation  was  a good 
idea,  illustrating  that  those  who  call  Hill  home  want  to  keep 
the  community  together  at  any  cost. 

Those  individuals  who  believed  that  relocating  Hill  to  protect 
the  region  from  future  flooding  was  a good  idea  also  believed 
that  it  was  a positive  strategy  to  reestablish  the  entire  community, 
and  they  felt  that  building  flood  control  dams  was  worth 
the  inconveniences  it  causes.  This  group  felt  that  decisions 
concerning  dam  construction  and  flood  control  should  be  left 
to  the  experts.  And  finally  those  who  thought  relocating 
Hill  was  a good  decision  are  well-integrated  members  of  the 
community.  This  account  describes  a population  in  Hill  that 
generally  feels  relocation  is  a viable  strategy  for  flood  control, 
and  would  support  it  even  if  it  was  affected  directly.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  it  was  not  only  the  relocated  population 
of  Hill  that  felt  this  way,  but  rather  the  town's  entire  population. 

When  asked  whether  they  would  relocate  today  with  the  rest  of 
the  community,  those  who  agreed  felt  that  their  neighbors  would 
also  stay  together.  They  had  not  lived  in  many  places  and  felt 
that  benefits  of  dam  projects  outweigh  the  inconveniences,  showing 
again  that  the  well-integrated  members  of  the  community  can 
withstand  a relocation  if  given  a sufficient  rationale  for  the 
project's  construction  and  an  opportunity  to  stay  together. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  those  who  were  against 
dam  construction,  felt  that  too  many  were  built,  and  that  locals 
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should  have  more  to  say  in  the  matter  were  those  who  were  least 
integrated  into  their  community.  They  were  highly  anomic  (not 
integrated),  did  not  attend  the  town  meeting  or  vote  in  the  last 
election,  and  felt  that  the  federal  government  should  play  a 
more  active  role  in  relocating  towns. 1 These  dimensions  of  this 
subpopulation  are  synonymous  with  one  another.  Anomic  individuals 
feel  as  though  there  are  few  channels  to  make  their  sentiments 
known.  Hence,  they  would  want  greater  access  to  the  federal 
representation  at  the  time  of  a relocation.  It  is  questionable 
whether  they  would  actually  utilize  broader  communication 
channels  even  if  they  were  offered,  as  examplified  by  participatory 
behavior  such  as  voting  and  organizational  membership. 

2 

Analysis  of  Relocated  Versus  Non-Relocated  Respondents. 

The  entire  Hill  sample  was  divided  into  two  populations,  those  who 
had  lived  in  the  old  village  and  were  relocated,  and  those  who 
had  come  to  town  since  the  relocation  era.  Tests  of  significance 
were  computed  between  these  subpopulations  on  each  questionnaire 
item.  (See  Appendix  C) . Many  statistically  significant  relations 
appeared  which  separated  these  two  populations  along  several 
dimensions . 

In  terms  of  general  demographic  characteristics,  the  relocated 
population  was  older,  had  fewer  residents  per  household,  was  more 
likely  to  be  retired,  had  lived  fewer  places,  and  had  received 
less  education  than  the  non-relocated  respondents.  The 
differences  between  relocated  and  non-relocated  respondents  may 
at  first  glance  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relocated 
respondents  were  older  than  the  non-relocated  respondents 
(x  for  R = 65^5  yrs . ; x for  N = 44^5  yrs . ) and  have  lived  in 
Hill  longer  (x  for  R = 55.8  yrs.;  x for  N = 12.5  yrs.).  For 
example,  the  older,  relocated  group  felt  that  there  were  adequate 
schools,  services,  and  recreational  facilities  in  Hill,  while 
the  younger,  non-relocated  population  did  not.  This  may  be  a 
characteristic  difference  between  young  and  old  residents  in 
any  community. 

To  insure  that  the  differences  between  Hill's  relocated  and  non- 
relocated  populations  were  not  a function  of  either  age  or  the 
amount  of  time  an  individual  has  spent  living  in  Hill,  an  analysis 
of  co-variance  was  done  for  each  item.  This  served  to  factor 
out  the  effects  of  these  two  variables  of  age  and  time  spent 
in  Hill.  In  many  cases,  the  statistically  significant  differences 
between  the  two  populations  increased  or  stayed  the  same  when 


It  would  be  interesting  to  correlate  the  level  of  anomie  with 
socio-economic  status;  however,  census  tract  data  were  not 
available  and  it  appeared  inappropriate  to  ask  detailed  personal 
income  questions  in  the  survey. 

9 

All  relations  noted  valid  to  (p  < .025). 
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the  partial  correlation  coefficients  (ANCOVA)  were  computed.  This 
implies  that  having  experienced  a relocation  may  independently 
explain  the  differences  between  the  relocated  and  non-relocated 
populations,  or  at  least  rule  out  two  competing  hypotheses. 

Most  of  the  relationships  between  the  relocated  and  non-relocated 
populations  remain  significant  when  these  variables  are  held 
constant.  (See  Appendix  C). 

The  residents  who  had  experienced  the  relocation  believed  that 
the  Hill  of  thirty  years  ago  was  better  than  the  Hill  of  today 
significantly  more  often  than  the  non-relocated  group. 

Nevertheless,  the  relocated  population  was  more  likely  to 
participate  in  town  government,  clubs  and  organizations,  and 
attend  church.  The  old  villagers  are  more  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  their  selectmen  and  their  neighbors  than  the  non- 
relocated  group.  The  reestablished  Hill  of  today  is  the  best 
place  the  relocated  residents  have  lived,  while  the  more 
recent  inhabitants  agreed  with  them  significantly  less  often. 

It  appears  that  those  who  did  move  to  the  new  village  from  the 
old  still  find  the  Hill  of  today  the  best  place  to  be  and 
would  not  want  to  be  anywhere  else.  However,  they  miss  certain 
aspects  of  a rural  community  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  feel 
that  the  Hill  of  today  is  fast  paced.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
deeply  involved  with  all  aspects  and  functions  of  community 
life,  and  are  perhaps  better  integrated  into  their  community 
and  society  generally  than  they  had  been  before  the  relocation. 

The  relocated  Hill  population,  when  compared  to  the  non-relocated 
population,  had  less  favorable  attitudes  about  dam  projects. 

The  individuals  who  were  relocated  believed  that  the  benefits 
from  building  flood  control  projects  are  less  likely  to  be 
worth  the  inconvenience  than  the  non-relocated  group.  The 
relocated  group  also  was  less  likely  to  agree  that  relocating 
the  town  was  a good  decision,  and  they  felt  that  the  federal 
government  should  be  more  helpful  in  relocating  towns. 

In  the  event  that  Hill  was  to  be  relocated  again  today,  those 
who  had  been  relocated  once  before  felt  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  leave  friends  and  places- or  employment  than  those 
who  had  not  been  relocated  (the  same  sentiments  which  were  behind 
their  desires  to  reestablish  their  community  in  1940).  And  the 
non-relocated  group  felt  that  a chance  to  leave  rural  life  might 
be  pleasing  significantly  more  than  the  "old  villagers". 

Although  the  relocated  population  has  misgivings  about  the  building 
of  dams  and  how  relocations  should  be  handled,  they  felt  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  itself  was  fair  in  their  dealing  and  was  doing 
all  that  they  could.  This  is  because  they  see  the  Corps  as  only 
being  a representative  of  federal  governmental  decision-making. 

To  some  extent  it  appears  that  the  relocated  population  living 
in  Hill  today  serves  as  a continuing  spirit  of  rural  American 


life  which  was  more  prevalent  in  an  earlier  era.  They  are  proud 
of  and  attached  to  their  town.  The  individuals  who  had  lived 
in  the  old  village  had  in  the  past  set  their  community's  cohesion 
as  a major  priority  in  their  lives  and  they  maintain  similar 
attitudes  today. 

Analysis  - Danbury,  Hill  Relocated  and  Non-Relocated  Respondents. 

The  following  discussion  emphasizes  the  significant  differences 
on  questionnaire  items  among  three  respondent  groups:  Danbury, 
the  Hill  relocated  and  the  Hill  non-relocated  respondent  groups. 
This  analysis  is  to  determine  whether  either  of  Hill's  subgroups 
are  radically  different  from  a control  community,  Danbury. 

The  most  general  conclusion  from  comparing  these  responses  is 
that  the  Danbury  and  the  non-relocated  Hill  population  are 
comparable.  Major  differences  existed  primarily  between 
Hill's  relocated  group  and  the  other  two  populations.  These 
differences  were  similar  to  the  comparisons  of  relocated-non- 
relocated  groups.  On  the  questions  involving  attitudes  toward 
flood  control  and  dam  construction,  the  sentiments  of  the 
Danbury  population  vacillated  between  the  opiniohs  of  the 
relocated  and  non-relocated  populations  in  Hill.  For  example, 
the  non-relocated  population  in  Hill  felt  that  the  benefits 
gained  from  flood  control  dams  were  worth  the  inconvenience 
to  a greater  extent  than  the  Danbury  or  relocated  population. 

The  relocated  population  felt  that  the  federal  government 
should  be  more  helpful  in  town  relocations  a signif icantly 
greater  percentage  of  the  time  than  did  either  the  Danbury 
or  non-relocated  population. 

No  pattern  emerged  which  clearly  differentiated  Danbury  from 
the  Hill  populations.  Although  it  did  seem  that  the  Danbury 
sample  was  more  similar  to  the  non-relocated  group,  the 
differences  do  not  appear  to  be  as  pronounced  as  the  differences 
between  Hill's  relocated  and  non-relocated  populations.  (See 
Appendix  C) . 

Attitudes  of  Old  Villagers  About  the  Relocation  - The  final 
section  includes  questions  which  were  asked  of  the  relocated 
residents  of  Hill.  The  objective  was  to  ascertain  current 
feelings  toward  the  relocation  they  had  directly  experienced 
thirty-seven  years  ago.  Did  these  people  harbor  any  great 
resentment  toward  the  Corps  of  Engineers?  How  did  the  old 
village  compare  with  the  new  village?  Did  they  feel  as  though 
they  were  dealt  with  fairly? 

Half  of  those  who  had  been  relocated  had  rented  in  the  old 
village.  Also,  half  the  sample  had  been  born  in  the  old  village 
(the  mean  time  lived  in  Hill  before  relocation  = 14  years). 

Generally,  it  appears  that  half  the  respondents  felt  that  the 
state  government  and  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission 


were  helpful  during  the  relocation  process.  Only  one-fourth 
of  the  sample  did  not  think  so,  and  the  remainder  did  not  know 
or  did  not  answer. 

When  asked  if  they  were  upset  by  the  way  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
handled  the  relocation,  43%  said  yes,  26%  said  no,  and  the 
remainder  did  not  answer.  Most  of  the  people  (73%)  took 
the  first  offer  which  was  given  them.  Of  those  who  "dickered" 
for  a different  value,  17%  reported  receiving  a higher  price 
and  8%  a lower  one. 

On  several  questions  involving  money  a large  proportion  of  the 
sample  did  not  respond.  For  example,  when  asked  if  they 
felt  that  they  did  as  well  as  their  neighbors,  56%  did  not 
respond  and  the  remaining  population  was  split.  Or  when  asked 
if  they  received  a fair  value  for  their  property,  60%  did 
not  answer.  Of  the  remaining  40%,  31%  felt  that  thev  did 
not  receive  fair  value  and  8%  felt  they  did.  The  r\  iistance 
to  express  attitudes  concerning  financial  and  monetary  aspects 
of  the  relocation  may  indicate  some  harsh  feelings  which  remain 
toward  the  settlement  received,  or  it  may  simply  represent 
an  unwillingness  to  disclose  what  is,  in  the  respondents' 
eyes,  private  information. 

A large  percentage  (56%)  of  the  relocated  population  understood 
that  the  town  was  moved  to  protect  downstream  areas  from 
flooding.  Thirteen  percent,  however,  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  contributing  to  the  region's  well-being  and  30%  did  not 
know  or  just  did  not  answer. 

The  relocated  population  (65%)  felt  that  life  in  the  old  village 
was  more  enjoyable  than  in  the  new  village,  17%  did  not  agree, 
and  the  remaining  18%  did  not  respond.  A large  proportion 
of  the  sample  (39%)  felt  that  people  were  closer  and  more 
friendly  in  the  old  village,  44%  felt  that  closeness  in  the 
new  and  old  villages  was  similar  and  9%  thought  they  were 
closer  in  the  new  village.  (Eight  percent  did  not  answer). 

An  overwhelming  proportion  (87%)  believed  that  there  were  more 
social  events  and  gatherings  in  the  old  village.  (This  agrees 
with  the  trend  analysis  which  illustrates  a continuous  decline 
in  the  number  of  meetings  of  any  sort). 

A small  group  of  Hill's  pre-relocation  residents  who  had 
left  town  at  the  time  of  relocation  were  contacted.  When  asked 
why  they  had  left  the  community  and  not  built  homes  in  the 
new  village,  the  answers  were  either  because  of  convenience 
or  financial  reasons.  The  majority  had  rented  in  the  old 
village  and  worked  in  nearby  towns.  A move  to  their  place  of 
employment  seemed  to  be  the  best  alternative.  One  family 
had  left  to  continue  working  the  dowel  factory  that  had  been 
located  in  Hill  and  moved  to  Ashland,  New  Hampshire,  during 
the  relocation.  Several  of  those  who  had  moved  from  Hill 
have  maintained  friendships  and  some  attachments  in  the  new 
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village.  While  the  move  brought  hardship  for  some  of  those 
who  left  Hill,  they  have  adapted  to  and  enjoy  the  communities 
in  which  they  now  live. 

Relocation  and  the  necessity  to  move  from  one's  home  can  not 
be  seen  as  an  enjoyable  or  positive  experience.  Loss  of 
friends  and  perhaps  money  are  often  a distasteful  outcome. 

In  the  case  of  Hill,  many  of  these  negative  impacts  were 
reduced,  but  not  totally  dissolved,  by  the  procedures  employed 
in  the  town's  reestablishment.  In  many  cases,  however, 
what  appears  to  be  a feeling  of  despondence  toward  the  loss 
of  the  old  village,  is  in  part  a feeling  of  missing  those  times 
when  Hill  was  a small,  autonomous,  viable  community.  The 
times  and  the  regional  or  national  trends  not  the  relocation 
have  changed  Hill's  community  structure  over  time.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  neighboring 
communities,  as  depicted  in  the  trend  analysis. 

Attitudinal  Summary 

Although  some  negative  feelings  about  the  relocation  are  still 
held  by  Hill's  relocated  population,  they  are  extremely  proud 
and  involved  with  its  new  town.  In  looking  back  at  the  relocation, 
many  of  the  changes  with  which  the  residents  from  the  old 
village  were  unhappy  were  not  a result  of  the  relocation,  but 
were  characteristic  of  the  regional  and  national  trends  that 
were  affecting  small  towns  in  the  state  and  the  country. 

Any  feelings  of  animosity  that  the  old  village  residents  have 
are  not  directed  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers  per  se , but  rather 
they  are  directed  at  the  federal  government.  The  role  of  the 
Corps  is  perceived  to  be  simply  an  instrument  in  actualizing 
particular  policies  and  projects  which  were  mandated  by  Congress. 

Host  of  the  old  villagers  seemed  to  internalize  the  rationale  that 
the  construction  project  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
downstream  residents.  This  gave  them  a concrete  reason  to  explain 
their  need  to  move  and  made  the  reestablishment  of  Hill  more 
palatable . 

The  residents  of  Hill  who  had  experienced  the  relocation  are 
basically  people  who  were  and  are  extremely  attached  and  ego- 
involved  with  their  town.  In  creating  a new  village,  the  old 
houses  were  lost,  but  the  old  relationships  and  sense  of  community 
were  continued.  Any  negative  attitudes  which  could  have  been 
maintained  over  time  were  greatly  reduced  by  employing  the 
techniques  used  in  this  relocation. 

The  general  attitudes  of  Hill  residents,  relocated  and  non-relocated , 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  most  small  town  residents  today, 
as  exemplified  by  the  comparisons  between  Hill  and  Danbury. 

The  citizens  enjoy  their  town.  They  find  it  pleasurable  and 
neighborly.  There  are  complaints  about  particular  town  services, 
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but  the  residents  are  generally  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
the  town  is  managed. 


In  terms  of  active  involvement  with  the  town's  government, 
social  organizations,  and  general  participation,  the  town  seems 
to  be  split.  On  the  one  extreme,  there  are  those  who  are 
disillusioned  with  the  town  and  intend  to  move.  They  do  not 
vote  or  attend  the  yearly  town  meeting.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a population,  a large  part  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  residents  from  the  old  village,  who  are  extremely  involved 
with  all  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  their  town.  And 
finally,  there  is  a large  proportion  of  moderates  who  are 
involved  with  the  town  in  some  respects,  but  also  find  themselves 
dependent  on  activities  and  relations  outside  of  the  community. 

Apparently,  there  are  broad  differences  between  the  relocated 
and  non-relocated  citizens  of  Hill.  It  could  be  assumed  that 
this  variability  among  many  questionnaire  items  is  a result 
of  demographic  differences,  such  as  age  and  time  lived  in  Hill. 
However,  when  partial  correlation  coefficients  were  computed, 
which  held  these  factors  constant,  many  relationships  remained 
significant,  (See  Appendix  C).  This  implies  that  the  differences 
were  dependent  on  the  fact  that  this  subpopulation  had  experienced 
the  relocation  process. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This  retrospective  study  has  attempted  to  recreate  a community 
relocation  process,  or,  in  this  case,  the  reestablishment  of  a 
rural  New  England  town.  Several  sources  of  data  hav-e  been 
knitted  together  to  portray  the  evolution  of  Hill  during  the 
past  fifty  years. 

There  is  more  presented  in  this  report,  however,  than  a scenario 
of  the  decentralized  planning  effort  of  a group  of  devoted 
citizens  to  save  their  community  and  life  style.  The  processes 
of  change  which  have  redefined  rural  American  life  have  also 
emerged  in  this  analysis  of  Hill's  history. 


Hill  is  not  totally  unique  in  having  reestablished  itself  and 
kept  the  unity  of  its  community.  Recently,  the  town  of  North 
Bonneville,  Washington,  has  undergone  a similar  reestablishment 
procedure.-*-  Hopefully,  the  successful  experience  of  Hill  and 
other  towns  such  as  North  Bonneville  can  provide  viable  guidelines 
to  any  small  town  which  faces  possible  evictions  and  relocation 
in  the  future. 


Processes 


The  actual  strategies  and  techniques  used  for  this  relocation 
must  be  construed  as  a decentralized  planning  approach.  The 
residents  of  the  community,  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Planning 
and  Development  Commission,  organized  and  accomplished  the 
reestablishment  of  their  community.  The  residents  moved  their 
town.  This  approach  of  bottom-up  rather  than  top-down  planning 
and  decision-making  should  be  considered  as  a viable  means  to 
successfully  achieve  future  town  relocations. 


The  use  of  the  Hill  Village  Improvement  Association,  the  non-profit 
corporation  which  handled  all  land  transactions,  prevented 
speculation  and  any  windfall  profits  that  might  have  been  made 
from  the  relocation. 


A careful  strategy  should  be  designed  to  illustrate  how  communities 
should  originally  be  approached  when  told  that  they  will  have  to 
be  relocated.  Perhaps,  as  in  this  case  study,  an  intermediary 
such  as  a state  planner  would  be  most  appropriate. 

Impacts 

There  was  no  particular  pattern  of  resettlement  in  the  new  village. 
Individuals  chose  lots  depending  upon  individual  values  such  as 
good  garden  areas,  open  space,  etc.  Since  there  had  been  only 
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and  not  used  proximity  to  others  as  a primary  criterion  in 
choosing  their  new  home  sites. 

Hill's  population  declined  during  this  move  to  the  new  village. 
However,  within  a few  years  after  the  relocation  it  had 
recovered  much  of  this  loss.  Those  who  left  were  either  the 
elderly  who  did  not  want  to  endure  the  inconveniences  of 
reestablishing  themselves,  or  the  younger  renter  group  who  worked 
in  nearby  communities  and  used  the  relocation  as  an  impetus  to 
move  to  their  place  of  employment.  There  were  a few  who  left 
because  they  did  not  believe  that  the  town  could  survive 
economically.  The  controlled  growth  ordinances,  administered 
by  the  Hill  Village  Improvement  Association,  monitored  immigration 
’ and  lot  purchasing. 

! ; ... 

Many  of  the  renters  m the  community  benefited  m that  they 

were  given  the  opportunity  to  build  homes  of  their  own  in  the 
new  village. 

The  renting  population  within  the  new  village  was  abolished 
since  all  of  the  dwellings  which  were  constructed  were  single- 
family dwellings.  This  remains  the  case  today  within  the  village; 
however,  a mobile  home  park  on  the  periphery  of  the  village 
has  provided  dwellings  for  the  renting  segment  of  the  population 
today. 

The  relocation  of  the  village  itself  had  a minimum  of  natural 
environmental  impacts.  The  85-acre  site  selected  for  the  new 
village  was  mainly  covered  with  brush  and  had  been  recently 
cut  over.  With  landscaping,  green  belts  and  open  space,  the 
community  and  the  natural  environment  create  a comfortable 
blend  in  Hill  today. 

: 

The  procedures  employed  in  reestablishing  a new  village  reduced 
social  costs.  Individuals  were  able  to  maintain  old  friendships 
and  a sense  of  community.  Remaining  in  the  immediate  geographic 
locale  also  reduced  many  negative  social  impacts  to  the  residents. 

The  community  as  a whole  benefited  financially  due  to  the 
State's  tax  reimbursement  for  inundated  property. 

Waiting  for  a settlement  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  did  not 
prove  to  be  advantageous  to  the  community.  The  original 
settlement  of  approximately  $55,000  offered  in  1941  would  have 
been  a greater  absolute  amount  than  the  discounted  1949  figure 
of  approximately  $60,000. 

The  relocation  had  the  effect  of  accelerating  structural  changes 
in  the  community  which  were  already  occurring  in  the  region.  This 
included  the  decline  of  small  businesses,  farming,  population,  etc. 
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Many  of  the  changes  that  the  town  has  experienced  are  not  due 
to  the  relocation,  but  are  characteristic  of  regional  changes. 

In  a matter  of  a few  years  after  the  relocation,  the  community 
of  Hill  had  readjusted  to  become  comparable  to  other  small 
towns  in  the  region.  The  direct  social  and  economic  impacts 
to  Hill  were  generally  short-term,  in  relation  to  ongoing 
trends  in  other  communities.  Therefore,  the  changes  in  Hill 
are  not  directly  related  to  the  relocation,  but  must  be  seen 
as  being  part  of  regional  trends. 

The  reestablishment  of  Hill,  as  opposed  to  a diverse  migration 
of  the  citizens  to  other  towns,  allowed  the  town  to  stay 
together  as  an  economic  and  political  entity. 

Attitudes 

In  the  preconstruction  phase  of  the  relocation  project,  the 
community's  attitudes  seemed  to  be  confused  and  negative. 

However,  once  they  had  decided  upon  the  common  goal  of  building 
a new  village,  a greater  sense  of  neighborliness  and  social 
cohesion  emerged  than  that  which  had  previously  existed. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Hill  residents  went  through  a cycle  of 
negative  to  positive  during  the  pre-relocation  -to  relocation 
periods.  This  reversal  is  directly  related  to  the  establishment 
of  a meaningful  goal,  building  their  new  village,  at  the  critical 
period  when  residents  realized  and  accepted  the  fact  that 
their  lands  were  going  to  be  taken.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
bitter.  The  grass-root  reestablishment  gave  the  citizens  a 
specific  goal  toward  which  they  could  direct  their  energies. 

A survey  of  current  residents  in  the  new  Hill  village  indicated 
that  several  statistically  significant  differences  in  community 
attitudes  exist  between  the  relocation  and  non-relocated 
subpopulations  in  Hill.  The  analyses  of  co-variance  (ANCOVA) 
which  were  computed  between  these  two  populations  denote  that 
the  differences  were  not  dependent  on  the  age  of  the  residents 
or  the  amount  of  time  they  have  lived  in  Hill.  This  implies 
that  the  relocation  procedure  itself  may  account  for  the 
distinctness  of  these  two  populations. 

The  major  differences  is  that  the  relocated  population  is  more 
involved  with  their  community  and  is  more  content  with  services 
and  the  community  generally. 

The  individuals  who  had  experienced  the  relocation  are  proud 
of  their  town  and  still  feel  Hill  is  the  best  place  to  live. 
However,  they  miss  many  of  the  amenities  which  had  characterized 
the  rural  existence  they  had  known  before  the  relocation.  Some 
residents  see  the  relocation  as  the  cause  of  the  changes  the 
town  has  seen  over  the  years;  however,  those  changes  are  in  fact 
characteristic  of  other  rural  communities  in  the  region. 
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Implications  for  Future  Projects 

The  strategies,  procedures,  and  timing  which  surfaced  in  this 
relocation  can  serve  as  a model  to  apply  to  future  Corps  of 
Engineers  relocation  projects.  While  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  not  have  to  play  a direct  role  in  the  community  relocation 
itself,  they  could  initiate  and  encourage  the  various  aspects 
of  the  scenario  described  in  this  study. 

Under  existing  legislation  (PL  91-646),  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  able  to  play  a greater  and  more  supportive  role  than  during 
the  relocation  era  of  Hill.  For  instance,  direct  assistance 
is  available  to  renters  in  helping  them  finance  a home.  This 
case  study  points  to  areas  where  contemporary  relocation 
methods  may  be  more  effectively  applied. 

However,  we  find  in  rural  towns  throughout  New  England  that 
there  is  a strong  tradition  of  home  rule.  In  any  future 
relocation-reestablishment  projects,  the  talents  and  expertise 
of  local  citizens  who  have  become  accustomed  to  making  their 
own  decisions,  must  be  fully  utilized.  Opportunities  must 
remain  open  at  all  times  and  at  all  levels  of  planning  for 
the  input  of  local  residents.  Nothing  should  be  specifically 
defined  in  great  detail  until  citizens  have  had  a chance  to 
consider  all  proposals.  For  example,  the  Corps  or  any  planner 
should  not  present  a finished  blueprint  of  a new  village,  but 
rather  a basic  rough  sketch  at  initial  meetings. 

The  multi-governmental  mix,  including  individual  citizens, 
which  led  to  the  successful  reestablishment  of  Hill  should 
be  a crucial  concern  in  any  furture  relocations.  The  interaction 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  has  grown  more 
complex  since  the  Hill  relocation  era,  due  to  the  greater 
expansion  of  federal  agencies  and  regulations.  In  the  Hill 
relocation  the  state  planner  was  able  to  serve  as  a liaison 
to  the  federal  government  and  to  negotiate  in  the  town's 
interest.  There  may  not  be  a state  agency  today  which  is 
equipped  to  play  a similar  role.  Perhaps  a federal  representative 
who  could  assist  the  state  in  dealing  expediently  with  federal 
matters  could  work  directly  with  the  state  planner  during  a 
relocation . 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  keep  local  and  federal  interaction 
to  a minimum  and  to  allow  the  local  governments  to  work 
through  the  existing,  familiar  networks  of  state  governments. 
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INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 
CONTACTED  FOR  INFORMATION 
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CONTACTS 


1)  Barry  Frankel 
Chief  Real  Estate 
Baltimore  District 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
301/962-3000 

2)  Dr.  Ruth  Love 
Portland  District 
Nelson  Town  Relocation 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
503/221-6021,  6455 

3 ) Fay  Mahoney 
Franklin,  NH 
"Trumpeter" 

local  newspaper  covering  Hill 
activities  starting  in  "74. 

1892-1974  "Journal  Transcription", 
microfilm  in  Franklin  Library 
603/934-2323 

4)  Mrs.  Osro  Morrill  (Mildred) 
Franklin,  NH 

Newspaper  correspondent  for  Hill 
for  many  years  - has  a notebook 
which  keeps  record  of  Hill  articles 
603/934-2533 

5)  Jim  Rollins 

Lakes  Regional  Planning 
Commission 
Main  Street 
Meredith,  NH  03253 
603/279-8171 

6)  Annabel  Bender  Motz,  Ph.D. 

Dept,  of  Sociology 
American  University 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 

7)  Joseph  Ignazio 

Army  Corps  Planning  Office 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Waltham,  MA 

8)  Jerry  Deli  Priscoli 
Institute  for  Water  Resource 
Dept.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Kingman  Building 

Fort  Belvoir,  VA 
202/325-0370 


9)  Paul  Gilderson,  Director 

Industrial  Development  D.R.E.P. 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603/271-2591 

10)  Office  of  Comprehensive  Planning 
Concord,  NH  03301 

Tom  Durry  & Dave  Scot 
603/271-2155 

11)  Dave  Harrison 
Hanover,  NH 

Conn.  River  Relocation 
603/643-5821 

12)  State  House 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603/271-1110 

13)  State  Archives 
State  Library 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603/271-2236 

14)  Legislative  Services 
Concord,  NH  03301 
Philip  Otum 

15)  NH  Public  Transportation 

Authority 

16)  Hill  School  Superintendent 
Mr.  Lafienitoas 
603/934-3108 

17)  Danbury  town  clerk 
Mrs.  Cook 
603/768-3313 

18)  New  Found  Regional  School  District 
Alexandria,  NH 

Mrs.  Bradley 
603/279-7947 

19)  Ms.  Nellie  Fay  Harris  or 

Mrs.  Cady 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
Population  Division 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 
202/763-5300  Ext.  5020 
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Michael  Goldman 
National  Archives  - Wash.  D.C. 
Natural  Resource  Division 
202/523-3220  or  202/523-3282 

National  Technical  Information 
Service  (NTIS) 

5285  Port  Royal  Road 
Springfield,  VA  22161 

Don  Hambridge 

Army  Corps  - Project  Engineer 
Waltham,  MA 
617/894-2400  Ext.  215 

Enrollment  figures: 

Hill  School  Census  Data 

State  Dept,  of  Ed.  Information 

Sherman  Wheeler 

Terry  Saintsea 

603/271-2278 

Grace  Colby 

Town  of  Hill  - Clerk 

603/934-2278 

Ed  Amsden 

Selectman  in  Hill,  1940 
603/934-4068 

NH  Registry  of  Deeds 
Concord,  NH 
603/228-0101 

Glenn  Coppleman 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
(aerial  photos) 

INER,  James  Hall 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  NH  03824 
603/862-2034 

Judith  W.  Cohen 
Data  User  Service  Office 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 
Bureau  of  the  Census 
Boston,  MA 
617/223-0668 

Gary  Kerr 

Water  Resource  Board 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603/271-3406 


30)  Mr.  Peterson 

State  Department  of  Agriculture 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603/271-3681 

31)  Agricultural  Stabilization 

Conservation  Service 
Dennis  Fenton 
Concord,  NH  03301 

32)  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Post  Office 

Durham,  NH  03824 

33)  Strawberry  Banke 
Edward  Kempt 
Portsmouth,  NH  03801 

34)  Evans  Printing  Company 
Concord,  NH  03301 

copyright  interview  on  Stile ' s book 
603/225-5529 

35)  NH  State  Treasurer's  Office 
Concord,  NH  03301 
603/271-1110 

36)  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Franklin  Falls  Dam 
Franklin,  NH 
603/934-2116  or  2672 

37)  Interviews  with  several  relocated 

residents  from  Hill.  Some  living 
in  the  community,  today,  and  others 
who  had  moved  at  the  time  of 
relocation. 
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APPENDIX  B 


FINANCIAL  ASPECTS 
OF  THE 
RELOCATION 
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APPENDIX  B - TABLE  1 

HILL  RELOCATION  ACCOUNT,  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  1940  - 1945 


February  1,  1940  - January  31,  1941 


RECEIPTS: 


- Treasurer,  State  of  New  Hampshire  loan 

- Sale  of  lumber,  wood,  etc. 

Total  Recepts  Received: 


$55,000.00 

202.78 


$55,202.78 


PAYMENTS: 


Miscellaneous  expense 
WPA  project 

Town  Hall  construction 
Street  and  sidewalk  construction 
Land  for  streets,  buildings,  parks,  and 
playgrounds 

Total  Payments: 

Balance  on  Hand  - January  31,  1941 


102.25 

4,014.12 

11,636.88 

18,790.47 

5,000.00 


$39,543.72 

$15,659.06 


February  1,  1941  - January  31,  1942 


RECEIPTS: 


- Sale  of  peat  and  wood 

- Hill  Village  Improvement  Assoc. 

for 

$ 69.96 

extension  of  water  system 
- Vogel  8 Hodley,  use  of  hydrants 

for 

400.00 

sprinkling 

50.00 

- Other  miscellaneous 

74.00 

Total  Receipts  Received: 

$ 

593.96 

PAYMENTS: 

- WPA  Account  . 

$6,199.76 

Total  Payments: 

$. 

6,199.76 

Balance  on  Hand  - January  31,  1943 

$10,053.26 
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TABLE  1 (Con't.) 


APPENDIX  B - TABLE  2 

STATE  REVENUES  RECEIVED  BY  TOWN  OF  HILL  TO  OFFSET  LOSS  OF  TAX 
BASE  FOR  REAL  PROPERTY  PURCHASED  BY  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT,  1940  - 1976. 


Tax 

Assessed  Value  of  Rate  Revenue  from  State 

Year  Property  Taken  per  $1000.  to  Offset  Tax  Loss 


1940 

$ 46,400 

$29.50 

$ 1,368.00 

1941 

187,705 

30.00 

5,631 .00 

1942 

193,609 

30.00 

5,808.00 

1943 

227,000 

30.00 

6,810.00 

1944 

228,500 

30.00 

6,855.00 

1945 

228,500 

29.00 

6,626.00 

1946 

228,500 

29.00 

6,626.00 

1947 

230,000 

30.00 

6,900.00 

1948 

230,000 

33.00 

7,590.00 

1949 

230,410 

34.00 

7,833.00 

1950 

235,900 

37.00 

8,728.00 

1951 

235,900 

40.00 

9,436.00 

1952 

235,900 

39.00 

9,200.00 

1953 

235,900 

38.60 

9,105.00 

1954 

235,900 

39.00 

9,200.00 

1955 

257,700 

36.20 

9,329.00 

1956 

252,393 

43.00 

10,862.00 

1957. 

247,488 

43.00 

10,642.10 

1958 

242,382 

47.00 

11,392.15 

1959 

237,264 

53.00 

12,575.92 

1960 

232,177 

50.00 

11,608.85 

1961 

227,072 

65.00 

14,759.70 

1962 

222,215 

63.00 

13,999.42 

1963 

222,215 

65.00 

14,443.96 

1964 

217,110 

69.00 

14,980.60 

1965 

212,005 

66.00 

13,992.36 

1966 

206,901 

67.00 

13,862.36 

1967 

179,594 

74.00 

14,932.92 
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TABLE  2.  (Con't.) 

Tax 

Assessed  Value  of  Rate  Revenue  from  State 


Year 

Property  Taken 

Per  $1000. 

to  Offset  Tax  Loss 

1968 

$15,353.75 

1969 

199,612 

80.00 

15,968.96 

1970 

868,312 

19.00 

16,497.93 

1971 

852,523 

24.00 

20,460.56 

1972 

836,673 

22.50 

18,826.53 

1973 

820,946 

25.00 

20,523.65 

1974 

27,214.33 

1975 

27,627.92 

1976 

31,484.72 

APPENDIX  C 


FINDINGS  FROM  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
ADMINISTERED  TO  HILL  AND  DANBURY 


QUESTIONS  FOR  RELOCATED  POPULATION 

1)  How  long  did  you  live  in  the  Old  Village  before  it  was  moved? 

X = 23  years 

2)  Were  you  born  in  the  Old  Village? 

50%  yes  50%  no 

3)  Did  you  own  or  rent  your  home  in  the  Old  Village? 

50%  yes  50%  no 

4)  Did  you  feel  the  state  legislature  and  government  gave  Hill  adequate 

assistance  during  the  relocation? 

34%  yes  43%  no  21%  did  not  know 

5)  Do  you  feel  that  New  Hampshire's  Planning  Department  worked  for  the 

the  advantage  of  Hill  during  the  time  of  relocation? 

56%  yes  21%  no  21%  did  not  know 

6)  Did  the  way  the  Corps  of  Engineers  handled  the  relocation  upset  you? 

43%  yes  26%  no  30%  undecided 

7)  Do  you  feel  that  you  did  equally  well  as  your  neighbors  in  the  price 

you  were  offered  for  your  property? 

21%  yes  21%  no  56%  did  not  know 

8)  How  did  the  initial  settlement  offered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  differ 

from  your  final  settlement? 

8%  lower  17%  higher  73%  the  same 

9)  Was  the  Old  Village  or  is  the  New  Village  more  convenient? 

split  39%  - 39%  21%  did  not  know 

10)  Was  your  land  purchased  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

21%  yes  30%  no  47%  did  not  know 

11)  Did  you  hold  out  for  more  money  than  what  was  originally  offered? 

4%  yes  30%  no  66%  did  not  know 

12)  In  your  opinion,  did  you  receive  a fair  price  for  your  property? 

9%  yes  31%  no  60%  no  answer 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  RELOCATED  POPULATION 


13) 

14) 

15) 

16) 

17) 

18) 

19) 

20) 

21) 

22) 

23) 


Where  did  you  work  when  you  lived  in  the  Old  Village? 

Do  you  feel  as  though  you  were  contributing  to  the  well  being  of  the 
region  in  that  the  Franklin  Falls  Dam  would  protect  the  area  from 
flooding? 

56%  yes  13%  no  30%  no  answer,  did  not  know 

Did  you  vome  your  home  up  from  the  Old  Village  or  did  you  build  a 
new  home? 

82%  build  8%  moved  homes  8%  no  answer 

Was  life  more  enjoyable  in  the  Old  Village? 

65%  yes  17%  no  17%  did  not  know 

After  you  moved  to  the  New  Village  did  you  feel  people  were  as  close 
and  friendly  as  they  were  in  the  Old  Village? 

8.7%  friendlier  43.5%  just  about  the  same  8%  did  not  know 

Was  the  river  (the  Pemigewasset)  used  for  recreation? 

4.3%  about  the  same  82%  more  in  old  village  13%  did  not  know 

Were  there  more  activities  and  social  events  in  the  Old  Village? 

87%  yes  9%  no  4%  did  not  know 

Did  you  support  the  move  to  the  New  Village  at  the  time? 

57%  yes  13%  no  31%  did  not  know 

In  general,  were  you  financially  better  or  worse  off  as  a result  of 
the  move  to  Hill? 

21%  better  13%  worse  39%  no  difference  26%  did  not  know 

Did  you  have  many  close  friends  who  left  Hill  during  the  time  of  the 
relocation? 

74%  yes  22%  no  4%  did  not  know 

Have  you  kept  in  touch  with  any  of  them  over  the  years? 

61%  yes  26%  no  13%  did  not  respond  to  question 
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III. 22.  There  is  little  use  writing  to  public  officials 

because  often  they  are  not  really  interested  in  the 

problems  of  the  average  man.  Agree  Disagree  H<D  (N«*R)<D(B) 


APPENDIX  D 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS: 

PRE-RELOCATION 

RELOCATION-CONSTRUCTION 

POST-RELOCATION 


RELOCATION 


1936 

March  12 

1937 

March  19 


1938 

July  21 


October  13 

October  27 
November  23 

December  21 


December  22 


December  29 


1939 

January  19 
March  9 


April  10 


Floods  occur  throughout  New  England 


Corps  of  Engineers  meeting  in  Franklin  to  discuss 
proposed  dam.  Some  discussion  of  relocation  among 
selectmen.  Clark  makes  first  approach  to  selectmen. 


Army  Corps  of  Engineers  again  at  Franklin.  Aim  is  to 
ascertain  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  land,  ownership 
and  value.  Last  step  before  construction.  Former 
visits  for  topographical  surveys.  (Funds  had  been 
allotted  for  surveys  only  - not  for  construction) . 

Foundation  tests  being  made.  Work  of  clearing, 
scrubbing  and  stripping  the  land  to  start  in  a 
week  or  two. 

Work  started  on  clearing  of  land. 

Consultants  from  all  over  the  country  visit  dam  site. 
Selectmen  receive  word  from  WPA  that  15  men  from  Hill 
could  find  employment  on  dam  site. 

Board  of  Selectmen,  with  other  citizens,  attend  a 
public  hearing  to  express  opinions  on  flood  control 
plans.  In  a recent  conference,  the  State  Planning 
& Development  Board  offered  free  services  of  its 
engineers  in  laying  out  and  relocating  Hill. 

Capt.  James  H.  Stratton  gives  assurance  that  dam 
will  be  constructed.  Government  appraisers  visit 
Hill  to  assess  property  which  will  be  flooded. 

Work  at  dam  suddenly  halted.  While  it  was  probably 
for  the  holidays,  work  may  not  resume  until  conflict 
between  state  Land  Use  Board  and  federal  government 
over  state  control  of  resources  and  sale  of  land 
is  resolved. 


Everyone  curious  about  status  of  dam. 

Franklin  Chamber  of  Commerce  still  hopeful  about 
dam.  Some  time  ago  a bill  was  prepared  to  make  the 
Franklin  Falls  project  an  exception  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  and  Use  law  but  federal  government  may 
not  consider  building  any  one  dam  unless  the  entire 
project  is  assured. 

Capt.  Langley  addressed  a public  Flood  Control  meeting. 
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May  4 


May  11 


June  22 


July  20 


August  9 
September  14 


October  6 

November  2 

November  20 
December  28 


1940 

January  3 
January  11 


Sen.  Maloney  of  Connecticut  favors  quick  federal  action. 
Roosevelt  has  held  up  action  in  an  effort  to  meet  cri- 
ticism of  federal  land  taking  without  state  consent. 
Maloney  agrees  with  the  belief  (not  denied  by  feds)  that 
federal  government  has  ample  legal  rights  to  proceed 
forthwith. 

Gov.  Murphy's  flood  control  bill,  eliminating  two 
proposed  sites,  was  passed  by  house  with  only  a few 
changes.  A letter  form  George  Mason  states  that  there 
has  been  too  much  weeping  about  what  will  happen  to 
Hill.  He  says  that  the  town  is  dying  anyway  and  the 
Corps  will  be  doing  most  people  a favor  by  buying  their 
land  and  allowing  them  to  move  to  Franklin  or  Bristol. 

Work  begins  again  in  clearing  of  land  by  local  men 
in  preparation  for  dam.  Notices  sent  out  June  17  to 
contractors  that  invitations  to  bid  would  be  sent  soon. 

U.S.  Government  begins  purchasing  properties. 

Government  surveyors  have  been  working  in  Hill  for 
two  weeks. 

Bids  accepted  from  contractors. 

Contract  for  dam  awarded  to  Coleman  Bros,  of  Boston. 

Work  to  begin  immediately.  First  condemnation  proceedings 
instituted  in  federal  district  court.  Representatives 
of  State  Planning  Board  visit  selectmen. 

First  actual  sale  of  land  (Mrs.  Edna  Webster  to  U.S. 
Government . 

Hill  petitions  for  re-appraisal.  Ask  government  for 
amounts  sufficient  for  replacement  of  town  owned 
property . 

Actual  work  of  building  conduits  to  start. 

U.S.  Government  gains  title  to  properties  of  R.  E.  Lane 
and  Mary  L.  Dolloff.  Property  of  Miss  Mary  M.  Stumf 
also  purchased.  Hill  Village  Improvement  Association 
(HVIA)  formed. 


Corporation  formed  — sale  of  stocks. 

Mason  elected  president  of  HVIA.  Dissatisfaction  with 
payment  offers  made  by  government  continues  to  grow. 

U.S.  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey  made  formal  protest  to 
Sec.  of  War  Woodring,  basing  his  argument  on  the  fact 
that  the  town  has  not  had  representation  on  the  board 
of  appraisers,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  similar  projects. 
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February  13 


Meeting  between  selectmen  of  Hill  and  Sanbornton  and 
Corps . 


February  23 
February  27 
March  7 

March  12 


March  21 

March  27 
March  28 

April  11 

April  12 

April  15 

May  20 
July  4 
July  18 
July  22 

September  5 


Meeting  with  Hill  selectmen  and  Corps. 

Public  hearing  on  street  layout  for  new  village. 

Board  of  Selectmen  invited  to  attend  hearing  to 
decide  if  town  could  borrow  money  over  its  statutory 
debt  limit  in  anticipation  of  funds  to  be  received 
from  U.S.  Government.  Corps  began  test  boring  on 
new  site  to  locate  water  supply. 

Town  meeting  had  to  be  moved  from  town  hall  to 
community  hall  because  of  large  attendance.  Accepted 
state  aid  for  class  2 roads.  Voted  to  authorize 
Selectmen  to  sell  land  to  U.S.,  borrow  $50,000.00 
by  the  issue  of  bonds,  and  employ  architects,  engineers, 
and  surveyors. 

Board  of  Directors  of  HVIA  met  to  discuss  drawing  up 
of  deeds  to  property.  (Once  the  title  to  the  property 
is  secured,  the  WPA  can  start  clearing  land) . 

Work  is  started. 

Journal  transcript  reports  work  begun  on  New  Village 
Angus  Nolon  (civil  engineer)  engaged  by  HVIA  and 
began  to  lay  out  bounds  of  land  for  New  Hill. 

Checks  received  from  residents  of  the  summer  colony 
for  shares  in  HVIA. 

Mass  meeting  between  townspeople  and  wholesalers  and 
retailers  from  throughout  the  state  — discussed 
savings  of  mass  building. 

WPA  began  work.  Titles  acquired  in  late  April  — 
early  May.  An  adjourned  town  meeting  held  Friday, 

May  17  architect's  plans  for  new  town  hall  and 
school  buildings  will  be  submitted  for  approval. 

House  lots  put  on  sale. 


Contractors  bids  sought  around. 
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October 


Contracts  opened  for  water  system. 


November  7 


Sidewalks  near  completion,  water  mains  being  laid. 


1941 

January  27 


February  28 


March  27 


April 


June  7 


September  7 
September  4 


October  16 


September  6,7,8 


School  house  and  town  hall  accepted.  New  water 
system  will  have  capacity  of  400  gals. /minute. 

Estimated  need  of  115  gals. /minute  excess  for 
future  growth. 

Set  by  Governor  for  removal  from  homes  of  many  families. 
Hearing  on  tax  reimbursement  bill. 

Last  Easter  service  at  Old  Village. 

Amsden  purchased  former  printing  office  of  R.  E.  Lane. 
Had  it  moved  to  New  Village  for  Post  Office. 

Homecoming  (last  service)  in  church  at  Old  Village. 

Selectmen  to  meet  with  WPA  officials  in  Manchester 
about  the  possibility  of  having  the  WPA  work  renewed. 

31  families  in  town,  12  more  homes  being  built,  4 
being  moved.  Bodies  moved  from  Old  Hill  Cemetary  to 
Bunker  Hill  Cemetary  — to  be  completed  by  mid  November. 

Opening  of  New  Village  Store. 


1942 

January  12 


March  (early) 


June  15-16 


Second  annual  meeting  HVIA.  Development  #2  recently 
opened  — lot  of  13  acres  had  been  purchased. 

WPA  projects  discontinued. 

Waters  of  the  Pemigewasset  reached  flood  heights 
after  the  heavy  rain  of  the  14th  (Sunday) . Old 
Village  flooded  to  heights  not  equalled  since  the 
high  water  of  1936. 


1943 

March  9 


March  11 


March  18 


Army  Engineers  visited  Hill  to  discuss  settlement  for 
town  property. 

Governor  and  council  authorize  issuance  to  $42,000.00 
loan  to  Hill.  $50,000.00  loan  has  come  due  and  the 
federal  government  has  not  yet  paid  the  town  for  its 
property.  $8,000.00  has  been  paid  on  original  loan. 

Amsden  announces  retirement  as  selectman.  Officials 
of  Spring  Valley,  WI  communicate  with  Hill.  Town 
is  being  forced  to  move  for  a dam.  Note:  Westwood, 
CA;  McAlpin,  TE;  Koehler,  WI , possible  relocations. 
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October  14  Last  buildings  moved  from  Old  Village. 

1944 

January  10  Annual  meeting  of  HVIA.  Adjourned  until  1945. 

January  20  3 condemnation  hearings  concluded  in  court  (Clyde 

Blake  - $16,500;  Harold  Woodard  - $1,300;  Ernest 
Mills  - $3,700) . 

1949  Final  settlement  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

for  town  property. 


!! 
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PRGGRH33  REPORT 


f 

Surveys  of  Town  of  Kill 


■ 

[ 


■ 


i 


!• 


Late 

9-11-39 


9-14-39 


9-15-39 


9-18-39 


9-19-39 


9-20-39 


9-26-39 


9-27-39 


9—28—39 


9-29-39 


10-4-39 


10-16-39 


10-17-29 


10-18-29 


10-19-39 


Purpose  of  Trip 

Trip  to  Hill  to  look  over  ground  for  survey 


Trip  to  Hill  to  measure  town  roads  and  look 
over  town  property  v/ith  selectmen. 

Trip  to  Hill  with  Supt.  of  Water  Works  (Concord) 
and  selectmen  to  measure  water  supply  system. 

Trip  to  Kill  to  measure  sidewalks,  locate  town 
property  ana  take  pictures. 

Trip  to  Hill  to  measure  sewage  and  check  water 
system. 

Trip  to  Hill  to  seo  selectmen 

To  show  selectmen  preliminary  site  for  town  and 
to  di scuss  prices  on  property. 

Manchester  to  seo  power  representatives  ro  town 
of  Hill. 

Manchester  to  see  w.  R.  Hilliard  re  working  on 
to*n  of  Hill  study. 

Look  over  erea  for  topogruphic  survey. 

Conference  with  selectmen 
Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


Field  work  for  topographic  survey 
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Personnel 

F.  P.  Clark 
H.  C.  Person 

H.  C.  Person 

H.  C.  Person 

H.  C.  Person 

H.  C.  Person 

F.  P.  Clark 

F.  P.  Clark 
H.  C.  Person 

F.  P.  Clark 

H.  C.  Person 


1 


H.  C.  Person 

F.  P.  Clark 

H.  C.  Person 
Vi.  R.  Hilliard 
S.  J.  Tani 

H.  C.  Person 
Vi.  R.  liilliurd 
S.  J.  Tani 


H.  C.  Person 
W.  R.  Hilliard 
S.  J.  Tani 
JoJ'.n  Parnell 

H.  C.  Person 
U.  11.  Hilliard 
2.  J.  Tani 
Jolui  Parnell 


2 


Purroso  of  Trio 


10-23-39  Field  work:  for  topographic  survey 


10-24-39  Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


Personnel 

H.  C.  Person 
W.  R.  l.illiard 
S.  J.  Tani 
A.  V.  ./vans 

H.  C.  Person 
M.  R.  hiliiard 
S.  J.  Tani 
A.  V.  Ivans 


10-27-39  Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


10-30-39  Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


H.  C.  Person 
Vi.  R.  Hilliard 
S.  J.  Tar.i 
A.  V.  Ivans 

H.  C.  Person 
W.  R.  Hilliard 
S.  J.  Tani 


11-1-39  Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


11-2-39  Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


K.  C.  lor son 
W.  R.  Hilliard 
S.  J.  Tani 

H.  C-  Person 
W.  R.  Hilliard 
S.  J.  Tani 


11-3-39  Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


11.  C.  Person 
Vi.  R.  Hiliiard 
S.  J.  Tani 


11  -'1-39  Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


H.  0.  Person 
W.  R.  Hilliard 
3.  J.  Tani 


11-6-39  Field  work  for  topographic  survey 


II.  C.  Poison 
W.  R.  hiliiard 

S.  J.  Tani 


11-7-39  Fiold  work  for  topogr.iphlo  survoy 


H.  C.  Person 
W.  K.  Hilliard 
S.  J.  Tani 


ll-G-39  To  look  over  town  site 


F.  I.  Clark 
H.  C.  Person 


11-9-39  Heeting  .ith  townspeople 


11-11-39  Cheeking  elevations 


11-13-39  Personal  Contact  Lurvey 


F.  1.  Clurk 
H.  C.  Poison 

H.  0.  Person 
w.  H.  Hilli-rcl 

H.  C.  i.reon 


i 


3 


Dato 

Purpose  of  Trio 

Personnel 

11-14-39 

Personal  Contact  Survey 

H.  C.  Person 

11-13-39 

Personal  Contact  Survey 

H.  C.  Person 

11-17-39 

Conference  with  Amy  Anginoers  re  water 
for  town  of  Hill. 

system 

H.  C.  Person 

11-18-39 

Propoi  ty  linos 

H.  C.  Person 

, 

11-19-39 

Information  re  moving  houses  with  W.  J. 

Lynch. 

H.  C.  Person 

j 

11-20-39 

Conference  with  Hill  selectmen  re  town 
in  Coirraission  office 

site, 

F.  P.  Clark 

H.  C.  Person 

[ 

11-22-39 

Conference  with  Dickinson  et  Highway  ro 

highway  for  Hill. 

yield  work  for  topographic  survey 

now 

H.  C.  Person 

H.  C.  Person 

W.  R.  Hilliard 

11-23-39 

Field  v:ork  for  topographic  survey 

II.  C.  Person 

K.  d.  Hilliard 

11-24-39 

To  look  ovor  proposed  highway 

F.  ?.  Clark 

H.  C.  Person 

11-23-29 

Field  work  for  topographic  survey 

li.  0.  Parson 

W.  R.  Hilliard 

11-27-39 

Field  work  for  topographic  survey 

H.  C.  Person 

W.  R.  Hilliard 

11-23-39 

Soil  Borings 

H.  C.  Person 

W.  R.  Hilliard 

12-1-33 

Conference  with  selectmen  ro  proposed  town 
plan. 

F.  P.  Clark 

H.  C.  Per 3 on 

C.  A.  Hlo3sing 

12-4-39 

Conforehco  with  Hr.  RotcH,  Army  hnginecra  and 

Mr.  Sanders,  Concord  ’..atcr  .orks. 

K.  C.  Person 

12-20-.-  9 

Trip  to  Hill  with  hr.  Co-tes,  asst,  soil  surveyor 
University  of  Kew  Iiarif shire. 

11.  C.  person 

12-27-39 

iond  Survey  with  Mr.  Coato3 

H.  C.  Person 

V.  R.  Hilliard 

S.  J.  Toni 


loud  Purvey  with  hr. 


ContOS. 


. 

J 


ia-ia-wO 
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H.  C.  Person 
w.  R.  Hilliard 
y.  J.  Tani 


Palo 

12-25-35 


1-2-40 


1-3-40 


1-4-40 

1-5-40 

1-3-40 

1-5-40 


1-10-40 

1-11-40 

1-12-40 

1-15-40 

1-16-40 

1-17-4U 

1-10-40 

1-22-40 


- 4 - 


Purpose  of  Trip 


Personnel 


Pond  Jurvc-y  v.ith  hr.  Coatns 
Meeting  ro  rebuilding  of  village. 


H.  C.  Person 
F.  P.  Clark 
H.  C.  Person 


Paw  hr.  Holmgren  at  '..'ater  Resources  ro  boring3,  also  II.  C.  Person 
re  using  clay  fro;;.  Ariay  pit  on  pond. 


Conference  with  Hr.  Column,  W.P.A. , end  Chief  Dick-  F.  P.  Clark 
inson  of  Highway  Department  an  to  probable  assistance  H.  C.  Person 
taat  night  be  expected  frcir.  Vi.P.A. 

Ix.  Corey  of  U.  S.  A.  3.  called  ro  securing  copy  of  F.  P.  Clark 
topographic  i.  op  with  proposed  street  layouts  super- 
inposed  on  print. 


Hill  to  pull  up  stakes  used  in  pond  survey. 


H.  C.  Person 


Hill  to  look  over  site  in  preparation  for  additional 
layout  for  future  development. 


F.  P.  Clark 
II.  C.  Person 
C.  A.  blessing 


Conference  v.ith  Chief  Dickinson  re  highway  relocation.  H.  C.  Person 


lx.  Tyrell  of  K.  H.  Covings  Dank  called  to  get  infor-  II.  C.  ierson 
motion  cn  proper  procedure  to  bo  followed  by  b;ink  in 
getting  in  on  financing  of  rebuilding  of  liill. 


Conference  with  Directors  of  Hill  Corporation  re  pro-  H.  C.  Person 
posed  changes  in  highway. 


Discussion  v.ith  Chief  Dickinson  ro  proposed  change  in  H.  C.  Person 
highway. 


Trip  to  Kill  to  get  r.oat  samples  for  Coates,  also  ro  H.  C.  Person 
letterhead  design. 


Confwroncc  with  lx.  Dickinson  ro  relocation  of  state  II.  C.  Porson 

highway.  Hr.  Knapp  tentatively  approved  docolcrating 

zone. 


Trio  to  Hill  to  rot  sketches  from  drug  stora. 


Trip  to  liill  with  -ngr.  nrlcson  re  relocation  of 
highway . 


K.  C.  Person 
H.  C.  Person 


Conference  in  office  v ith  i'x.  Dickinson  and  Hr.  Coroy  F.  F.  Clark 
rc  now  layout  of  tov.n.  H.  C.  Person 


l.r.  Corey  given  topo.  .-zip  of  hill  with  street  layout  H.  C.  Person 
sup.  rimposoi’,  hr.  .-..e de.i  : iver.  sketches  for  talk  in 
Franklin.  CcvS  ror.ee  with  hr.  Jordan  of  highway  re 

cent,  r line  of  highway.  ^HIS  PAGE  IS  BEST  QUALITY  PRACIICAHDE 
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Purpose  of  Trio 


Personnel 


1-24-40 


1-25-40 


Conference  with  Or.  burroughs  ar.d  Mr.  Traper  ro  water  I!.  C.  Person? 
supply  for  hill.  Attcndad  hearing  in  district  Court 
re  government  fees  for  lionos.  Selectmen  from  Hill  in 
office  to  look  over  progress  of  work. 

Conference  with  lir.  Dickinson  and  Kr.  Knapp  ro  highway.  H.  C.  Person 


1-26-40  Conference  in  boston  with  Timber  Salvage  officials  re 

eulo  and  removal  of  lumber  on  site. 


II.  C.  xerson 


1-27-40 


1-29-40 


1-30—40 


2-1-40 


2-2-40 


2-3-40 


2-7-40 


2-8—40 


Telephone  conversation  with  hr.  Williams,  local  Timber 
Salvage  offico  re  lumber  on  site. 

Telephone  conversation  with  Kr.  Rnsdcn  ro  arrangements 
for  meeting. 

Trip  to  hill  with  Kr.  Trapcr,  Beard  of  Health,  re 
existing  water  supply. 

Telephone  conversation  with  I'r.  Mason  rc  meeting  of 
board  of  Directors  on  .February  7. 

Meeting  in  Hill  with  Kr.  Corey  and  Kr.  Roach  re  water 
supply. 

Trip  to  Hill  with  llr.  Harvey  of  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Manchester  re  power  lines. 

Conference  in  Concord  with  .-may  Engineers. 

Trip  to  Kill  to  look  over  knoll  at  south  edge  of  town 
on  west  side  of  highway. 

Mooting  with  town  officials  and  Directors  of  Hill  Vil- 
lage Improvement  nasn. 

Conference  in  office  with  ropresen'.ative  of  Portland 
Cement  ;^ssn.  interested  in  town  of  hill. 

hooting  with  board  of  Selectmen. 


K.  C.  Person 


s'.  P.  Clark 
K.  C.  Person 


F.  P.  Clark 


K.  C.  Person 


H.  C.  Person 


JI.  C.  i erson 

K.  C.  Person 
C.  A.  blessing 

F.  P.  Clark 
H.  C.  Person 
C.  A.  Blessing 
F.  P.  Clark 


H.  C.  Person 


2-9-40  Mooting  with  selectmen  and  Board  of  Directors. 

2-10-40  Conference  with  hngr.  Dickinson. 

2-12-40  Conference)  with  town  officials  and  Directors  of  .ur.sn. 

Telephone  conversation  with  I-r.  Imrston  re  hill. 

2-10-40  Conference  v ith  town  officials  of  Hill,  0olucti~en  of 

.^r.nborntou  and  -ermy  incurs. 

2-14-40  Telephone  convar jution  with  hr.  .wooden.  Conferences 

in  office  with  lx.  iorston,  hr.  Pox  of  jortland  Cem- 
ent  ..son. , «nd  hr.  I-ngsmu  ro  ! ill , 


jSifenpJ  B£SI  QUAlm  mcxiGAB*#- 

COPY  FURIilSiiED  XO  DDC  ^ 


II.  C.  PersoQ 

H.  C.  Person 

K.  C.  Person 
F.  F.  Clark 

F.  P.  Clark 
H.  C.  Person 

j* . i . olnrk 


I 


r 


2-27-40 


2-23-40 


2-29-40 
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Bate 

Purpose  of  Triu 

Personnel 

2-14-40 

Conference  with  .mgr.  Dickinson. 

H. 

C.  Person 

2-lb— 40 

Trip  to  1-11.1  with  h.  . Inghan,  highway  resident  en- 
gineer to  survey  dun. 

H. 

C.  Ferson 

2-16-40 

Conference  with  Hill  so!  cctnveu  and  Tax  Coicnisslon. 

V. 

P.  Clark 

Manchester  for  conference  with  iublic  Service  Co.  of- 
ficials and  vt . 1.  A.  enf, inear. 

H. 

C.  Ierson 

2-17-40 

Conference  with  hr.  Tracer  rc  print  of  section  for 
gravel  v.all  well. 

11. 

C.  Person 

2-15-40 

Conference  with  W.  11.  Steenstra,  field  engineer  for 
Lapsed  Aorvioos , Inc.,  re  power  line.  Also  confer- 
ence with  A,  a.  Taggart,  w.  r.  engineer  re  pro- 

ject for  clearing  public  property. 

H. 

C.  Person 

2-20-40 

Conference  with  Angr.  Dickinson.  Kill  to  measure  dun 

K. 

C.  Person 

with  Milo  Lindgren. 

2-21-40 

Meeting  with  Board  of  Select;, isn. 

F. 

P.  Clark 

Trip  to  Kill  with  D.  If.  Dickinson  to  look  over  area 
and  decide  on  drainage. 

H. 

C.  Porson 

2-23-40 

Conference  with  Mr.  Dickinson  re  town  streets. 

H. 

C.  Parson 

c. 

A.  Blcssii 

Trip  to  1:111  with  Percy  Fiat, dors  to  iaeet  with  .Messrs, 
Corey,  Koche  and  all s wort n. 

H. 

C.  Person 

2-24-40 

Meeting  with  Board  of  Selectmen  and  Tovm  Budget  Com- 

F. 

P.  Clark 

mittee. 

Ii. 

C.  Person 

Met  with  Dickerson  to  measure  roads. 

H. 

C.  Person 

2-23-40 

Met  with  Selectmen  and  Robert  Upton  to  frame  war- 
rant. 

K. 

C . Person 

2-26-40 

Conference  with  Mr.  Hudson  of  Underwriters. 

F. 

P.  Clark 

1 .eeting  of  town  off  Icicle-  and  town  meat  inf.  on  redevol-  P.  P.  Clark 


ooment  o-f  tovm. 


Meeting  v.ith  m. scion  and  otcenstra  to  go  over  power 
lino  location  and  inn  oct  .;all  drilling. 

Conference  in  office  with  Colin  Tyroll  re  finances 
for  now  te.ra. 


Ii.  0.  rerson 
C.  A.  blCBOiUg 

H.  C.  Person 

H.  C.  Person 
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THE  TOWN  OF  HILL 


During  the  past  several  months,  tho  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  had  the  un- 
usual experience  of  seeing  a community  die  and  a new  one,  in  a new  form,  take  its  place. 

What  has  this  experience  to  offer  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state?  Why, 
in  its  redevelopment,  did  the  Town  of  Hill  decide  to  take  a new  form?  What  advantages 
did  that  offer?  What  night  we  learn  to  our  advantage  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  from 
the  experience  of  Hill? 

Because  of  its  apparent  importance,  tie  executive  director  has  taken  the  time 
to  visit  the  site  and  to  find  out  more  about  the  situation.  The  more  important  of  his 
observations  are  reported  hero. 


The  Situation 


The  building  of  tho  Franklin  Falls  flood  control  dam  will  flood  the  village 
of  Hill.  Consequently,  the  federal  government,  as  part  of  the  flood  control  work,  * s 
condemning  and  purchasing  tho  towh  and  private  property  affected.  With  the  money  re- 
ceived the  people  must  establish  themselves  elsewhere. 

Although  a rural  town,  only  two  families  in  the  village  area  to  be  flooded 
are  autually  engaged  in  farming.  Over  twenty  persons  work  in  two  small  woodworking 
shops.  The' majority  of  the  rest  work  in  communities  like  Bristol,  Franklin  and  Laconia 
or  engage  in  recreational  activities  serving  the  tourist  trade.  This  fact  is  important, 
since  it  moans  tho  townspeople  wore  not  tied  inevitably  to  the  lijsd  to  be  flooded. 

Their  transfer  of  residence  would  humper  little  their  means  of  making  a livelihood. 

In  the  village  to  be  flooded  there  are  approximately  SO  homes,  three  stores, 
two  gas  stations,  one  garage,  two  small  shops,  two  churches,  three  public  buildings. 

The  estimated  value  of  tho  town's  property,  streets,  town  hail,  etc.,  to  bo  flooded  was 
in  excess  of  $100,000,  Tho  federal  government  so  far  hus  offered  only  $67,000  although 
the  town  hopes  to  receive  more.  Plainly,  however,  tho  town  officials  must  be  economical 
and  extremely  ingenious  to  make  tho  smaller  amount  do  tho  job  ncodod. 

Through  the  leadership  of  the  town  selectmen,  Edvmrd  D.  Amsden,  John  J.  Huso 
and  Theodore  S.  Dickerson,  the  decision  was  made  by  the  townspeople  to  reestablish 
their  community.  The  first  problem  of  the  townspeople  was  as  to  mothod  of  developing 
the  new  town.  Should  It  be.  a haphazard,  "every  man  for  himself”  proposition,  or  should 
tho  town  carefully  plan  the  now  villngo  so  as  to  secure  advantages  they  desired  and  in 
many  casos  did  not  have  in  their  old  villago. 
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It  was  soon  evident  to  all  that  the  only  way  the  town  could  be  established 
economical ly  and  within  thoir  limited  resources  was  by  ccroful  planning  of  the  whole 
development.-- If  the  residents  reestablished  thomsolvos  above  flood  lino  without  any 
plan,  the  homos  would  bo  so  scattered  that  to  provido  paved  streets,  sidewalks  and 
water  systom  would  requiro  a longth  outsido  of  the  ability  of  the  town  to  finance.— 

The  town  cnlistod  tho  technical  advice  of  tho  State  Planning  Board  and,  undor  the 
direction  of  Fred  Clark,  planning  director,  a town  plan  was  workod  out  which  combinod 
the  best  availablo  oxporionco  in  ocar.cmy,  convenience,  attraoti vonoss  and  safety.  This 
town  plan  was  adopted  by  the  townspeople  and  at  the  1940  town  meeting  all  nccossary 
authority  to  proceed  was  givon  tho  board  of  selectmen. 

The  Hill  Village  Improvement  Association  was  established  as  a non-profit 
corporation  of  townspooplo  and  it  undertook  and  oarried  out  tho  assembly  of  nccossary 
land,  its  subdivision  and  disposal  to  town  and  individuals.  When  tho  development  of 
tho  now  village  was  rondy  to  proocod,  tho  townspooplo  employed,  it  their  own  expense, 
tho  part  time  services  of  Herbert  Person,  planning  ohginoor  of  tho  State  Planning 
Board,  to  direct  tho  construction  of  tho  new  villago. 

Features  of  Hew  Villago 


Many  of  tho  things  which  the  town  of  Hill  has  dono  in  the  reestablishment  of 
its  village  arc  a departuro  from  the  way  in  "which  its  old  town  was  built  and  from  tho 
way  in  which  most  Now  Hanpshiro  communities  havo  boon  built. 

The  development  of  tho  now  village  has  now  advanced  far  onough  so  that  the 
plan  is  apparent  to  all  visitors.  Some  specific  improvements,  applicable  at  some  time 
or  other  to  most  placos  in  tho  str.tc,  arc  ns  follows: 

1,  Relocated  State  Highway  3A  is  being  built  to  ono  sido  of  tho  now  village,  in 
othor  words,  by-passing  it.  This  contrasts  with  tho  old  villago  which  straddlos  tho 
old  highway  3A  with  homos,  stores,  town  hall,  school,  churchos,  etc.,  scattered  along 
a length  of  much  more  than  a milo.  Separated  from  tho  nc w state  highway  traffic  by  a 
belt  of  trees  and  grass,  tho  pooplo  will  have  in  the  now  villago  a degree  of  safety, 
and  freedom  from  noise  and  gas  fumos  they  didn't  enjoy  boforo* 

2,  No  homes  or  other  buildings  of  tho  village  nro  built  directly  on  the  statohigh- 
way.  Tho  town  has  bought  a strip  cf  land  100  foot  wido  on  each  side  of  the  state  high- 
way to  insure  separation  of  tho  village  from  the  state  highway  traffic  and  incidentally 
to  permit  the  dcvolopmont  of  a more  attractive  roadsido  which  tho  town  hopes  will  bring 
crodit  to  it.  Tho  businoss  buildings  of  the  village  aro  built  in  ono  soction  along 

the  highway,  facing  a town  stroct  parallel  to  tho  stato  highway  and  easily  accessible 
from  it.  There  will  be  plenty  of  parking  spaco.  Townspooplo  and  childron  can  como 
down  from  thoir  homes  to  do  their  shopping  on  a stroct  safo  from  speeding  cars, 

3,  Tho  stroets  of  tho  new  village  are  curving,  mado  to  fit  the  nc w site.  Tho  re- 
sult is  not  only  more  charming  and  livable;  it  is  also  far  more  economical  in  "out  and 
fill”  required  to  build  tho  streets.  It  was  also  found  possiblo  to  roduco  tho  length 
of  town  streets  nccossary  to  sorve  tho  community. 

4,  Town  buildings  in  tho  old  town  wore  as  much  as  a mile  from  some  homos  in  tho 
villago.  In  tho  now  village,  no  now  home  will  be  more  than  a quarter  of  a milo  away 
from  tho  town  centor,  making  for  far  more  easy  access. 

5,  Even  though  tho  now  village  will  be  moro  compact  and  though  stroct  mileage  will 
bo  less,  the  townspeople  havo  made  no  sacrifice  in  the  spacious  character  of  their  now 
villago,  the  lots  averaging  a half  aero  oach. 
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6.  The  streots  are  laid  out  on  wide  right-of-ways,  although  pavements  are  kept  to 
the  minimum  necessary  for  adoquate  sorvice.'.  If  later  widening  is  thought  desirable, 
it  can  be  done  without  expensive  purchase  of  additional  land.  Drainage  and  water 
supply  mains  have  been  laid,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  but  under  the  wide  grass 
strips  which  are  located  between  the  street  and  the  sidewalks,  thus  obviating  the  need 
for  expensive  ripping  up  of  street  pavement  for  repairs  to  mains, 

7,  Tho  town  building  combines  space  for  the  town  hall,  selectmen1 s office,  library 
kitchen  and  dining  hall,  fire  apparatus  and  town  truck,  achieving  essential  economy 
but  not  sacrificing  ono  bit  in  importance  or  attractiveness. 


Democratic  Procedure 


The  town  has  demonstrated  that  in  taking  advantage  of  new  ideas  in  community 
development  it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  ono  bit  in  town  meeting  procedure.  Secur- 
ing tho  facts  through  tho  aid  of  trained  counsel,  the  people  then  made  their  decision 
in  town  mooting  basod  on  facts  thus  accurately  obtained. 

Tho  first  rosi.donts  of  the  now  village  hrvc  already  moved  into  thoir  homes. 
Tho  town  water  syston  may  be  operating  by  tho  ti  mo  this  Taxpayer  is  mnilid.  Probably 
by  noxt  spring  the  relocation  will  bo  comploto  and  tho  people  of  Hill  will  livo  in  a 
now  community  mndo  possible  by  thoir  own  will  and  vision. 

Whon  noxt  summer  comos,  drivo  along  Route  3-A,  past  tho  little  town.  Look 
across  the  pond  and  see  tho  attractive  civic  center  made  by  the  church,  the  town  house, 
and  the  school,  and  the  gently  curving  roads  where  the  town  lives. 

The  new  town  of  Hill,  quiet,  attractive,  inexpensive  to  operate,  didn't  just 
happen.  It  was  made  to  happen,  by  the  combined  effort  of  tho  individual  men  and  women 
of  the  community,  who  stayed  with  their  problem,  and  patiently  thought  it  through. 


Two  Quotations. 

"A  people  may  prefer  a free  government,  but  if,  from  indolence,  or  careless- 
ness, or  cowardice,  or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are  unequal  to  the  exertions  nec- 
essary for  preserving  it,  if  they  will  not  fight  for  it  when  it  is  directly  attacked; 
if  they  can  be  deluded  by  tho  artifices  used  to  cheat  thorn  out  of  it;--in  all  these 
cases  they  are  more  or  k so  unfit  for  liberty.  Though  it  may  be  for  their  good  to  have 
had  it  even  f o r o short  time,  they  are  unlikely  long  to  enjoy  it," 

--John  Stuart  Hill. 


**  ••  ** 

"For  the  past  20  years,  nublie  apathy  has  b:en  common  to  most  republics." 

--Timo,  Juno  of  1940. 

*»  **  ** 

Tho  General  Court 


At  no  timo  in  recont  history  has  a New  Hampshire  legislature  been  faced  with 
a responsibility  as  solomn,  and  as  sobering,  as  that  facing  tho  General  Court  olected 
Nov,  5,  A government  that  mingles  efficiency  with  humanity,  that  is  thrifty  yet  far- 
sighted, that  i^  state-wide  and  not  sectional,  that  has  the  courage  of  truo  leadership 
and  not  tho  yielding  to  pressure  interest. , .this  is  whnt  the  1941  Gonernl  Court  has 
in  its  power  to  create. 
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The  General  Court  (continuod) 

The  Conor- 1 Court  will  freo  many  spocifio  problems:  how  most  fairly  and  effoe- 
tlvoly  to  protoct  the  rights  of  omploynent  and  oquality  of  income  of  those  working  for 
the  stntoj  how  to  socurc  the  maximum  of  intelligent  operating  efficiency  in  the  perform* 
cnco  of  s t at o and  county  functions;  how  boat  to  assist  our  elovon  cities  to  sot  up  a 
moro  modem  machinery  for  local  gowornmont.  Thoro  is,  of  courso,  ono  fundamental  pro- 
blom  running  through  all  othorsj  how  can  tho  noods  of  tho  people  of  New  Hampshire,  of 
all  tho  pooplo,  best  bo  sorvod? 

Tho  problems  asking  for  solution  by  Gcnorc.l  Court,  by  Governor  and  Council, 
and  by  state  dopartmont  hoads,  arc  very  difficult.  Thoy  arc  made  moro  difficult  be- 
cause confusod  by  tho  nocossity  for  quick  national  dofonso.  It  is  our  most  sincere 
hope  that  bills  involving  burdens  upon  tho  taxpayers  of  this  stat>  will  not  bo  present- 
ed in  tho  namo  of  national  dofonso,  unless  thoy  positively  r.-c  recess  ry  to  notional  do- 
fonso, Thic  is  not  tho  t ino  to  joop'rdito  tho  standard  of  living  of  500,000  citizons 
by  taxing  it  for  any  purpose  that  is  not  now  uttorly  ossontial. 

May  wo  urge  members  of  taxpayers  associations  reading  this  bulletin,  and 
ovo  ry  other  citizen  not  active  in  stato  govemmont,  to  givo  tho  greatest  possiblo  con- 
sideration to  the  natters  of  stato  and  county  govemmont  which  will  bo  prosentod  in 
the  coming  sossion  in  Concord? 

Our  state  officials  cannot  possibly  do  tho  task  alono.  It  is  tho  responsi- 
bility of  every  Nov;  Hampshire  citizen  deliberately  to  koep  himsolf  informed  about  his 
government,  so  that  ho  can  instruct  his  roprosontativos  of  his  wishos.  That  was  tho 
intent  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  stato  Constitution,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  tho 
foundors  of  Now  Hanpehiro  would  fed  loss  strongly  now  than  160  yenrs  ago  that  .... 

...tho  responsibility  for  good  govemmont  lios  in  tho  hands  of  tho  common 
man  and  woman.  Wo  can  expect  our  oloctod  representatives  to  do  no  better  for  us  than 
we  ask  thorn  to  do.  Tho  fault  is  not  thoirs  if  wo  fail...,, 

AROUND  THE  STATE 


Borlin 

A small  group  of  intorostod  pooplo,  intont  on  greater,  more  active,  partak- 
ing in  the  solving  of  thoir  civic  problems,  formed  tho  Berlin  Taxpayers  Association 
during  November.  Goorge  Abbott  was  nomad  temporary  chairman,  and  plans  woro  mado  for 
a public  mooting  later  on  in  the  year,  or  oarly  in  1941. 

Conway 

With  ovor  40  persons  prosont,  formal  organization  of  tho  Conway  Taxpayers 
Association  was  carriod  out  Docombor  3.  Nool  Wellman  of  Kcarsargo  presided  at  tho 
mooting,  which  choso  15  directors,  accepted  by-laws,  end  votod  to  incorporate.  Presi- 
dent and  othor  officors  arc  still  to  bo  choson,  and  n long-range  program  will  bo  dis- 
cussed. 


Derry 

Officers  of  this  nowly  formod  association  woro  ohoson  by  the  diroctors  at  a 
mooting  on  December  4.  John  C.  Larmondra,  who  was  a guest  at  the  November  Fedo ration 
oxocutivo  committee  mooting  in  Concord,  was  oloctcd  president,  Mrs.  Minnio  Ferdinando 
and  Mr.  Lowis  H.  Smith  bocamo  vico-prcsidonts . This  final  organizati on  in  Derry  follow* 
cd  a vory  aotivo  mooting  on  Novembor  20,  attondod  by  ovor  80  keenly  intorostod  citizons. 
All  throo  solootmon  wo ro  present,  with  two  of  thorn  briefly  addressing  tho  gathering. 

Exotor 

Federation  Dir  -tor  Langmuir  net  wi ^h  tho  Lions  Club  at  tho  Exotor  Inn  on 
Decomber  2,  giving  a taj.;.  ado  possiblo  by  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  of  tho  Aondemy.  Prais- 
ing tho  Lions  Club  for  th^ir  unusually  succossful  civio  offorts  and  volunteer  spirit, 

Mr.  Langmuir  stressod  the  nood  for  similarly  aotivo  voluntoors  in  the  field  of  local, 
county  and  stato  govornmont. — "those  who  aro  in  tho  public  office,"  said  Mr.  Langmuir, 
"too  ofton  aro  doing  alono  tho  work  of  govornnont  which  is  ours  as  much  as  theirs." 
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Lewis  K.  Per  ley,  president  of  the  Laconia  Taxpayers  Association,  recently  was 
paid  a tribute  by  Mayor  Robinson  W.  Smith,  who  appointed  him  supervisor  of  a tax  map 
project.  Tax  maps  arc  being  prepared  in  number  of  Hew  Hampshire  communities  and  have 
frequently  had  surprising  results.  As  a rule,  they  serve  to  uncover  proporty  which, 
because  of  inacourato  town  or  city  records,  has  gone  tax-free  for  y.  re.  In  several 
cases,  the  amount  of  new  taxes  thereby  recovered  has  paid  for  the  ru, derate  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  map  in  as  little  as  ono  or  two  years.  Tax  maps  are  considered  eligible  as 
W P A projocts.  Any  community  interested  in  them,  as  a means  of  securing  lost  trxos, 
can  inform  itself  through  tho  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission.  The  taxpayers 
federation,  likewise,  will  bo  glad  to  secure  information  to  answer  any  inquiries  sent 
to  it . 

Lisbon 

On  November  21  Director  Langmuir  had  tho  opportunity  to  nddross  the  Lisbon 
Lions  Club,  through  tlic  courtesy  of  E.  Graham  Clark  and  Goorgc  Clark.  Not  yot  ready 
to  consider  tho  formation  of  a locn.l  taxpayers  association,  the  members  present  never- 
theless wore  koonly  alert  to  the  need  for  greater  knowledge  on  state  and  county  expen- 
ditures. 

Manchester 

Executive  Secretary  Sidney  Frissoll  has  been  discovering  conditions  in  the 
procedure  of  various  city  departments  that  arc  rcprehonsiblc,  to  say  the  least.  Loose 
fiscal  policy,  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  tho  city  charter  and  ordinances,  laxity  in  bud- 
get procedure,  and  refusal  to  bo  open  with  tho  people,  all  have  become  somewhat  blatant- 
ly evident. 

For  example, :1)  Over  $19,000  of  a balance  of  a bond  issue  raised  for  tho 
spocific  purpose  of  financing  tho  construction  of  the  Webster  school  was  used  to  buy  a 
fire  truck,  fire  hoso,  to  renovate  th<  mayor's  office  and  buy  equipment  for  the  city 
clerk.  Said  Frissoll,  "It  is  inconceivable  that  any  banker  would  npprovo  a 20  year 
loan  for--cxpcndituros (whi ch)  most  certainly  should  be  made  from  current  revenue."  This 
evident  misuse  of  bonded  money  was  voted  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 

2)  Two  of  the  aldermen  of  tho  city  nro  also  employees  of  the 
highway  department.  Mr,  Frissoll  remr.rkod  that  "a,  vicious  circle  is  crea.ted  when  two 
members  of  tho  board  of  aldermen,  who  elect  the  highway  commis  -.ionors,  nro  in  turn 
placed  upon  the  payroll  of  tho  department  by  those  commission  rs.”  Mr.  Frissoll  re- 
quested that  the  two  men,  in  all  fairness,  should  resign  as  aldermen. 

Nashua 

Moving  on  steadily  toward  a more  effective  administration  of  city  business. 
Mayor  Eugene  H,  Lcmay  has  addod  a good  deni  more  to  his  steady  pay-as-you-go  policy  of 
financing.  It  is  confidently  expoeted  that  all  city  departments  will  live  within  thoir 
1940  budgets,  for  tho  first  timo  in  many  years.  This  would  bo  'in  accomplishment  of 
significance,  bocauso  municipal  budgets  in  Nashua  have  been  honored  in  the  breach  in 
too  many  easos  in  roccnt  years. 

Tho  Public  Works  Department,  in  spite  of  an  estimated  expenditure  somewhat 
less  than  a year  ago,  nevertheless  will  have  bought  over  $25,000  worth  of  new  equip- 
ment, including  a number  of  trucks  and  tho  big  snow  loader  which  greatly  reducod  tho 
cost  of  snow  removal.  Tho  snow  loader  has  not  been  just  a piece  of  oxponsivo  equip- 
ment. It  has  really  b.  on  put  to  work,  and  the  streets  have  been  dorr  more  quickly 
and  with  less  cost.  Better  purchasing  methods,  better  ndinini  strati  on  of  departments 
and  omployocs  on  tho  p’rt  of  the  mayor  and  the  entire  Public  Works  board,  have  beon  the 
central  reasons  for  puttin'  this  department  on  its  mest  offioient  operating  level  in 
somo  years. 


DO  YOU  LIFE  THE  HEW  HAilPSHIRE  TAXPAYER?  It  costs  us  fifty  cents  - year  to  send  it 
to  you.  If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  will  you  send  us  your  ch< ck  for  $1.00  to 

cover  two  years'  subscription?-— ---Wo  need  new  readers  of  tho  Taxpayer 

Will  you  show  your  copy  to  your  friends  and  neighbors?  THANK  YOU  1 
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Rrprinlcd  from  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  September  l'MO 


Democracy  in  Flood  Control 

THE  LESSON  OF  HILL,  N.  H.  Lv  KENTON  MACKAYE 


Moderatoh  Twombly  announced  the 
vote — 74  in  favor,  4 against.  It  was  on 
Article  12  of  the  town  warrant  of  Hill, 
N.  H.,  “to  see  if  the  town  will  vole  to 
authorize  the  selectmen  to  borrow  the 
sum  indicated  in  Article  II.”  Article  11, 
which  had  just  been  adopted  unani- 
mously, appropriated  “the  sum  of  $50,- 
000  for  acquiring  and  redeveloping 
public  facilities  at  the  new  village  site.” 
The  people  of  Hill,  in  town  meeting, 
had  given  the  “go  ahead”  signal  to  a 
step  marking  a new  venture  in  New 
England  democracy.  This  happened  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  12,  1940. 
Moderator  Twombly  went  right  on. 
“Article  13,”  quoth  he,  “to  sec  if  ...  ” 
Well,  what  is  this  all  about? 

I yield  to  Frederick  P.  Clark,  director 
of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Planning 
Commission,  in  whom  the  people  of 
Hill  had  placed  their  faith  as  a wise 
consultant  and  a true  friend  when  their 
town  appeared  to  be  doomed  by  the  big 
Franklin  Dam.  His  official  statement 
defined  the  problem: 

When  l!»c  federal  government  initialed 
its  flood  control  program  in  4938,  the  in- 
clusion of  the  flood  control  project  at 
Franklin  Falls,  N.  H.,  (on  the  Pcmi- 
gewasset  tributary  of  the  Merrimack  River) 
doomed  the  town  of  Hill,  N.  H.,  a com- 
munity of  approximately  350  people.  An 
old  New  England  community,  which  re 
ceived  its  grant  in  1753,  being  settled  in 
I7h8  and  incorporated  in  1778.  it  was  no 
easy  job  for  the  people  of  the  to «n  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  homes  which  had  served  many 
generations. 

The  village  of  Hill,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  its  name,  is  a valley  settlement, 
located  on  the  flat  flood  plain  of  the 
Pemigewassct  River.  This  plain,  with 
its  adjacent  river  terraces,  along  the  ten- 
mile  stretch  from  Bristol  down  to  the 
dam  site  just  alwvc  Franklin  Falls, 
makes  an  ideal  place,  from  a strictly 
engineering  slaml|)oint.  for  the  storage 
of  flood  waters  from  the  rugged  slopes 
of  the  nearby  White  Mountains.  So  it 
was  selected  by  the  army  engineers  to 
hold  the  spring  floods  and  thereby  lower 
the  flood  heights  at  other  flood  plain 
communities  downstream.  Chief  among 
these  arc  Manchester  and  Nashua  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
and  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts. 

Hill  is  one  among  many  American 
upstream  towns. in  the  way  of  a national 
flood  control  program.  Such  towns,  to 
date,  have  been  doomed.  Settlements 
disintegrate  into  their  constituent  in- 
dividual families,  and  families,  on  re- 


ceipt of  their  “just  compensation,"  go 
their  separate  ways  for  good  or  ill,  J3ut 
the  village  of  Hill  decided  not  to  dj» 
integrate.  For  several  months  before  the 
town  meeting  the  preparations  had  beet; 
going  forward. 

Two  jobs  would  have  to  be  done: 
First,  to  acquire  a new  public  layout  for 
the  new  common  or  public  square,  for 
the  new  town  hall,  school,  and  other 
public  buildings;  second,  to  acquire  a 
new  pi  mite  layout  for  the  homes  where 
the  |xnplc  would  live,  and  also  an  area 
lor  the  shops  and  mills. 

The  first  job  could  be  done  by  town 
action,  but  not  the  second.  So  some  of 
the  folks  got  together  and  formed  a 
voluntary  non-profit  corporation  which 
they  called  the  Hill  Village  Improve- 
ment Association,  Inc.  This  the  people 
(or  most  of  them)  joined  as  members. 
The  affairs  of  the  association  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  nine  directors,  including 
George  C.  Mason,  president,  Paul  W. 
Colby,  treasurer,  and  Dana  Rounds,  sec- 
retary. The  first  job,  which  was  decided 
upon  at  the  town  meeting,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  three  selectmen  — 
Edward  I).  Amsden,  chairman,  Then 
dore  S.  Dickerson,  and  John  J.  I fuse. 

The  three  selectmen  and  the  nine 
directors  of  the  association  have  now 
become  a planning  committee  to  find  a 
new  location  and  to  lay  out  a new 
village.  Several  months  ago  they  went 
to  the  State  Planning  Commission  at 
Concord  ami  got  Director  Fred  Clark 
to  come  to  l fill  and  talk  it  over  with  all 
the  citizens  alfeelecl.  It  was  an  exhibit 
of  democracy  from  the  very  start.  Fred 
Clark  made  it  plain  that  he  was  there 
to  “ask”  and  not  to  “tell”;  if  they  really 
wanted  to  do  this  thing,  and  wanted 
his  help,  he  would  he  glad  to  advise 
them  how.  They  did  want,  and  he  did 
help. 

Several  locations  were  examined  and 
one  was  finally  chosen  a half  mile  dis 
taut  up  on  a partly  wooded  plateau  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  Options  on 
the  area  were  obtained  and  a town  plan 
was  designed  in  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion's office.  New  Hill  Village  will  lie 
between  the  reservoir  and  a new  through 
highway ; it  will  demonstrate  Sir  Ray- 
mond Unwin’s  three  precepts  — safety, 
efficiency,  amenity.  The  school  children 
will  cross  no  highway  traffic;  the  house- 
wives will  have  easy  access  to  the  mar- 
ket place;  and  the  town  will  retain  much 
of  the  character  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land village.  Actual  development  is  now 
‘ under  way — in  charge  of  I ferhert  Per- 
son, formerly  Clark’s  assistant. 


I Ik  re  aii  m»u:c  broad  lessons  in  this 
fiule  but  vcjy  significant  project.  As 
with  an  individual,  so  with  a commun- 
ity, there  is  a span  of  life.  What  length 
and  manner  tin  rent  depends  mightily 
on  che  stand  taken  in  each  crisis  arising 
oil  life’s  way.  The  will  “to  be” — to  go 
on  living — is  the  measure  of  any  true 
vitality.  I lilt  lias  given  proof  of  her 
vitality.  When  crisis  came  she  decided 
“to  Ik." — and  not  ignobly  die.  She  has 
chosen  the  simple  course  of  stepping  out 
of  the  water  and  starting  on  a frcsli 
career.  Such  was  the  final  decision  in 
the  town  meeting  on  that  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon in  March. 

The  iiicciing  immediately  took  steps 
to  clinch  the  good  start  made  for  a 
closer  and  stronger  community  life  than 
The  town  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

Thus  Article  15  “to  sec  if  the  town 
will  vote  to  authorize  the  board  of 
selectmen  to  have  prepared  by  . . . 
qualified  personnel  the  necessary  plans 
for  public  facilities  at  the  new  village 
site  and  alter  public  hearing  to  adopt 
said  plans.  ...”  Unanimously  adopted. 

•And  Ai Heir  )(»  “to  see  il  the  town  will 
\o'  in  diet  a zoning  commission  of 
• luce  to  study  the  zoning  of  the  new 
village  site  and  make  a report  to  the 
town.  ...”  Unanimously  adopted. 

These  two  articles  taken  together  con- 
stitute a planning  charter  for  the  new 
village.  Article  15  applies  to  the  "public 
facilities”  and  Article  16  to  the  wlioF 
“new  village  site.”  In  each  case  special 
advice  is  ealh  d for:  by  experts  or  “quali 
lied  |x  rsomnT'  in  the  case  of  public  la 
ciluics:  and  by  an  elected  commission  in 
the  ease  of  the  whole  village  site.  In 
lx>lh  eases  the  jxoplc  themselves,  in  town 
meeting,  are  to  have  the  final  word. 

The  town  meeting  at  Hill  voted  to 
slay  assembled  during  these  critic  a. 
times.  Under  Article  18  “to  transact  any 
other  bumuss  that  may  legally  come  he 
foie  said  mealing”  they  voted  to  adjourn 
until  the  second  Tuesday  in  April  (the 
°ih).  By  i«  |M\iiing  this  process  the  |x*o 
p!r  may  reassemble  each  month  and 
the  r*  by  lem.iin  in  session  for  such  perioei 
as  they  deem  wise. 

The  session  of  March  12  had  taken 
the  full  day.  It  was  a day  of  hope  for 
American  democracy.  There  was  order, 
strict  attention,  /XTtincnt  questioning 
from  the  floor  and  accurate  answering 
from  the  selectmen;  there  was  pointed 
comment  and  discussion,  with  normal 
heat  and  ample  humor;  there  was  no 
lost  time;  there  was  luncheon  served  by 
Hu-  townswomen  whose  clean  and  savory 
cooking  matched  their  statesmanship. 
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This  little  town  of  Hill  seems  to 
have  builded  greater  than  it  knows.  It 
has  evoked  a set  of  man-sized  questions. 
Fred  Clark  in  his  statement  remarks 
that  this  project  is  likely  to  have  “a 
considerable  influence  on  community 
planning  elsewhere  in  the  state.”  Its  in- 
fluence bids  fair  to  be  wider  than  the 
state;  and  to  be  of  regional  caliber  as 
well  as  village  gauge.  Let  us  look  at  a 
couple  of  these  Hill-evoked  questions. 

Note  this  very  significant  paragraph 
in  Fred  Clark’s  official  statement: 

Due  to  the  nationwide  attention  focused 
on  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  of  Hill,  the 
people  of  the  town  expect  that  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  new  village  and  the  g<x>d 
financial  condition  of  the  town  will  bring 
new  residents  as  a result.  To  date  several 
specific  inquiries  have  been  received  asking 
lot  prices  and  proposed  building  restric- 
tions. 

“Specific  inquiries”  of  this  sort  raise 
the  question  of  outsiders.  This  question 
raises  others — indeed  an  avalanche  of 
them.  Should  Hill,  considered  as  a civic 
household,  adopt  outside  children  to  add 
to  her  own?  This  might  be  well.  Hut 
suppose  this  led  to  more?  The  more  the 
merrier,  we  might  say,  provided  there  be 
room  within  the  household  truly  to  care 
for  them. 

Two  questions  arc  here  raised: 

I.  What  shall  newcomers  do  to  earn 
their  living?  Here  arises  the  whole  matter 
of  the  economic  development  of  this  sec- 
tion of  New  Lngland,  a matter  too  large 
to  enter  in  this  article. 


2.  Where,  provided  they  can  earn  a 
living,  shall  newcomers  live  in  case  the 
new  village  site  should  reach  capacity? 
This  is  a matte:  which  may  be  briefly 
entered  in  this. ankle. 

If  the  comnuunty  of  Hill  is  indeed 
to  live  on  as  a real  community  it  must 
now  take  special  measures,  not  against 
drowning  or  disintegration,  but  against 
that  common  disease  of  American  towns, 
cancerous  expansion.  To  avoid  this  is  s 
Simple  matter.  Set  a limit  on  the  map 
to  the  community's  expansion.  Draw  a 
“grcenbclt”  all  around  it — an  open  space 
of  public  land  if  need  be — to  prevent 
the  sprawling  of  development  and  the 
loss  of  self-identity. 

Growth  is  a different  process  from  ex- 
pansion. Central  New  Hampshire, 
through  a saner  use  of  her  rich  re- 
sources, is  doubtless  capable  of  provid- 
ing habitation  for  more  people.  If  so, 
increase  of  fiopulation  can  and  should 
be  guided,  not  by  jewer  and  oversized 
mas  sings  but  by  more  and  proper-sized 
communities.  Should  Hill  be  confronted 
with  a surplus  of  newcomers  let  her  by 
all  means  welcome  them,  hut  first  find 
them  jobs,  and  next  provide  to  house 
them  in  another  household. 

Upstream  vs.  Downstream 

While  the  present  village  of  Hill  is 
a small,  upstream  flood  plain  settlement, 
IxjwcII,  Mass.,  is  a large,  downstream 
flood  plain  settlement.  Hill  contains  350 
people,  and  Lowell  100,000.  The  reser- 
voir site  above  Franklin  Falls  was  chosen 


for  the  principal  reason  of  giving  flood 
protection  to  the  downstream  communi- 
ties; and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
five  largest — Manchester,  Nashua,  Lo- 
well, l«awfcncc,  and  Haverhill — contain 
ing  more  than  lour  fifths  of  the  val- 
ley s property  values. 

The  Franklin  Falls  site  appeared  to  be 
rhr  most  suitable  one  for  all-around  re- 
ami  no  substantial  op- 

itffeltMMi  iii  u apjxars  to  have  been  made, 
fill  gracefully  bowed  to  the  larger  needs 
of  the  total  regional  program;  but,  re- 
fusing to  be  doomed,  decided  to  move 
out  of  the  way  of  rational  progress. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  this  little 
New  Hampshire  community  of  Hill,  up- 
stream interests  conceded  to  downstream 
interests. 

In  the  case  of  another  little  New 
Hampshire  community,  Contoocook,  it 
was  just  the  other -way  round:  down- 
stream interests  conceded  to  upstream  in- 
terests. 

A reservoir  site  was  located  tentative- 
ly in  1938  by  the  federal  War  Depart- 
ment at  Uivcrhill,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ointoocook  River,  another1  tributary  of 
i he  Merrimack.  Such  a reservoir  would 
have  flooded  out  the  village  of  Contoo- 
cook located  on  the  tributary  a few  miles 
above  the  dam  site.  Local  opposition 
was  raided  at  several  public  hearings. 
New  Hampshire  democracy  here  also 
got  to  work;  the  matter  was  reconsid- 
ered by  federal  as  well  as  local  authority; 
the  New'  Hampshire  legislature  passed 
an  act  consenting  to  federal  reservoirs 


Democracy  at  Work:  the  people  of  Hill  thinking  it  over  as  Mr.  Clark,  »uie  planner,  ask*  them  what  they  *ant  to  do  about  it 
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on  stated  sites  which  carefully  omitted 
the  Rivcrhill  site.  And  so  a decision  was 
reached  that  the  Contoocook  site  was 
not  suitable,  alter  all,  for  all-around  re- 
gional |Hir|H>SCS. 

This  decision  amounted  basically  to 
graceful,  if  not  wholly  conscious,  bows 
on  the  part  of  Manchester  and  the  other 
downstream  settlements,  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Contoocook  and  the 
other  upstream  settlements.  As  with 
Hill,  so  with  Contoocook — each  prac- 
ticed democracy;  each  saw'  itself  in  the 
perspective  of  a rational  regional  devel- 
opment; and  each  in  her  own  way  re- 
fused to  be  doomed. 

Other  River  Towns  Decide  to  Move 

Nlw  Hampshire  river  towns  are  not 
the  only  river  towns  refusing  to  be 
doomed.  Hill,  though  the  pioneer  in 
various  ways,  holds  no  monopoly  on 
community  mobility.  Other  river  towns 
throughout  the  country  arc  beginning  to 
think,  and  act,  with  regard  to  stepping 
out  of  the  flood  zones,  natural  or  man- 
made. One  of  these  is  Greenville,  on  the 
St.  Francis  River  in  southeastern  Mis- 
souri. Greenville,  as  with  Hill,  is 
doomed  by  a reservoir  ami  is  preparing 
to  move  out.  But  there  arc  other  mobile 
river  t owns  which  belong  In  a di  lie  tent 
category  from  any  of  the  towns  men- 
tioned. 

Two  of  these  arc  of  record.  They  are 
Leavenworth,  hid.  ami  Sliawncetown, 
I1J. — both  on  the  lower  Ohio  River.  [Sec 
"Shnwncctown  Climbs  a Hill,”  Survey 
Graphic,  November  1938.]  Each  of  these 
towns,  as  with  Hill,  N.  H.,  decided  to 
move  to  higher  ground;  each  of  them, 
ns  with  Hill,  was  doomed  by  an  influx 
of  water  if  it  remained  where  it  lay; 
but  with  these  Ohio  River  towns  the 
prospective  influx  of  water  was  due  to 
the  inevitable  forces  of  nature  and  not, 
as  with  Hill,  to  the  rational  nets  of  man. 

All  towns  or  portions  of  towns,  little 
or  big,  whether  a Shawnectown  or  a 
Cincinnati,  in  the  downstream  stretches 
of  the  Ohio  River  flood  plain  (or  of  any 
other  flood  plain)  arc  subject  to  periodic 
flooding. 

Man  can  curb  nature,  within  limits. 
He  can  bottle  up  so  much  water  in  man- 
made  storage  reservoirs,  f fc  can  cause 
the  forests  and  the  grasses  to  grow  and 
retard  the  surplus  flows.  This  hr  should 
do  and  is  slowly  getting  around  to  do. 
But  man  cannot  curb  nature  altogether. 

This  situation  is  of  concern  to  all  uses 
of  the  flood  plain — agricultural,  timber 
growing,  transportation,  manufacture, 
trade,  residence.  These  can  thrive,  for 
worse  or  better,  in  between  the  flood 
crests,  except  the  uses  requiring  perma- 
nent plant  for  storage,  working,  or 
dwelling  purposes — except,  that  is,  urban 
or  community  development  (in  short, 
plant  and  housing). 

The  typical  river  flood  plain  consists 


of  an  upper  anti  a lower  level,  like  New 
York’s  Cirand  Central  Terminal.  The 
upper  level,  roughly  speaking,  is  safe 
and  legitimate  lor  the  said  town  and 
city  use;  the  lower  level,  roughly  speak 
ing,  really  belongs  to  the  river  and  not 
to  man. 

There  was  a time  when  plant  and 
housing  were  required  to  take  (heir 
chances  on  the  lower  level.  This  wa*  in 
the  passenger  steamboat  days  when  the 
wharf  was  the  platform  of  commerce, 
and  in  the  waterwheel  days  when  the 
waterpower  grist  or  saw  mill  was  a 
necessity.  But  in  these  days  of  motorcars 
and  high  tension  power  lines,  the  need 
of  the  w'harf,  of  the  streamside  mill,  and 
of  their  accessories,  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

Look  aoain  then  at  the  flood  plain 
levels  through  the  eyes  of  modern  inven- 
tion. The  presence  of  flood  water  on  the 
upper  level  is  an  invasion  of  the  realm 
of  man;  the  presence  of  plant  and  hous- 
ing on  the  lower  level  is  a trespass  on 
the  domain  of  the  river. 

Any  downstream  town,  or  any  portion 
of  a town,  that  insists  on  squalling  on 
the  lower  flood  plain  level  partakes  of 
amphibian  character  and  defies  the  laws 
of  fluvial  physics.  If  not  doomed  to  ex 
tinction  it  is  doomed,  despite  the  irra- 
tional efforts  of  man,  to  the  eternal 
recurrent  irritation  of  becoming  a civic 
tefugee  and  a drain  upon  the  body 
politic. 

Certain  of  such  towns  apparently  have 
wearied  of  this  constant  scourge.  They 
have  come  at  last  to  recognize  their 
doom,  and  to  face  it  in  terms  of  modern 
virile  action  instead  of  the  old  inertia. 
Each  one  of  them,  like  Hill,  N.  H.,  re- 
fuses in  its  own  way  to  be  doomed. 

Hill’s  w ill  “to  be”  has  revealed  a simi- 
lar will  in  others.  Like  herself,  several 
of  her  sister  towns  have  been  cited  for 
dooimlom,  hut  all  have  reversed  their 
designated  fate.  These  towns  fall  into 
three  classes: 

Hill,  N.  H. — (loomed  by  circumstances . An 
upstream  flood  plain  community  happening 
to  lie  within  the  site  of  a reservoir  required 
for  legitimate  downstream  protection;  up- 
stream interests  concede  to  downstream: 
the  town  release*)  by  retaining  its  integrity 
and  moving  nut  of  the  needed  area. 

( ontt»M  only . .V.  II. — man  doomed  pro  tern. 
An  onstream  fl«*od  plain  community  within 
i he  sn»-  of  a projected  reservoir  found  on 
rr*«*nsid  »..iirn  to  be  unsuitable  for  all- 
around  regional  purposes;  downstream  in- 
terests concede  to  upstream;  the  town 
released  by  maintaining  its  right  to  stay 
intact  as  an  inherent  element  of  the 
region’s  life. 

Shatvnceiown , III, — nature  doomed  ad  in- 
finitum. A downstream  flood  plain  com- 
munity subject  to  periodic  floods,  recogni7 
ing  finally  its  plight  and  releasing  itself 
by  moving  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
Leavenw'orth,  Ind.,  is  also  of  this  class. 


Self-Evacuation  vs.  Eviction 

Tin.  more  Siiawn r. etown s and  Leaven- 
worths  we  have  the  less  need  will  there 
l»c  lor  the  ( 'ontoncooks  and  the  Hills. 
The  more  downstream  towns  which, 
friii. i their  own  Irec  will  and  wisdom, 
r*  move  il»cm«Hvn  from  the  wake  of  the 
natural  path,  the  fewer  upstream 

towns  to  be  confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  being  artificially  flooded  out.  The 
more  self-evacuation  on  the  part  of  the 
Shawncctovvns  and  l*ca  veil  worths,  the 
less  need  of  prosjicctivc  eviction  for  the 
Contoocook*  ami  1 1 ills.  Self-evacuation, 
ns  an  act  of  self  government,  is  the  great 
less* m taught  by  these  towns. 

The  towns  just  named  are  not  all  on 
one  river.  But  this  fact  does  not  affect 
the  principle  involved.  The  Shawnee - 
towns  downstream  on  any  typical  river, 
squatting  on  the  lower  level  of  the  flood 
plain,  are  tiespassing  on  land  belonging 
essentially  m the  river  an*J  its  flood  flow 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Contoocooks  and 
the  Hills  upstream  on  the  river  are 
occupying  land  belonging  presumably  to 
man  and  his  activities.  II  all  the  Shavv- 
nertowns  ami  Leaven  worths  would  prac- 
tice self  cvacuai ion  and  relieve  thereby 
i hr  demand  lor  reducing  flood  height: 
in  the  downstream  lower  level,  then 
fencr  ('on toot nok a and  I Jills  would  he 
asked  to  leave  their  presumably  rightful 
habitations. 

I say  presumably.  It  may  he  and  often 
is  the  case  that  the  up|K*r  level  ol  the 
downstream  flood  plain  (which  belongs 
to  man  and  not  the  river)  requires,  for 
its  legitimate  protection,  a reservoir  up- 
stream on  land  of  less  all-around  re- 
gional value  than  the  land  on  the 
downstream  upper  level.  In  such  a case 
the  Hills  may  legitimately  Ik  asked  to 
leave  their  habitation  and  to  practice 
self-evacuation.  Otherwise  the  presump 
tion  stands — and  the  Contoocooks  arc- 
right  in  their  contention  that  they  hr 
allowed  to  stay  on  their  ow  n long  chosen 
ground. 

Opportunity  Out  of  Calamity 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  tiii 
little  town  of  Hill,  N.  H.,  has  buildc*' 
greater  than  it  knew.  It  has  let  loose 
a fkw» d **/  vast  and  complcs  question* 
It  and  it*  \j\t**i  towns  may  have  started 
a new  kind  »»|  American  migration,  a 
civic  movement  from  sites  and  areas  of 
less  habitable  value  to  those  of  greater 
habitable  value.  This  is  a movement  of 
towns  and  not  of  individuals.  Its  essence 
is  the  civic  will  “to  he.”  This  will  has 
arisen  from  within.  Whether  we  call  it 
self-evacuation  or  self mobility  or  self- 
identity  the  point  is,  it  is  self.  Out  of 
calamity  has  come  opportunity.  Out  of 
the  exigencies  of  floods  and  their  control 
has  come  alvout  what  may  prove  to  he 
an  epochal  experiment  in  local  self- 
government  and  in  a nation's  democracy. 
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In  1939,  when  the  people  of  Hill,  New 
Hampshire,  heard  the  news  that  their  communi- 
ty must  be  abandoned  to  make  way  for  a Federal 
flood  control  dam,  they  felt  that  a great 
calamity  had  befallen  them.  Today,  a large 
percentage  of  the  townspeople  feel  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  liappened 
to  them. 

Today,  they  are  moving  into  a new  commu- 
nity, a more  attractive,  safe,  economical  and 
convenient  place  to  live.  "Community  plan- 
ning," just  two  relatively  meaningless  words 
to  them  in  1939,  has  spelled  the  difference 
in  the  townspeople's  outlook.  The  existence 
of  the  new  village  of  Hill  may  be  the  product 
of  circumstances;  its  character  is  the  result 
of  careful  planning. 

‘ Information  on  the  planning  and  the 
building  may  be  interesting  as  evidence  of 
how  still  another  new  town  was  planned  and 


built.  Communities  have  been  built  according 
to  plan  before,  however.  What  is  more  inter- 
esting is  the  way  in  which  the  "hardheaded" 
Yankees  of  this  small  town  did  it. 

In  this  day  of  great  reliance  upon  aid 
from  Washington,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
hear  how  this"  small  village,  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  multlmillion-doUar  housing 
projects,  accomplished  what  it  did,  relying 
upon  local  interest  and  action,  and  following 
New  England  town  meeting  procedure. 

What  the  people  of  Hill  have  accomplished 
has  been  called  a "dream  town"  by  the  news- 
papers, but  it  had  its  roots  in  the  hard  re- 
alities of  being  built  within  the  very  limited 
means  of  the  small  community. 

In  contrast  to  new  communities  built  by 
industry,  govern»'ht  and  real  estate  pro- 
moters, the  plans  for  this  nev.  community  were 


A recent  air  photo  showing  progress  in  construction  of  the  new  village. 


* Planning  Director,  New  Hampshire  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission. 
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The  old  village,  new  site,  and  the  flood  control  reservoir  basin. 

The  row  of  hills  in  the  middle  background  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Tom.  of  'iill. 


decided  upon  by  the  very  people  who  will  live 
there,  and  who  art.  investing  their  own  hard- 
earned  money  in  the  community  facilities  and 
homes. 

The  Town 

The  town  of  Kill,  first  settled  in  17C8, 
has  a population  of  about  five  hundred  people, 
is  situated  in  almost  the  center  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  adjacent  to  some  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  centers  and  recreational  resorts 
of  the  state.  Most  of  the  people  live  in  a 
village,*  located  along  a river  in  one  corner 
of  the  tov.n,  and  straddling  or.e  of  the  state's 
heaviest  travelled  highway  routes. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
rural  character  of  the  region  about  the  vil- 
lage. Two  larger  towns  are  about  six  miles 
distant  to  the  north  and  south.  The  town  it- 
self include:  some  good  agricultural  land,  a 
dozen  or  so  fine  summer  homes,  and  three  smull 
manufacturing  i t tablisluneiits. 

""he  town  has  a fairly  well  balanced  econ- 
omy, not  wholly  dependent  upon  any  single 


type  of  income.  During  tnc  depression  years, 
it  pulled  itself  coiopltteiy  out  of  debt  and 
in  19-10  luid  a small  net  . ur;  lus  to  its  credit. 
Tie  village  pari  of  tin  town  has  mor*  tsar, 
eighty  homes,  a dozen  hu;  inessec  ar..i  indus- 
tries, churches,  town  null  and  a school. 

The  Situation 

The  floods  of  1956  in  the  Merrimack  River 
valley  of  New  Hojnpsliire  and  Massachusetts, 
resulting  in  heavy  damage  to  the  downstream 
cities,  brought  plans  for  a number  of  flood 
control  reservoir:  it.  the  upstream  areas.  A 
system  o!  tin  :.e  proposed  reservoirs  was  fi- 
nally given  official  status  in  ti.e  Federal 
flood  control  program  of  1938.  One  of  these 
reservoirs,  at  Franklin  Falls,  New  Hampsleire, 
required  tie  taxing  of  the  long  established 
village  of  Hill,  in  its  entirety. 

When  first  confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  giving  up  their  homes  and  community,  the 
townspeople  were  naturally  antagonistic.  The 
possibility  of  reestablishing  the  village 
seemed  a very  remote  possibility.  They  became 
discouraged  with  the  prospects  ahead. 


* The  reader  should  realize  that  the  New  England  town  is  wliat  is  called  "township"  elsewhere. 
Most  of  the  people  of  Hill  live  in  a village  or  settlement  within  the  township.  Only  the 
townsldp  ns  a whole  has  : legal  identity. 
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But  then  they  realized  that  they  were 
going  to  have  to  live  somewhere.  Wherever 
that  might  be  they  would  have  to  buy  or  build 
new  homes.  Their  work  was  still  at  the  some 
place  and  they  hated  to  break  their  social 
ties.  Why  not  rebuild  in  the  township? 

The  task  wus  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  few  of  the  residents  of  the  village  had 
any  experience  with  the  development  of  land 
or  homes.  They  realised  this,  however,  and 
uvailed  themselves  of  the  technical  advice 
which  could  show  them  how  to  do  what  they 
wanted  to  do. 


A Decision 


The  town  officials  asked  the  help  of  the 
State  Planning  und  Development  Commission  in 
determining  the  feasibility  of  a new  communi- 
ty and  in  preparing  the  plans  for  it,  if 
proved  feasible.  The  state  planning  agency 
agreed  to  help. 

Realizing  the  emergency  of  the  town's 
situation,  the  state  agency  was  also  aware  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  town  and  itself  had. 
It  was  possible  not  only  to  relocate  the  vil- 
lage, but  in  so  doing  to  produce  (1)  a far 
superior  community  to  the  one  existing  and  (2) 
an  example  of  community  plnnniiig  to  inspire 
und  guide  other  New  Hampshire  towns. 

Questions 


Certain  questions  had  to  be  answered  be- 
fore planning  a new  village.  Did  the  village 
have  justification  for  continued  existence? 
If  so,  did  a suitable  site  exist  neur-by  for 
sucli  a new  community?  Would  compensation 
paid  for  old  village  property  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  erection  of  a new  vil- 
lage? 


Each  of  these  questions  was  finally  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  The  townspeople 
had  good  employment.  The  town  had  a favorable 
tax  rate,  averaging  less  than  tliroe  per  cent 
for  all  property  taxes  (state,  county  and  lo- 
cal), and  during  the  depression  had  pulled 
itself  completely  out  of  debt. 

A site,  superior  to  the  old  one,  was 
available  less  than  a half  mile  away.  A rough 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  n new  village  and  of 
the  depreciated  value  of  the  old  public  fa- 
cilities indicated  that,  if  anywhere  near 
fair  value  me  paid  ly  the  Federal  Government, 
the  minimum  required  public  facilities  could 
be  provided  at  a new  site. 


A scene  in  the  old  village. 
Local  Desire 


Having  determined  to  satisfaction  the 
feasibility  of  relocating  the  village,  the 
next  step  was  to  determine  the  strength  of 
the  townspeople's  desire  to  reestablish  their 
community.  That  desire  would  determine  the 
chances  for  success  or  failure  in  such  an  at- 
tempt. 


An  unofficial  town  meeting  was  held  iri 
one  of  the  town's  two  churches  (the  Town  Hall 
was  too  decrepit  und  too  small  to  handle  tiie 
crowd).  The  selectmen  explained  the  situation 
and  what  had  been  done  to  date.  At  their  re- 
quest, the  State  Planning  Director  outlined 
the  choices  open  to  the  townspeople,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  a new  village  was  feasi- 
ble, but  that  the  success  or  failure  of  such 
a venture  depended  on  the  desire  of  the  people 
to  continue  the  existence  of  their  community 
and  their  willingness  to  put  a great  deal  of 
hard  work  into  making  the  new  village  come 
true. 

On  an  expression  of  opinion,  the  large 
crowd  of  townspeople  went  on  record  unanimous- 
ly in  favor  of  reestablishing  the  village.  To 
bring  this  sentiment  into  a more  concrete 
form,  the  selectmen, during  the  following  day, 
made  a survey  of  all  families,  asking  whether 
they  felt  they  could  relocate.  Sixty-six 
families  out  of  eighty-eight  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  they  could.  The  others  said  they 
would  have  to  see  whut  the  Federal  Government 
offered  them  for  their  present  homes  before 
deciding. 

Planning  Adopted 

Having  determined  to  reestablish  the  vil- 
lage, the  townspeople  were  confronted  with 
unother  decision  — whether  to  relocate  on  a 
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An  air  map  of  tho  new  village  site  before  v.ork  was  started. 
Note  huge  lumber  storage  yard  which  had  to  be  removed. 


basis  of  "every  man  for  himself  ami  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost"  or  to  carefully  plan  the 
new  village  so  as  to  secure  qualities  of  liv- 
ing not  present  in  the  old  village.  After 
giving  the  question  careful  thought,  the 
townspeople  decided  that  only  a planned  com- 
munity would  give  them  what  they  desired. 

Study  also  showed  that  only  a planned 
community  would  be  economically  feasible.  If 
people  relocated  on  higher  ground  elsewhere 
in  the  town  without,  a plan,  they  would  be  so 
scattered  that  the  cost  of  streets,  sidewalks 
and  a water  system  to  serve  then  v/ould  be  far 
beyond  their  ability  to  finance. 

Before  the  decision  to  re&stablish  the 
village  and  the  agreement  on  a plan,  the 
townspeople  wen;  discouraged,  disunited.  There 
v.as  no  goal  to  be  reached  or  communj  ty  plan 
to  which  eacli  family  could  tic  its  planning. 
Some  residents  were  planning  to  move  else- 
where, feeling  the  village  was  going  to 
pieces.  Vfhen  the  plan  was  prepared  and  agreed 
upon,  this  situation  changed;  people  were 
hopeful  and  began  making  their  individual 
plans,  tying  in  with  the  new  village. 

An  evaluation  of  th*  village  situation 
early  brought  a realizntlo'  of  thr  Importance 
of  building  not  only  a new  environment,  but 


also  a more  vigorous,  ii.ti  rested  community 
with  enlightened  leadership.  At  every  step, 
therefore,  emphasis  was  placed  on  local  de- 
cisions. The  State  Planning  and  Development 
Commission  continually  repeated  its  statenent 
that  tile  community  plan  was  a suggestion  only, 
that  local  discussion  and  decision  was  neces- 
sary. 

Organisation 

Under  Hew  Hampshire  statutes,  the  town 
could  not  undertake  nil  the  operations  neces- 
sary in  building  tho  new  village,  for  example, 
the  town  could  raise  money  and  acquire  that 
land  which  was-  actually  neces.sury  for  town 
streets,  buildings,  parks  and  playgrounds,  but 
not  land  for  nomes,  church  and  businesses. 
However,  it  was  extremely  desirable  to  assem- 
ble nil  land  e*  riled  far  the'  entire  village 
site  into  one  urea,  so  ns  to  simplify  acqui- 
sition, surveying,  planning  nno  subdivision. 
Under  one  control  it  Ar.xld  t o possible  to  have 
a unified  development  plan,  wiierens  under 
several  ownerships  each  subdiviuing  and  sell- 
ing in  competition,  the  village  would  probably 
have  been  a collection  of  independent  real 
estate  developments.  Under  one  control,  such 
bickering  among  developers  war  avoided,  and 
thinking  and  action  in  terms  of  the  community 
at  large  was  made  paramount. 
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For  that  purpose,  the  townspeople  organ- 
ized the  Hill  Village  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, a non-profit  corporation.  This  agency 
was  composed  of  practically  the  same  people 
who  make  up  the  town  meeting.  Through  the 
corporation,  the  people  of  the  town  supple- 
mented the  authority  they  had  as  a town  meet- 
ing. Such  an  organization  was  further  de- 
sirable in  that  it,  a private  agency,  could 
accomplish  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  town 
that  the  town  meeting  could  not,  because  of 
either  legal  or  political  reasons. 


was  desirable  that  there  be  no  question  rela 
tive  to  the  handling  of  any  such  transactions 


The  three  tom  f#l«cUwn  snd  the  seven 
directors  of  the  Mryjoration  formed,  in  ef- 
fect, the  town  pimonitig  board.  The  general 
character  of  recommendations  was  initiated  by 
this  group  and  submitted  to  the  entire  voting 
population  of  the  town  for  approval. 

A more  cautious  and  careful  group  than 
the  above  would  be  hard  to  find.  It  had  no 
experience  in  such  matters,  it  knew  the  re- 
establishment of  an  entire  functioning  com- 
munity was  without  precedent  in  the  state,  it 
realized  that  it  had  a definitely  limited  sum 
of  money  to  rely  on,  and  it  wanted  to  build 
well  and  within  the  townspeople's  means. 

State  and  Federal  Relations 

While  exercising  a paternalistic  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  unfortunate  groups  through- 


The  corporation  organized,  with  action 
residing  in  a seven-member  board  of  directors. 
None  of  the  three  town  selectmen,  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  building  the  new  village 
facilities,  was  made  an  official  of  the  cor- 
poration. This  was  for  the  reason  that  the 
selectmen  as  town  representatives  would  have 
to  deal  with  the  board  of  directors  on  pur- 
chase of  town  land  and  other  matters,  and  it 


Recent  «lr  map  of  the  same  site.  Note  relationship 
to  old  village  at  the  top  of  the  map. 
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out  the  country,  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  exhibited  a great  interest  in  whether  the 
settlement  of  the  damages  for  property  in  the 
old  village  would  permit  the  people  to  re- 
establish themselves.  The  townspeople  feel 
they  have  a right  to  reestablishment  of  equiv- 
alent facilities  in  a new  village,  the  cost 
being  met  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  case  of  the  state  highway  reloca- 
tion, tlie  Federal  Government  is  having  the 
relocation  plunned  and  designed  by  the  state 
highway  department,  let  out  to  bid  by  the 
state  and  supervised  try  the  state  after  the 
Federal  Government  determines  the  successful 
bidder.  The  cost  of  the  relocation  as  well 
as  the  reimbursement  to  the  state  highway  de- 
partment for  all  expenses  of  planning  and 
supervision  is  being  met  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  asked  to  upply  the  same  principle 
of  reestablishment  at  Federal  expense  to  the 
Town  of  Hill,  the  Federal  Government  refused. 

The  state,  which  finally  gave  approval 
to  the  Federal  plans  for  the  reservoir,  rec- 
ognized a certuLn  degree  of  responsibility 
and  agreed  for  a period  of  three  years  to 
contribute  up  to  £9000  per  year  to  make  up 
for  such  tax  revenue  ns  the  town  may  lose 
from  the  Federal  Government  taking  property 
off  the  tax  rolls.  This  is  not  a subsidy  to 
the  town,  but  will  merely  see  to  it  that  the 


town  does  not  suffer  loss  of  revenue  from  an 
action  entirely  outside  its  control.  The 
three-year  period  is  Intended  to  permit  a re- 
adjustment to  new  conditions  and  a reinvest- 
ment of  money  in  property  at  the  new  village. 

Through  the  action  of  the  state  planning 
agency,  the  services  of  various  state  agencies 
were  employed  in  the  planning  of  the  new  vil- 
lage. These  services,  all  of  an  advisory 
nature,  included  the  stute  liighwny  department 
on  street  design  and  relationship  to  the  new 
state  hlghwuy,  state  board  of  health  on  water 
supply  and  sanitation,  state  university  on 
soil  analysis,  state  forestry  department  on 
tree  planting,  state  department  of  education 
on  school  design,  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  on  incorporation  procedure,  the  public 
service  commission  on  electric  service,  the 
water  resources  board  on  effect  of  flood  con- 
trol reservoir,  the  welfare  department  on  the 
relief  situation,  state  tax  commission  on  fi- 
nancial matters,  and  state  attorney-general ' s 
department  on  legal  questions.  These  serv- 
ices are  being  made  available  to  towns  tlu-ough- 
out  the  state  constantly,  but  for  the  first 
time  they  were  brought  to  bear  on  a single 
community  in  full  measure  and  in  coordinated 
form  through  tne  plunnlng  agency. 

Financial  Plan 

The  entire  village  is  being  reestablished 
within  the  amount  of  money  the  town  expects 
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tet  receive  for  damages  to  the  old  village, 
except  in  such  cases  where  the  town  rebuilds 
facilities  superior  to  those  in  the  old 
area. 

For  example,  the  town  has  needed  a new 
town  hall  for  year’s  ami  even  had  plans  drawn 
for  one  a few  years  ago.  The  new  town  hall 
cost  about  $ 7000  more  than  received  for  the 
old  buildings  it  replaced.  The  additional 
cost  is  not  really  a charge  against  the  re- 
establishment. 

Since  a complete  settlement  with  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  quickly  accomplished, 
the  town  has  had  to  borrow  all  funds  neces- 
sary to  Ixiild  the  new  village  facilities,  the 
borrowings  to  be  repaid  from  the  damages  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  settlement. 

Under  Hew  Hampshire  law,  a town's  borrow- 
ing capacity  is  three  per  cent  of  assessed 
valuation.  In  the  case  of  Hill  thi6  would 
have  produced  less  than  $20,000,  far  short  of 
needs.  The  town,  therefore,  petitioned  the 
Governor  and  Council,  to  declare  that  an  emer- 
gency existed  (under  the  meaning  of  a certain 
state  law),  to  authorize  the  exceeding  of  the 
ordinary  debt  limit  temporarily,  and  to  place 
the  state's  credit  behind  that  of  the  town. 
This  was  done-  and  the  town  borrowed  $50,000 
for  a period  of  two  and  one-half  years  to  fi- 
nance public  facilities  in  the  new  village 
except  for  the  water  system.  The  latter  was 
financed  with  $40,000  of  separate  twenty-year 


water  bonds,  wliich  towns  are  authorized  to 
issue  outside  of  the  ordinary  debt  limit. 

To  finance  the  land  transaction,  the 
Hill  Village  Improvement  Association  sold 
stock  to  all  its  members  at  twenty  dollars  per 
share  and  raised  slightly  over  a thousand 
dollars.  This  paid  for  overhead  expenses  of 
surveying,  clearing  cf  titles  and  similar  work. 

Several  banks  from  various  parts  of  New 
England  offered  to  finance  the  new  village  in 
its  entirety.  The  corporation  finally  settled 
on  a combination  of  tliree  bunks  in  the  near- 
by city  of  Concord.  To  make  a start,  these 
banks  aiivuncou  $«00G,  on  a character  loan 
basis,  so  that  the  corporation  could  buy  the 
site.  This  original  purchuse  covered  ninety 
acres,  and  fifty  acres  additional  are  under 
option  for  protection  and  future  development. 
The  corporation,  agreeing  to  the  street  lay- 
out proposed  by  the  town  selectmen,  sold  to 
the  town  the  land  it  needed  for  streets,  parks, 
and  public  buildings.  The  remainder  was  di- 
vided into  half -acre  lots  and  placed  on  sale. 
Within  six  months  the  corporation  nad  sold  or 
optioned  all  except  nine  lots  in  the  original 
development,  had  fully  repaid  the  loan  and 
voted  t < use  surplus  income  to  open  up  addi- 
tional lots. 

Action  Authorized 

The  village  plans  prepared  and  approved, 
the  organization  In  existence  for  developing 
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the  new  village,  the  townspeople  in  town  meet- 
ing March,  1940,  voted  to  the  board  of  select- 
men all  necessary  authority  to  build  the  new 
village  facilities. 

Those  familiar  with  New  England  town  meet- 
ings may  find  it  hard  to  believe,  but  the 
articles  relating  to  the  new  village  were 
adopted  unanimously,  perhups  the  first  group 
of  articles  in  Hill  town  meeting  experience  to 
be  voted  without  acrimonious  debate.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  unanimity  of  action  was  the 
large  number  of  public  meetings  prior  to  town 
meeting  day,  at  which  meetings  every  aspect 
and  problem  of  building  a new  village  was  ex- 
plored, explained  and  discussed  at  great 
length.  No  Important  point  was  left  to  be  ex- 
plained on  town  meeting  day. 

The  Site 

The  new  site  is  a partly  wooded  plateau 
Just  to  the  west  of  the  old  village,  adjacent 
to  the  new  state  highway  location.  It  has  a 
better  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  in  which 
the  village  is  situated  and  is  large  enough  to 
allow  for  a community  twice  as  large  as  the 
old,  if  such  ever  became  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  now  site  is  partially  protected  from 
prevailing  winds  by  a large  hill  to  the  north- 
west. It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
Federally-owned  reservoir  basin,  and  on  the 
fourth  side  by  the  new  state  highway  with  a 
500-foot  side  right-of-way,  thereby  being 
within  a sort  of  "greenbelt." 

If  for  any  reason  the  reservoir  should 
later  be  used  for  power  storage  instead  of 
flood  control,  the  east  side  of  the  new  vil- 
lage site  would  become  a waterfront.  The  vil- 
lage has  been  so  planned  that  there  will  be 
publicly  owned  area  as  well  as  fine  lots 
fronting  on  the  water,  should  such  an  eventu- 
ality develop. 

There  sere  two  major  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  using  the  site  selected.  A lumber 
storage  yard  of  the  Federal  Timber  Salvage 
Administration  occupied  a substantial  part  of 
one  residential  area.  A 66,000  volt  power 
transmission  line  crossed  directly  over  the 
site.  These  two  can  be  seen  readily  on  the 
air  map  (page  4) . In  selection  of  the  site, 
however,  it  was  detarmined  that  these  two 
problems  were  possible  of  solution. 

The  Fwd"V''.‘  ffs,r\ge  yard  contained  more 
than  two  mltli'i.-.  t/imrd  feet  af  lumber  salvaged 
from  the  huri'lcano-dovastated  forests  of  the 
near-by  region. 


Old  town  hall. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  new  village's 
managing  engineer,  the  Federal  agency  co- 
operated by  moving  this  lumber  to  a near-by 
railroad  siding,  where  it  had  to  go  anyway 
for  shipment. 

The  private  company  owning  the  power  line 
hud  to  relocate  other  parts  of  the  same  line 
immediately  to  the  north  and  south,  and  so 
agreed  to  relocate  the  line  around  the  new 
village.  The  new  location  was  worked  out  is 
cooperation  with  the  town  and  its  consultants, 
and  it  has  been  rebuilt  so  that  only  those 
who  know  where  to  look  for  it  will  see  it 
from  the  new  village  site. 

Some  Features  of  the  Village  Plan 

Space  forbids  a detailed  explanation  of 
the  village  plan.  Some  of  the  more  interest- 
ing aspects  are  listed  below. 

The  relocated  state  highway  by-passes 
the  new  village,  contrasting  with  the  old 
village  which  straddled  the  state  highway, 
with  homes,  stores,  churches,  school  and  town 
hall  scattered  along  a length  of  a mile.  The 
town  street  system  is  planned  to  fit  the  ir- 
regular topography  of  the  site  and  to  relate 
satisfactorily  to  the  new  state  highway. 

The  town  shopping  center  is  concentrated 
st  ons  point  along  a town  street  parallel  to 
the  state  highway.  It  was  obviously  not  pos- 
sible for  the  original  village  to  completely 
support  its  own  stores  of  the  quality  desired. 
Therefore,  the  plan  located  them  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  main  village  street  with  the  state 
highway,  so  that  business  from  both  the  vil- 
lage and  highway  could  be  secured. 
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As  will  be  noted  on  the  accompanying  plan 
of  the  village,  it  is  possible  for  village 
residents  to  enter  and  leave  the  shopping 
center  either  on  foot  or  ty  car  without  coming 
into  contact  with  the  main  highway  traffic. 

To  prevent  straggling  development  and  to 
make  an  attractive  front  yard  for  the  village, 
the  town  has  purchased  a 100-foot  strip  of 
land  on  each  side  of  the  100 -foot  stute  high- 
way right-of-way  for  the  entire  distance 
around  the  village,  and  has  incorporated  it 
in  the  town  park  area.  At  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing all  the  land  for  the  community,  it  was 
possible  to  secure  this  additional  land  at  a 
raw  land  cost, but  had  they  waited  until  after 
the  main  highway  was  developed, the  cost  would 
have  been  beyond  town  means. 

At  one  point  along  the  state  highway, 
the  roadside  park  widens  out  to  a large  com- 
mon with  a pond  reflecting  the  view  of  the 
town  center  at  the  far  end.  This  feature  has 
been  carefully  planned  to  make  an  attractive 
impression  on  the  traveling  public.  It  might 
be  called  the  town  "show  window."  Through  it 
the  town  hopes  to  sell  the  idea  of  a town 
worth  living  in. 

The  town  building  achieves  economy  by 
combining  space  for  the  town  hull,  library, 
selectmen's  office,  kitchen  and  dining  hall 
and  garage  to  house  the  town  truck  and  fire 
engine. 

All  mains  and  conduits  are  laid  under 
the  grass  strip  between  the  street  pavement 
and  the  sidewalk,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  expensive  and  inconvenient  ripping 
up  of  pavement  for  repairs. 

The  street  layout,  determined  almost 
wholly  by  the  topography  of  the  site,  is  more 
economical  and  attractive  than  that  of  the 
old  village.  More  than  two  und  one-hulf  miles 


New  town  hall  and  school. 


of  town  street  is  being  abandoned  and  only  a 
mile  and  a quurter  of  new  town  street  added. 
This  reduction  in  length  of  street  means  not 
only  less  streets  to  maintain  and  less  streets 
to  keep  clear  of  snow  in  winter,  but  a shorter 
length  of  public  services. 

Even  though  the  new  community  will  be 
more  compact,  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  in 
the  spaciousness  desired  by  the  townspeople, 
[louses  are  as  far  apart  us  in  the  old  village, 
and  lota  average  a half  acre  each. 

Although  the  placing  of  the  electric 
distribution  line  underground  was  desired  by 
everyone, the  additional  expense  was  estimated 
to  be  far  in  excess  of  what  the  villagers 
could  afford.  However,  considerable  thought 
was  given  to  the  location  of  the  pole  line  so 
as  not  to  destroy  vistas  or  the  appearance  of 
the  town  center. 

The  buildings  of  the  new  village  are 
served  by  individual  septic  tanks,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  old  village . Although  a public 
sewer  system  was  considered  und  desired,  the 
lack  of  final  settlements  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  consequent  question  as  to 
total  fund,  available  prevented  actiqn  to  se- 
cure it.  The  village  is  small,  not  densely 
populated  and  the  soil  is  suitable  for  the 
disposal  method  selected. 

The  old  water  supply,  u surface  source, 
was  condemned  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  as 
potentially  lmz.urdous  and  the  new  supply, 
from  gravel-packed  wells,  is  fur  superior. 
The  new  system  provides  better  service  and 
fire  protection  through  a pressure  of  seventy- 
five  pounds  per  square  inch,  double  that  in 
the  old  village. 

It  is  planned  that  the  reservoir  of  the 
old  system,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  new 
village  on  the  north,  will  be  developed  for 
recreation  use  us  "the  old  swimming  hole." 

The  school  playground  will  probably  be 
the  most  adequate  and  advanced  type  of  such 
facility  enjoyed  by  any  public  school  in  the 
state.  The  town  playfield  will  be  superior 
to  that  of  most  tovms. 

Safeguarding  the  Plan 

The  townspeople  recognised  the  necessity 
for  action  to  protect  the  character  of  the 
new  villuge  development  and  took  steps  through 
both  the  town  meeting  and  the  corporation. 
The  town  meeting  appointed  a zoning  commis- 
sion to  draw  up  un  ordinance  for  adoption, 
and  the  corporation  inserted  several  protec- 
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tive  clauses  in  the  deeds  of  the  lots  sold  at 
the  village  site. 


With  the  plan,  and  the  deed  restrictions 
holding  directly  to  it,  the  new  village  is 
zoned  by  design.  The  principal  protective 
needs  are  met  in  this  manner.  Through  the 
zoning  ordinance  the  town  expects  to  placo 
certain  additional  safeguards  which  might  re- 
quire frequent  amendment,  difficult  in  the 
case  of  deed  restrictions.  The  deeds  include 
provisions  for  architectural  control  and  min- 
imum cost  already  referred  to  and  also  pro- 
visions for  the  exclusion  of  other  than  resi- 
dential uses  in  residential  areas,  setbacks 
from  all  property  lines,  minimum  lot  frontage 
of  eighty  feet,  minimum  lot  size  of  12,000 
square  feet,  and  a provision  to  prevent  pur- 
chase of  lots  for  speculation. 


Homes 


Each  home  owner  in  the  old  village  is 
being  paid  for  his  property.  With  this  money 
he  can  do  as  he  pleases.  He  Is  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  rebuild  in  the  new  village.  Thus 
the  redstnbllsliment  of  the  village  will  be  a 
sifting  process,  the  "dead wood"  dropping  out 
and  those  feeling  a real  community  of  interest 
remaining.  It  is  expected  that  a number  of 
new  residents  will  be  acquired,  eventually 
surpassing  the  old  village  in  population. 


Homes  are  much  smaller,  more  modern  in 
equipment  and  of  better  design  than  in  the 
old  village.  The  corporation  requires  the 
uitign  of  each  home  to  be  in  the  colonial 
tradition  and  approved  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors before  construction  can  be  started. 
To  prevent  shack- type  construction,  there  is 
a provision  for  minimum  cost  of  J2000.  These 
requirements  are  incorporated  in  the  deed  to 
each  lot. 


Because  of  the  townspeople's  tear  of  any 
sort  of  standardization,  the  planning  and 
construction  of  each  home  is  being  handled 
individually.  All  new  homes  are  of  frame 
construction  and  average  about  $4500  each. 
A few  of  the  better  homes  from  the  old  vil- 
lage may  be  moved  to  sites  in  the  new  village 
to  provide  low-cost  housing  for  the  lowest 
income  group.  All  so  far  constructed  are  of 
single-family  type,  although  several  two- 
family  places  may  later  be  erected. 


Construction 


Plans  for  the  new  village  were  completed 
a February,  1940,  approved  in  March.  The 
i»ite  was  acquired  and  work  started  in  April. 
Streets  (except  for  pavement)  and  sidewalks 
were  completed  in  November  and  the  first 
family  moved  into  its  new  home.  Water  sys- 
tem was  placed  In  .operation  in  December  and 
town  buildings  completed  in  January,  1941. 


The  town  hall,  school,  streets,  side- 
walks, drainage,  water  system  and  homes  were 
constructed  by  private  contract.  The  clearing 
of  the  land  for  streets  and  public  buildings, 
and  the  construction  of  the  park  and  play- 
ground was  by  V/.P.A.  project. 


At  the  beginning  it  was  felt  tnat  if 
twenty-five  homes  were  reestablished  in  the 
new  village  during  the  first  two  years,  the 
new  village  would  be  justified.  This  was  a 
conservative  local  . viewpoint.  As  of  this 
writing,  fifty  lots  have  been  sold  or  obli- 
gated in  the  nevi  village  and  the  building  of 
an  additional  town  street,  opening  new  lots, 
has  been  approved. 
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Recent  close-up  view  of  new  town  center  and  residential  area. 


The  building  of  the  new  village  of  Hill 
is  in  two  parts  — the  community  facilities, 
and  the  private  residences  and  business 
buildings.  The  former  was  planned  specifi- 
cally by  the  town.  The  latter  was  handled  by 
each  individual  as  he  desired  and  felt  able 
to  afford.  Through  deed'  restrictions,  the 
community  laid  down  a general  framev.ork,  vith- 
in  which  the  private  building  had  to  hold,  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  village  plan. 

Industrial  Development 

The  town't  manufacturing  plents  will  be 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  and 
on  the  same  side  of  the  state  highway  as  the 
homes.  One  plant  stays  in  its  present  loca- 
tion, the  other  two  establishments  must  re- 
locate. 

As  part  of  the  redevelopment  of  the  vil- 
lage, studies  were  made  by  the  State  Planning 
and  Development  Commission  showing  the  possi- 
bility of  expanding  existing  industry,  and  of 
establishing  new  plants,  which  would  fit  the 
type  of  labor  available  at  Raw  Hill  Village. 
The  existing  industries  produce  wood  dowels, 
wood  flour,  c)v<ir  rw.rt*,  mattress  needles, 
glass  cutters,  iT.tf. <:!«•«  end  canes.  As  one 
newspaper  put  it,  "The  technical  knowledge  of 
the  state  Industrie  ) division  was  dumped  into 
a common  pot  with  the  inherent  Yankee  acumer 
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of  the  manufacturers  and  mixed  with  the  hard- 
bitten experience  of  town  officials."  The 
local  industries  have  indicated  their  Intent 
to  follow  the  recommendations  in  developing 
at  the  new  site. 

Relationship  of  State  Planning  Agency 

The  question  of  how  far  a state  planning 
board  should  go  in  assisting  local  planning 
was  Involved  in  the  case  of  Hill.  It  was  an 
emergency,  but  the  .State  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  desired  to  follow  a policy 
applicable  to  other  communities  later. 

The  State  Planning  and  Development  Com- 
mission is  required  by  statute  "to  assist  by 
advisement,  planning  by  towns  and  cities." 
The  request  of  the  Town  of  Kill  for  assist- 
ance was  met  with  an  agreement  to  help  pre- 
pare the  community  plan,  but  when  accepted  by 
the  townspeople  the  preparation  of  all  de- 
tailed plans  wa6  to  be  by  architects  and  en- 
gineers employed  by  the  town,  at  its  expense. 
Supervision  of  construction  was,  of  course, 
to  be  also  by  t*—  town. 

The  town  agreed  to  this  and  the  detailed 
planning  of  streets,' sidewalks,  drainage  sys- 
tem, water  system  and  town  buildings  was 
handled  by  the  town  itself.  To  manage  the 
development  of  the  new  village,  the  town  ea- 
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ployed  an  engineer  from  the  staff  of  the  state 
planning  board,  which  agency  released  hi6 
services  temporarily.  This  arrangement  proved 
very  satisfactory,  since  the  engineer  had 
helped  prepare  the  town  plan,  and  was  there- 
fore able  to  interpret  the  spirit  as  well  ns' 
the  letter  of  the  plan  to  the  contractors. 

The  great  publicity  attending  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  the  new  village  has 
awakened  interest  in  community  planning 
throughout  the  state  and  has  brought  an  ava- 
lanche of  requests  for  information  on  how 
planning  might  be' oil  value  to  other  places. 

The  fact  that  the  new  village  of  Hill  is 
relatively  small  and  that  it  is  being  con- 
structed within  a very  short  space  of  time, 
has  made  it  possible  for  almost  everyone  in 
the  state  to  visualize  what  community  plan- 
ning can  accomplish. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  new 
village  will  probably  have  a considerable  in- 
fluence on  future  community  planning  else- 
where in  the  state. 

A quotation  from  the  December  15,  1940, 
issue  of  "The  [iew  llampsldre  Taxpayer,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Hew  Hampshire  Federation  of  Tax- 
payers Associations,  may  be  of  interest  as 


reflecting  the  attitude  of  that  organization 
to  the  planned  village  of  Hill. 

"The  town  has  demons  i.j-atid  that  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  new  ideas  in  community  de- 
velopment, it  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice 
one  bit  in  town  meeting  procedure.  Securing 
the  facts  through  the  aid  of  trained  coun- 
sel, the  people  then  mode  their  decisions 
in  town  meeting  based  on  facts  thus  accu- 
rately obtained....  The  new  town  of  Kill, 
quiet,  attractive,  inexpensive  to  operate, 
didn't  just  happen.  It  was  made  to  happen, 
by  the  combined  effort  of  the  individual 
men  and  women  of  the  community,  who  stayed 
with  their  problem  and  patiently  thought  it 
through." 

In  Summary 

On  March  11,  1941,  the  people  of  Hill 
meet  for  a last  time  in  the  old  town  hall, 
adjourning  to  the  new  town  hall  for  annual 
town  meeting.  With  that  act,  they  -will' sym- 
bolize the  substantial  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  in  1940  town  meeting.  In  twelve 
short  months  they  have  built  themselves  a new 
home  and  demonstrated  the  value  of  community 
planning.  They  have  also  built  themselves  a 
new  community  spirit,  which  is  an  essential 
part  to  the  successful  completion  and  func- 
tioning of  any  plan. 
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OM  Mil  la  gone.  Looking  aero* a the  retire  ting  pool  ol  ihr  town  hall  of  Of  or  Hill,  planned  village  where  every  family  own*  iti  o»n  h„me.  and  the  Government  built  none. 


NEW  HOME  TOWN 

By  Qolut  Q.  GotfjfUoell 


Mr  a.  While,  tpry  ml  §J,  at  rank  up  Old  Hundred, 
and  all  pro i ted  God  fmm  wh.tm  all  hleetin/a  flow. 


ONE  frosty  evening  Inst  fall  about  all  the  resi- 
dents of  (till.  New  Hampshire.  ieft  their  new 
homex  Thoy  made  their  way  over  newly  sur- 
faced, Ainduu  streets,  with  ‘.I if*  ful*  mo.»n  shining 
through  the  birches,  to  the  now  town  hull  With  the 
illuminavod  cupola  that  ran  la-  soon  as  fa’  as  Tik-mi, 
thirteen  miles  away.  All  uftermsin  tin  Lillies  Cirne 
of  the  newly  urntod  (’nngregulio.ml-('liri-itiun  and 
Christian  chur.-hm  had  Iws-n  "u^y  m ihe  ohrnmium- 
bedeckcd  basement  kitchen,  getting  reud>  for  the 
monthly  buk«'<M>ean  supper  -coid  in<at:,.  baked 
brans.  relishes,  hot  rolls,  cnli*sluw,  preserves  and 
pickles,  pies,  cakes  and  coffee;  all  you  can  eat  for  a 
quarter. 

Before  they  seated  themselves,  they  stood  behind 
their  chairs  with  bowed  heads  while  their  pastor 
gave  humhle  thunks  to  tie*  Lord  for  c-rtain  mult  rial 
miracles.  As  the  prayer  ended,  little  Mrs.  White, 
•pry  for  all  her  eighty-two  years,  struck  up  old 
Hundred  on  the  an'iquited  pa'lo*  ire'eile-nt  that 
has  to  do  until  (he  new  church  is  bu.'t.  One  anti  all 
opened  their  throats  and  praised  (iod  from  whom 


all  blessings  flow  . No  one  who  heard  them  could 
doubt  they  meant  it. 

It  ie  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Hill,  where 
everything  is  brand-new  except  friendships,  (hat 
they  should  thnnk  the  Almighty  fn:  malert.  I things, 
sueh  as  *i\t .-odd  mudern-to-the-n.inuN'.  gleaming 
white  homes  in  a picture-post -card  «otting.  They 
hunt  those  homes  for  themselves,  asking  no  help 
front  anyone,  but  they  can't  help  feeling  thut  God 
mii.*t  have  had  a hand  in  it. 

Two  yea*s  ago  I'nded  Slates  Army  engineers 
came  poking  around  old  Hill,  down  in  the  valley, 
strung  aiong  the  main  highway  for  a mile  and  a half 
on  the  Sank  of  the  I'enugew asset  River,  wrier*-  ihe 
fo’ets-ars  of  runy  ol  the  present  Hill  villagers  built 
1 75  years  ago.  Word  spread  thut  u huge  ths.d- 
coirrol  dam  was  to  In*  built  at  Franklin  Fulls,  five 
mihs  dow  nstri-nm.  and  thp  impounded  waters 
w oni, I cover  the  site  of  the  \ illuge.  Today  old  Hill  is 
all  bu»  wiped  off  the  map.  The  next  tine-  the  head- 
waters ol  the  Merrimack  go  on  a rampage,  it  will  be 
flood*  J I at  horns  d*s-p. 


thoeogroyha  Taken  He  TIIB  SdTVKUdY  BVtSIS G FOST  ky  Frank  C.  Jaeon 
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But  the  living  village  of  Hill  hasn't  turn  wrecked, 
burned  or  drow  tied.  More  than  sixty  of  the  eighty- 
■even  families  that  lived  together  in  the  old  town 
•re  up  on  the  lulls  in  ■ modern,  planned  village. 
Fresh-painted  homes  with  varicolored  roofs  and 
shutters  stand  along  surfaced  streets,  among  pines, 
spruces,  birches  and  elms,  on  lots  of  a half  acre. 
Kvery  family  owns  its  own  home.  Half  a dozen 
more  residences  will  be  up  and  occupied  coine 
spring.  Another  score  of  lots  have  been  thought  by 
families  who  got  jittery  and  moved  to  larger  towns. 

I .ait  auninier  and  fall  there  was  a stream  ul  visi- 
tors to  the  new  village,  which,  its  residents  proudly 
insert.  enjn.vn  every  modernity  sate  dirt,  noise  and 
■ jail.  A Detroit  .college  professor  and  his  wife 
bought  two  of  the  best  lots  and  will  s|>emi  the 
summers  there  until  the  professor  retires.  Then 
the) 'll  become  permanent  residents.  Many  others 
are  pricing  lots  that  are  all  held  by  the  Hill  Village 
Improvement  Association,  Inc.,  and  are  sold  at  cost 
plus  the  price  of  improvements.  The  improvement 
association  holds  land  enough  for  lad  lots. 

Reborn  Hill  is  no  ready-made  collection  of  tyjied 
houses  of  the  so-called  model-town  xwcmhlage.  put 
up  with  Government  funds.  It's  cut  to  tit  the  fami- 
lies who  live  in  it,  built  by  them  with  their  own 
money.  No  two  houses  are  alike,  though  all  are  of 
Colonial  design.  Rich  family  hus  built  as  it  pleased, 
subject  only  to  reasonable  restrictions.  The  highest  - 
priced  home  in  the  village  cost  less  than  $*»»'0U.  the 
cheapest  about  JUfrOO.  Average  cost  has  b«-en  about 
$.)0DO  for  house  and  lot,  the  latter  accounting  for 
from  $160  to  $250  of  the  total.  The  villagers 
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received  from  the  Federal  Government  only  what 
was  paid  them  for  their  eolith  inned  homes. 

That  it's  a planned  village  is  evident  to  any 
visitor  at  lirst  glance.  The  first  thing  the  town 
selectmen  did  was  to  go  dow  n to  tin  state  capitol 
and  arrange  a leave  of  absence  for  (he  State  I 'tan- 
ning Hoard's  ace  ongirn-er.  and  hire  him  for  ttie 
interval.  He  planned  a village  with  wide  streets 
following  the  contours  of  tie-  terrain,  a civic  cen- 
ter of  town  hall,  school  and  church,  fronted  by  a 
park  with  a reflecting  pool  that  mirrors  tlie  build- 
ings; auded  playgrounds  for  the  children,  a rec- 
reation park  for  everylmdy,  a -eparjp-d  businem 
district,  public  strips  La-hind  the  lots  for  electric 
arm  telephone  wires,  a town  where  no  one  would 
ever  have  to  cross  the  mum  highway  foranything. 

And  the  people  of  Hill  built  it. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  about  Hill  is  that 
there's  not  one  single  ecunoni.revcii-efor  ilsexisl- 
ence.  When  the  needle  and  glass-cutter  factory 
tnat  had  Is-en  old  Hill's  support  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury moved  out  in  Ib.iU,  and  the  chair  factory 
that  succeeded  it  folded  a few  years  later,  work- 
ers gut  out-of-town  jobs,  and  Hill  Ix-came  a bed- 
room settlement  - except  for  Selectman  Kdward 
Arr.vlen's  crutch-and-cane  factory,  employing 
tive  workers.  Hut  all  kept  on  living  in  Hill,  driv- 
ing back  and  forth  to  work. 

A stranger  w onders  w hy,  w hen  the  dam  builders 
cam*  in.  the  people  of  Hill  didn’t  collect  for  their 
property  ami  move  away  to  the  tow  ns  w here  they 
enrr.  a living.  Open  almost  any  front  door  in  the 
new  Hill  and  you  find  a hint  of  the  answer,  in  the 


CENSORED 

WILDERNESS  DEFENSE,  b r Rxhord  Neubergar, 
wot  removed  from  fhu  tpoce  after  the  mv«  wo* 
printing,  and  fhu  article  iwbttitvfed,  of  the  wggei- 
t-on  of  the  Office  of  Ccnsc'ship.  The  Cemor  ad- 
mit* that  the  bo*<  information  m Mr.  Neuberger  t 
article  hod  been  putolithed  generally  in  We»tem 
newspaper*,  that  the  color  ond  black-and-white 
photograph*  used  were  token  under  Army  aus- 
pice* ond  that  dafo  hod  been  supplied  by  the 
War  Deportment. 

'It  •*  altogether  possible  that  oil  of  (his  informa- 
tion, or  a large  port  of  it,  is  olreody  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  smee  it  hot  previously  been  pub- 
lished," ruled  the  Censor.  "6ut  ...  it  might  be 
prudent  to  assume  that  the  enemy  hat  not  yet 
ottembled  such  a well  organized  picture  of  the 
situation. 

"Since  the  material  it  information  authorized 
and  published  prior  to  the  ittuonce  of  the  code  by 
this  office  last  Thursday,  you  might  logically 
question  whether  the  article  u,  in  fact,  in  conflict 
with  that  code.  Neither  the  article,  per  se,  nor  the 
information  in  it,  wo*  in  any  such  conflict  at  the 
lime  the  information  was  gathered  ond  prepared 
for  publication;  o great  deol  of  the  information  it 
contains  would  now  ba  in  conflict,  unless  specifically 
and  officially  made  ovoiloble  for  publication." 


Selectmen  Ed  Ameden—reattrmhling  the  old  church  pip*  organ — 
bee#  Iht  real-eitate  * peculator*  to  opt  ton  * on  the  new  oite. 


shape  of  neat  little  embroidered  mottoee  hung  in 
the  entry  hall.*.  The  framed  adages  express  a variety 
of  recipes  for  folks  getting  along  together.  For 
their  favorite  the  ladii-s  have  gone  to  the  original 
aourre,  to  Cato  the  Klder,  who,  200  years  In-fore 
Christ,  advised  hia  fellow  Romans  to  "always  uc.  in 
such  i way  un  to  secure  the  love  of  your  neighlior." 

“‘Love  ll;y  neighlior  as  thyself,'  eh?"  I aaid  to 
Mrs.  Charles  Willard. 

"Not  exactly,"  she  explained.  “It'a  easy  enough 
to  love  g< *»kI  neighbor*.  It'a  a little  harder  to  make 
your  neighbors  love  you.  Hut  the  fieoplo  of  Hill 
have  been  doing  it  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
Hill  people  are  the  lineal  neighbors  in  the  world. 
That’s  the  reason  behind  this  new  town.  We  just 
eouldn't  liear  to  think  of  losing  such  good  neighbors.” 

Neighboring  in  Hill  is  a practical  pursuit  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  One  family's  trouble 
is  everybody's  trouble,  to  lie  shared  in  common. 
Shortly  before  the  old  town  was  doomed,  the 
father  of  a large  family  died  suddenly.  Imme- 
diately certain  of  the  village  women  went  into  their 
kitchens  an:*  started  cooking.  Other*  whisked 
away  the  younger  children  to  their  homes  until 
after  the  funeral.  Soon  the  women  who  hud  been 
cooking  converged  on  the  bereaved  household, 
bearing  food,  and  stayed  to  take  over  the  houM- 
keeping.  The  menfolk  (C«M*w#wN»4fj 


Th*  • Ign  trill  tiandt.  though  th* 
tillage  will  he  drowned  when  th* 
Ptmlgewmttit  Hood s In  th * tpring. 


now  approaching  the 
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at  tailed  to  all  outside  matters,  looked 
after  the  fire*  and  made  funeral  a r- 
rungi-ment*.  When  the  family  cume 
bark  from  the  hillside  cemetery  the 
house  tu  in  apph*-pie  order,  and  the 
pantry  well  stocked.  Th«-n  the  family 
was  left  alone. 

“ Being  a good  neighbor  mean*  know  - 
inf  when  people  want  to  lie  alone,  ju.it 
as  murh  us  knowing  when  they  need 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Dana  Hound*,  a mem- 
ber of  the  atate  legislature  from  the 
district. 

That  has  been  aimply  routine  neigh- 
borlincaa  in  Hill  from  the  day  it  was 
arttled.  In  the  new  village  last  fall  Kd 
and  Mrs.  Amsden  ami  the  boys.  Henry 
and  Bobby,  all  came  down  with  the  tlu 
at  the  aame  time.  A nurse  was  brought 
up  from  Franklin,  but  she  found  every- 
thing under  control  when  she  got  tliere 
neighleirs  cooking  invalid  food,  others 
taking  care  of  the  house  and 
the  patients. 

"All  you  have  to  do  to  rally 
the  whole  town  is  to  get  sick." 
aaid  Ed  Amsden.  "When 
you're  better  you'll  find  the 
refrigerator  full  of  food.” 

In  just  one  activity  the 
folks  of  Hill  couldn't  get  to- 
gether. They  had  two 
churches.  "Huh!  Congrega- 
tional-Christian  Churrh  and 
Christian  Church."  snorted 
one  of  tlu-  elders.  " Tin-  only 
difTerence  at  wist  us  is  that 
they  sing  David's  Psalms 
and  we  sing  the  I’salms  of 
David." 

The  Hill  Village  Improve- 
ment Association  fixed  tl»e 
churrh  mutter  when  they 
planned  the  new  village.  In 
the  civic  center  thevb-ft  r--.ni 
for  only  on*'  church.  t iovern- 
rnent  payment*  (or  the  old 
churches  will  furnish  ca.-li  to 
start  building  tlu*  new  one. 

But  lhrrc‘11  In*  no  circulat- 
ing of  subscription  lists  to 
complete  it.  I I'll  nine 
shell  out  fns-ly,  take  pride  in 
never  having  failed  to  make 
their  quota  on  any  drive, 
but  they  have  their  own 
method  of  doing  it.  Wight 
In  the  middle  of  moving  into 
their  new  home*  they  were 
hit  hy  a ninety-dollar  quota 
for  the  USO  drive.  The 
kitchen  in  the  basement  of 
the  new  town  hall  wasn't  ready  yet. 
but  the  ladies  organised  thru-  suppers 
and  paid  off  the  quota. 

That'*  the  Hdl  village  system  of 
fund  raising.  They  donate  most  of  the 
food,  prepare  it.  serve  tl  and  pay  to  cat 
it.  and  call  the  gross  income  profit.  It 
isn't  very  businesslike,  but  it's  fun. 
In  the  hawment of  the  new  town  hall, 
when-  all  future  "fet-ls"  w ill  Is- spread, 
they'll  be  able  to  seat  15*1  comfortably. 

Cornentone  of  Courage 

In  Hill,  neigh Itorlim-sa  isn't  baaed 
upon  similarity  of  background  or  posi- 
tion. Take  octogenarian  Alls-rt  White, 
formerly  a city  banker,  but  a Hill 
selectman  for  a sevenUs-n-year  period, 
and  young  T«d  Dickerson,  native  son. 
who  has  farmed  all  his  l-f< . Kd  Amsden 
makes  cams  and  crutches.  Dana 
Hounds  and  Churlev  Willard  manage 
^rvice  stations  in  Franklin.  Adw.n 
Boyce  is  a nti-dleniukcr.  Floyd  K-.uuds 
• grocery-store  manager,  George  Ma- 


son an  antique  dealer,  Dana  Charles 
an  artist  at  placing  interior  wood  trim. 
Hun  through  the  rest  of  the  income 
earners  and  one  fin«U  mistily  net-dle- 
mukers  and  skilled  mechanics.  No- 
body has  more  than  a comfortable  in- 
come, and  comforts  don’t  come  very 
high  in  tin-  New  Hampshire  hills.  No- 
Isnly  is  exactly  j>oor,  though  all  have 
known  tough  sledding.  Some  of  them 
got  enough  for  their  old  places  to  pay 
for  the  new.  But  many  were  tenants 
in  the  valley,  got  not  a cent  for  being 
forced  to  move,  and  have  built  their 
new  places  on  FHA-guaranteed  mort- 
gages. Only  a handful  felt  able  to 
contract  for  finished  home*.  Most 
have  done  their  own  painting  and 
graded  their  own  lawns.  Two  had  to 
sell  their  cars  and  arrange  to  be  carried 
hack  and  forth  to  their  joba  by  neigh- 
bors, to  swing  it.  All  in  all,  they 


England  small-town  humanity,  with 
the  addition  of  a greater  solidarity  of 
viewpoint,  a determination  not  to  be 
forced  out  of  their  choarn  way  of  liv- 
ing. 

The  quality  of  courage  runs  high  in 
Mill.  They  needeil  it  to  build  the  new 
town.  Selectmen  John  Huse.  Ted 
Dickerson  and  Kd  Amsden  don't  know 
who  first  thought  of  building  a new 
village.  Neither  does  Town  Clerk 
Dana  Hounds  or  George  Mason,  presi- 
dent of  the  improvement  association 
“Like  most  things  that  build  up  m a 
small  community."  Kd  Amrnlen  be- 
lieve*. "this  started  over  back  fence*, 
in  the  line  waitm.:  for  mail  at  the  po*t 
oilier,  going  home  from  churcn  on  Sun- 
day. We  had  to  build  a new  village  or 
move  away." 

However  it  started,  the  idea  was 
crystallized  when  the  townspeople  of 
old  Hill  moved  through  snow  hanked 
roads  to  the  town  hall  and  filled  lit* 
ancient  structure  to  bulging,  on  the 


Saturday  night  before  Christmas  of 
':i9.  So  many  were  left  outside  that 
they  had  to  move  over  to  the  big 
church  across  the  street.  Fred  Clark, 
director  of  the  State  Planning  Board, 
was  on  hand  to  tell  them  of  the  hurdli-* 
that  would  have  to  Is*  topped  to  build 
a new  village.  One  after  the  other, 
they  got  on  tlieir  feet  and  aaid  what 
they  thought. 

A voice  roared  from  the  back  of  the 
room.  " What's  the  use  of  talking  all 
night?  We  want  a new  village;  let'* 
build  it." 

State  Planner  Clark  stepped  to  the 
rostrum  and  asked  that  all  willing  to 
go  through  the  grief,  annoyance*  and 
plain  hard  work  of  such  a project  raise 
their  hands.  Every  hand  m the  place 
shot  up. 

Many  of  the  loudest  abouter*  lost 
their  nerve.  Hut  always  a dogged 


through  Hardly  had  the  villagers  left 
that  first  meeting  when  real  *TU4trfa. 
smelling  a profit,  came  surging  in  from 
Concord.  Manchester  and  Huston. 
They  began  bidding  f<»r  options  on  the 
Isnda  where  the  village  would  have  to 
he  built,  only  to  find  that  Kd  Amsden. 
John  Huar  ami  Ted  Dickerson  had 
beaten  them  to  it  they  had  optioned 
every  foot  of  available  land  as  indi- 
viduals, not  a*  selectmen  <>f  the  town. 

In  New  Hampshire  neither  a town 
nor  if*  oeUs-tmen.  as  town  officer*,  can 
deal  in  real  estate  So  the  Hill  Village 
Improvement  Asmciation  was  incor- 
porated as  a nonprofit  corporation  and 
the  options  assigned  to  it  After  that, 
the  asaociatior  called  the  iroeting*.  It 
m managed  by  a president  and  ihz 
trustee-,  all  of  whom  a rrve  without 
pay.  Wet  blankets  fell,  threatened 
to  smother  the  village  bi  fort  it  was 
bom. 

"The  waters  will  cover  just  about 
half  the  la « a Oh-  land  values  in  the 


town.”  a canny  villager  warned.  "I 
want  to  build  the  new  village  aa  much 
aa  anyone,  but  I can’t  afford  to  pay 
twice  the  taxes  l am  now."  That  waa  a 
tough  wet  blanket  to  Una  aside. 

Down  to  Concord  went  the  acted- 
men.  officers  of  the  improvement  as- 
sociation and  leading  citizens  to  see  the 
legislature.  A bill  providing  for  turn- 
ing over  lands  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  flood -control  project  waa 
in  committee. 

What  Unity  Can  Do 

"This  is  only  the  first  of  several 
proji-cta,"  the  men  of  Hill  told  the  law- 
maker*. " Most  of  the  rural-tow  n tax- 
able values  are  in  the  valleys.  If  you 
don't  reimburse  them  for  lax  losses, 
you're  going  to  wipe  out  towns  every 
time  a dam  ia  built.”  The  committee 
turned  them  down,  but 
Publisher  James  latngley,  of 
the  Concord  Monitor,  threw 
its  strength  behind  the 
villagers. 

The  eommitU-e  reconsid- 
ered and  the  legislature 
passed  the  bill,  with  a clause 
reimbursing  any  town  «>  hit 
for  lost  laxi-a  up  to  fMJOO  a 
year,  lor  five  year*. 

“Man,  we  did  some  plain 
and  fancy  lobbying  down 
there,"  says  Select  man  Dick- 
erson. 

Straight  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  new  village  ran  a 
Public  Service  Corporation 
high-tension  power  line.  It 
would  have  to  be  moved,  and 
the  power  eompuny  de- 
manded $H000  for  f fie  job. 
The  embattled  villagers 
moved  in  on  the  rortairation 
officers  and  bud  down  a bar- 
rage of  argument  to  save  the 
I8U00  that  would  Is-  rut- led 
in  building  the  new  town. 
Is-gislator*.  businessmen  and 
big  users  of  power  barked 
thnr  demands.  After  a week 
or  ten  days  under  fire,  the 
company  threw  up  its 
hands. 

"We’ve  got  work  to  do 
around  here,  and  we  can't  do 
it  w ith  the  w hole  state  on  our 
necks,"  the  manager  aaid. 
"Find  us  a right  of  way  and 
we’ll  move  the  line." 

Ted  Dirkeraon  and  John  Huse  pre- 
vailed them  with  a right  of  way  over 
wild  lands  a mile  or  so  from  the  new 
Milage  site. 

Jn  the  center  of  the  new  village  site, 
covering  many  acre*,  stood  a mountain 
of  hurricane  lumber,  put  there  by  the 
► edt-ral  timber-salvage  organization. 

" Move  it  * " sroffed  the  head  timber 
■aivagt-r.  when  Ted  Dickerson  jumped 
him  in  hia  Manchester  office  "Why, 
man.  before  the  red  tape  could  In-  un- 
*i  ind  your  town  will  lie  under  water 
If  Innlding  your  village  <le|s-nd*  upon 
moving  that  lundier.  I guess  you'd 
hitter  forget  the  whole  thing." 

lie  g ue-sv-d  wrong.  Publisher  loing- 
k-y  and  his  Monitor  went  to  bat  for  the 
vi'lugi  ra  again.  Boston  newspaper  ror- 
n-spondent*  sent  in  atone*.  The  vil- 
lagers' fight  captured  editorial  imag- 
ination, and  the  pais  rs  hit  hard 

Th-ve  days  of  that,  and  the  h.-ad 
aalvage  man  cam*  boiling  into  Hill. 
"Find  me  the  labor  and  I'll  pay  then. 

(MUvfw  Ap  M 


prrsrnt  the  usual  crons  section  of  New  group  was  determined  to  are  the  thing 
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r**n—n  14,1*42 


Up,  America! 


Never  Wii  rime  more  preoouvf  Pro- 
duction ii  i rial.  The  call  i*  for  man 
planes,  non  ships,  non  ranks.  Thar  i\ 
why  to  many  plants  on  essential  war 
work  are  speeding  output  . anJ 
conserving  time  and  materials  . . . 
with  Disxton  saws  and  tools 

In  many  of  the  great  airplane  fas* 
furies  skilled  craftsmen  depend  upon 
Disston  tiles,  lu»k  saw  Madcs,  metal 
cutting  saws,  tool  hits  and  Disston 
Steel.  A wide  satiety  of  materials  for 
planes  . . . metals,  woods,  plastics  . 
are  cut  and  sha|vd  by  Dtwon  tools 
Protecting  the  cockpit,  pilot  and  gun 
ners  is  armor  plate  from  Disston. 

Airplane  craftsmen  must  have  fast, 
accurate  tools  that  stand  up  a long 
time  in  tough  sere  ice  at  high  i|*;cJ* 
Take  a ripfroin  thc*c  expert*.  'A  hether 
you  use  saws,  files  or  other  tools  at 
work  or  for  pleasure  . . ■ insist  on 
Disston— makers  of  "The  Saw  Most 
Carpenters  Use." 


FREE  Disston  tool  manual 
Write  today  for  your  copy! 


C—tUnuod  frotm  t agt  44  ■ 

and  ha vc  trucks  here  to  move  the 
lumber  any  tin.**  you  win-  me  they're 
r»:uly  to  load  it,”  h<-  <»!l*  red 

Many  a Hill  man  earned  coiuudcr- 
ahlc  hard  cash  to  put  into  his  new 
homo 

The  improvement  a vu  relation  needed 
some  ruth  fur  preliminary  Mpnies 
Hill  citizens  subscrib**!  *1  loo  as  a gift 
When,  later,  the  a*.-u>c.ution  had  to 
base  SKMW  to  take  up  the  options  and 
atart  wiling  lot*,  tune  New  Hampshire 
banks  competed  to  trjar.e  that  small 
loan.  They  cut  interest  rates  and 

offered  to  finance  the  huddnig  of  the 
village  m its  entirety,  with  no  col- 
lateral save  tl.e  character  of  the  vil- 
lagers. But  that  wasn't  nmaory  In 
l«  *a  than  six  month.*,  the  association 
paid  oil  the  l«»..n.  I..- i,.J.-  | Park  to  the 
buhscriU*n* the  <11  IMS  tin  e had  put  up. 
and  had  working  cap  t.,1  |.-ft 

Karlv  in  the  game,  the  association 
had  arranged  the  #,f  absence  fur 

Planning  Kngn  •*  r H<  rl*-rt  persons. 
Persons  jump-  •!  into  t be  jolt  w ;t  h 
enthusiasm,  it  was  ji.st  the  kind 
of  chance  the  youi.g  man  had 
bes-n  looking  for  By  t*..-  tune  the 
tax  reimliursi  merit  had  lw*-n 
made  law  and  the  p >h«  r l.ne  and 
lumls  r pile  m • • I.  he  had  built 
the  village  bu  ll  it  m a plaster 
model.  This  -howe,]  m scale 
every  lot,  sfr<*  f.  sib-wjlfc,  park 
and  playground,  even  t v«*ry  tree 
and  th«  IDO -foot  str.ps  on  each 
side  of  the  mam  h.ghwuy  to 
give  the  town  control  of  gas 
stations  and  billboards  there 
Wi'l  Is-  no  billboard*  w.thin  the 
village  limit* 

Then  the  town  governm- nt 
nrssh-d  rush  for  buy  .i,g  from  the 
assm*iiition  land  for  »tr*s  is.  parks. 
fil.i>  grounds  and  pubbr  buildings, 
and  fur  a wafer  *v*tem  F ull  cost 
would  Is-  in  addition  to 

the  cost  of  th.-  w j-.  r .upplv  . they 
tussled  $‘,0.1100  ,,f  t r ,-nt  away 
The  d.un  bui'.di  .*«  ha.i  -i art.  d at 
consider. ibly  under  Jpi.oun  uf- 
fensl  for  all  t«»*n  pro|s-rty  con- 
demned and  had  gr.idu  illy  come 
up  to  $li?,IHIil  ' Tt  . v . not  we. 
made  the  settlement  a hum- 
trailin'  dicker,  and  we've  got 
several general  -ns-d  hoss-traibn' 
hlooil  hi  our  v • ois.  J,,hn  Hum* 
told  me  " \\  e re  not  settling  for  a 
while  yet.” 

New  Hamp-hire  towns  are 
alluwisl  to  borrow  only  up  to  H 
per  cent  of  thi  ir  iks-vs  d v alua- 
tion. That  limited  Hid  Itorrowinga  to 
$1».ihmi  But  the  governor  and  council 
have  |Hiwer  to  uuthorue  bigger  bor- 
rowing if  a town  ran  show  ability  to 
repay- 

"Certainly  the  money  you’ll  get 
from  the  Fedi-al  (n.vernment  will  lie 
ample  to  repay  a tifty-thousand- 
d-»lliir  loan,”  a councilor  told  the  Hill 
i selectmen  whin  thee  went  down  to 
l » e about  it  "But  how  do  we  know 
J that  you  fellows  are  enpabh  of  han- 
dling that  amount  of  money?" 

file  men  from  1 1 i|  laid  the  town's 
financial  statement  In  fore  the  council. 
Cold  ligures  --.owed  that,  whereas  the 

-wil  of  Hill  had  ovvid  JJO.IIIHI  when 
the  depression  do-wd  down  in  l'JJ'J, 

was  frit* of  debt  and  hail  a fclotMt  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  tne 
Putt  fiscal  year. 

i " We  don’t  know  how  to  ls>  careless 
with  town  money."  vim  I fid  Ainsden. 

They  got  the  |o:»n.  guaranteed  by 
•he  -f  ile,  at  I pc:  Cent  interest. 

I should  ..nd  tell  you  gel. tie- 
men  how  to  handle  riun y,"  the  state 
com f»t roller  remark***!. 


Then  they  went  out  after  money  to 
pul  in  the  new  water-supply  system. 
That  being  a self-liquidating  proj.-et, 
and.  as  such,  outside  the  d.-bt  limit, 
they  didn’t  have  to  a.*k  anyone  except 
the  people  of  the  town,  in  town  m<vtuig 
assembled,  for  authorization  to  float 
SKMXld  worth  of  twenty-year  umor- 
ti7*  d Imiuk  A Host  on  bank  got  them 
the  money  at  J 1 ; per  cent  interest 
"If  we  should  take  the  sixty-seven 
thousand  dollars  that  the  Fed*  ral  men 
are  oil.  png  now.  it  would  leave  us  ow- 
ing only  twenty  three  thousand,  out- 
side of  the  water  Isinds,  with  every  im- 
provement put  ill,"  tile  selectmen  told 
me.  " That's  just  alsiut  the  sans- amount 
of  debt  that  we  paid  of!  during  the 
depression,  it  should  In*  easy  to  handle 
now,  with  everybody  working.  But 
we  re  not  settling  yet,  not  with  the 
liov eminent  agents  trying  to  get  us 
to  write  olT  u considerable  part  of  tin- 
value  of  our  Condemned  pubhc  works 
as  d<  preciation.  They've  softem-d  up 
a lot.  though,  since  Clarence  Kay  tin 


UNDER  THE  STAIRS 

• r 1 All  A MiTCMIU  IMORNTON 

A SMALL  be,'*  pock#t  a *o*o«i  port*. 

Which  it  the  one  that  l cluttered  womm? 
It  doe*  no*  mutter  — neither  contpuret 
With  th#  little  clotet  under  the  ttoir* 
leaky  rubber*  ond  Outgrown  cop*. 

Raveled  re-tten*  ond  wrinkled  wrapt. 

Mop*  ond  paper-  ond  dog  eared  boob*. 
Tenon  rocket*  ond  Rwsiy  hook*. 

Empty  bo>et  ond  laundry  bog*. 

Mop*  ond  duvtert  ond  cleaning  rogt. 

Con*  of  pol-*h  ond  tube*  of  Oil, 

A w-ihered  plant  in  a pot  of  tod. 

Two  umb'ellot.  o bmben  cone. 

A p ece  of  ptov*  from  u w,nrfo»pan« 

Half -dretted  dell*,  ond  o p-lcher  * mitt. 
Garden  glove*  ond  O comping  bit, 
la*  of  ribbon  and  twine  ond  wire, 

Sli<bt  of  wood  for  a fireplace  Fire, 

Comer*  crommed,  but  there  Wtell  r*  room 
For  roller  tbatet  ond  O worn-out  broon*. 
Someth .ng  wonted  and  not  oroand* 
Something  mating  ond  can't  be  found? 

Look  in  the  place  thot  eoch  on#  tharet. 

Look  si  the  clotet  under  the  ttoir*. 


took  them  oxer  the  jump*.  We  ought 
tu  gi  l eighty  thousand  dollars  before 
we  re  through,  mayls-  .” 

The  Hill  villagers  arr-  getting  a lot 
of  satisfaction  out  of  the  Clarence 
K lyno  episode  Over  on  Kay  no’*  farm 
the  darn  buibh  rs  found  a hill  of  exactly 
the  k ml  of  impervious clay  they  ntssled 
for  the  con  of  the  structure,  enough 
right  there  for  the  whole  job.  They 
offen  d v’lii)  ami  gradually  worked  uji 
to  tJiMMi,  but  Clarence  held  nut  fur 
SJii'Ki.  The  Federal  men  took  the 
claim  into  Federal  court  on  condem- 
nation proois-di  ir-*  A thris-man  runt- 
miss  r-n.  ap|Mittiii  i by  the  judge,  gave 
the  farmer  $ " inn  The  flood-control 
agent*  ap;n  an  d.  rlem.inditig  a jury 
The  jury  award'd  Kay  no  $7'_''»0,  and 
that*  w her**  the  matter  stand*  tti.w 
The  Fish  ral  agent*  don't  ask  for 
jurii-s  in  New  Hampshire  lately. 

Thi  a irv  of  new-  Kill  is  one  of  swift 
•ct u-i.  The  :,r-t  mivting  w.i*  h»-I*l  only 
two  , ears  igo  tin  March  1 1.  PHI.  the 
nt-./.r  is  of  ll.'il  met  for  the  l.i*t  time  in 
the  old  tow  n h.i l!  that  was  wmn  to  lie  a 
heap  of  secondhand  brick*  and  hoard* 


They  promptly  adjourm-d  and,  in  alow- 
niuv  mg  procession,  marched  up  the  hill 
tu  reconvene  m the  n<  w town  building, 
with  the  new  village,  already  a func- 
tioning community,  mushrooming  up 
around  it. 

Not  long  ago  Rodney  Pearson,  who 
ran  the  general  store  in  the  uld  village, 
but  moved  away,  sure  that  they'd 
never  he  able  tu  swing  the  new  one, 
came  up  to  look  thing*  over,  lie  saw 
the  modern,  compart  emporium  that 
Town  Clerk  Dana  K-iunda  haa  built. 

Rodney  sighed.  " Dana  is  smart." 
he  mourned,  "and  I n.nvwd  the  chance 
of  my  life  - one  hundred,  maybe  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families  for  cus- 
tomers. and  no  competition." 

That's  the  business  policy  of  the 
new  village.  As  long  as  the  proprietors 
krs-p  pric<  sand  service  right,  there  will 
U-  only  one  general  store,  one  garage 
and  service  station,  one  drugstore,  one 
of  each  kind  of  business.  The  improve- 
ment uxtiriutiun  cun  keep  out  unde- 
aired  places. 

laioking  over  the  new  village 
from  utie  end  to  the  other,  no  one 
can  fail  to  realize  that  it  is  well 
plannrsi  There's  a livi-fool  grass 
strip,  maintained  by  the  town, on 
each  side  of  the  sulew  alk*  Homes 
are  set  back  uniformly  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  inside  of  the 
•trip  No  house  can  be  set  closer 
than  tw rnty  lift  to  the  lot  lines. 

It's  a new  village,  _’0U  years 
different  from  the  old.  But  al- 
ready life  in  it  has  settled  dow  n, 
flows  peacefully  on  ju*t  as  it  did 
down  in  the  valley. 

There's  only  one  thing  about 
the  new  village  that  worries  some 
o(  the  llillr  rs.  They’re  afraid  it 
may  Is-  loo  nearly  |M-rfert.  too 
completely  finistud  right  at  the 
start. 

" If  we  ever  find  nurse' v*s  with 
nothing  to  work  fortngel1  er.  we'll 
Inst."  one  housewife  t«»ld  me. 
"It's  a g* s* I thing  we  left  the 
church  t*r  the  last.  There'll  have 
to  Im-  a world  <•(  *up|N-rs  und  con- 
certs and  ent*  rtainm.  nts  to  pay 
for  it.  There's  always  something 
to  sficnd  money  on  around  a 
church  That  church  should  !»• 
our  *iil  vat  ion,  m more  ways  than 

Hardheailerl  F<l  Amsden  say* 
that  time  uftr  r tune  family  head* 
have  told  him  that  since  they 
cam*-  up  the  hill  they've  had  the 
doctor  less  than  ever  la-fore. 
"They  believe  that  the  new 
site  is  healthier  than  the  old,"  the 
selectman  says,  "hut  just  I*  tween  us, 
I think  that  everylrody  has  Uvn  too 
busy  and  too  inti  restisl  to  get  sick, 
even  though  the  Mu  bug  did  nibble  on 
my  family  a bit." 

Kvrn  the  engineers  building  the  new 
dam  are  ungrudging  in  their  admira- 
tion of  the  Hill  villagers. 

"These  people  have  found  the  an- 
swer to  a problem  that  is  going  t«  con- 
front srorcs  of  Amtrican  towns  when 
the  defense  emergency  is  over  and  the 
Government’*  Mood-control  program 
swing*  into  full  action."  one  of  the 
engineers  told  me.  "They'rp  U-ar  cat* 
for  direct  action,  pull  no  punches  in 
going  after  what  they  must  have.  I 
can't  lay  a ling*  r on  a single  misstep 
they'xc  nude.  Then-  isn't  a thing  I'd 
change  ul*»ut  their  new  village,  if  I 
had  to  live  in  it.  My  advice  to  towns 
that  will  have  to  l»-  abandoned  in  the 
future  i*  that.  Is  ''on-  they  throw  up 
their  ha'-rls  and  surrentlef  their  com- 
munity iife,  they  s*  nd  representative* 
Up  to  talk  With  the  selectmen  of  Hill. 
They  know  the  answer*." 
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White  lines  show  what  will  be  the  shores  of  a large  450  inhabitants  must  vacate  their  homes  within  IB 

lake  when  flood  waters  are  eventually  backed  up  by  months.  The  proposed  new  model  village  would  be 

the  new  Franklin  f!  • *rl  control  dam  more  than  six  located  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  upland  shown  to  the 


miles  to  inundate  the  entire  villa 

HILL,  Dec.  2.1 — The  board  of  select- 
men announced  today  that  a public 
meeting  will  be  held  next  Thurstla> 
night  at  7.30  for  consideration  of  plans 
for  a new  model  village,  to  replace  this 
•mall  town  which  will  be  wiped  out 
when  the  federal  flood  contro'  dam  is 
buil*  at  Frankiin,  six  miles  south  of 
here  on  the  Pemigewasset  river. 

The  state  planning  boaid  has  drawn 


Ite  of  Hill,  whose  left  in  this  aerial 

] the  tentative  plans,  which  offer  alter- 
nate schemes  for  construction  of  the 
I proposed  new  community,  on  higher 
| land  about  a half  mile  west  of  the 
present  village. 

A majority  o fthe  450  residents  of 
Hill  have  already  signified  tntir  desire 
to  make  their  homes  m the  new  vil- 
lage. Chairman  Edward  B.  Amsden  of 
the  board  of  selec  man  said  that  state- 
planning  board  officials  will  be  pres- 


photograph. 

i$*nl  to  explain  details  of  their  plans. 

! United  States  army  officials  have 
‘been  negotiating  with  townspeople  ioi 
some  time,  now,  on  purchase  of  their 
holdings,  but  only  a few  have  ;.g'*eu 
I to  price  arrangements.  The  state  has 
julruavly  been  called  upon  for  aid  in 
| insuring  fair  compensation  for  prop- 
ci y condemned  to  make  way  for  the 
■ flood  reservoir  basin,  once  it  is  put 
i into  u*e. 


88-Familv  Community  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire, 


to  Rise  Anew  and  Resplendent  on  Another  Site 


7-Man  Board 
Heads  Details 
Of  New  Town 


Hill  Residents  Name  Offi- 
cers and  Guard  Home- 
Rule 

Tobey  Aids  Fight  To 

Get  Just  Payments 

Adopt  Plans  for  Village; 
Good  News  from  Far 
Points 


By  LEON  W.  ANDERSON 

HILL,  Jan.  11— Taking  their  first 
major  step  towards  establishment  of 
a new  model  town  on  a nearby  pla- 
teau, residents  of  this  doomed  town 
' today  had  elected  leaders  to  handle  the 
unusual  project  and  adopted  by-laws 
to  Insure  that  control  of  the  enterprise 
Will  be  kept  in  local  hands, 
i This  two-phased  action  was  ' taken 
Hast  night  at  a protracted  meeting 
(around  an  old  woodstove,  with  many 
• of  the  citizenry  sitting  on  worn-out 
school  desks,  in  the  little  town  hall. 

The  townspeople,  ordered  by  the 
army  to  abandon  their  homes  within 
18  months  to  make  way  for  a $4,250,- 
000  flood  control  dam  at  nearby  Frank- 
lin, named  a seven-person  board  of 
directors  to  handle  details  of  the  new 
town. 

Six  Men,  One  Woman 

This  board  is  made  up  of  Alvah 
Carr,  owner  of  a modest  six-man  dow- 
el factory;  Lenne  C.  Twombly,  opera- 
tor of  a one-man  glass  cutter  plant 
and  well  known  as  conductor  of  the 
| state  legislature's  band  for  the  past 
few  years;  Mrs.  Dana  Rounds,  wife  of 
ja  gasoline  filling  station  proprietor; 
Angelo  Fowler,  assistant  postmaster. 
George  Mason,  an  antique  dealer  and 
former  Malden,  Mass.,  grocer;  Charles 
jWillard,  meat  market  proprietor,  and 
i Morton  Wadleigh,  filling  station  em- 
ploye. 

Dana  Rounds  was  elected  secretary 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Colby,  whose  husband 
conducts  a garage,  was  named  trea- 
surer. 

The  directorate  will  meet  at  once 
to  nam •*  one  of  their  number  president. 
The  next  move  of  their  organization, 
I officially  listed  as  the  non-profit  mak- 
ing Hill  Village  Improvement  Associa- 
;tlon,  will  be  to  make  a down  pay- 
jment  of  $'.000  on  a $5,000,  100-acre 
(piece  o*  and  for  the  new  town,  to 
include  hoped-^r  75  homes  or  more, 
i The  u00  ha*  ’ready  been  raised 
’by  45  home  owac.i,  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  51  shares  of  stock  with  p 
'par  value  of  $20 


;!  The  board  of  selectmen,  made  W Of 
| Chairman  Edward  D.  Amscfen,  Theo- 
dore Dickerson  and  John*  Huse,  was 
1 not  named  to  the  directorate  because 
they  must  represent  the  town  in  deal- 
ing with  the  association  on  details  of 
the  new  town.  But  the  shareholders 
voted  last  night  that  they  sit  in  with 
the  directors  at  all  meetings  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

This  action  was  taken  for  two  rea- 
sons. One  because  the  selectmen  have 
played  the  leading  role  so  far  in  bring- 
ing about  realization  of  the  model 
town,  and  to  insure  continued  aJcLfrom 
the  state  planning  board,  which  has 
already  given  invaluable  aid  to  the 
townspeople  in  mapping  out  the  new 
community.  By  law,  the  state  agency 
cannot  do  work  for  a privately-run 
organization. 

The  Hill  citizens,  fully  realizing  the1 
problem  they  face  in  trying  to  build 
an  entire  community  on  what  1$  now; 
waste  pasture  land,  and  already  en- 
gaged in  a protracted  battle  with  ar-  ( 
my  engineers  over  alleged  unjust  of- 
fers for  condemned  homes  and  pro- 
perty, were  cheered  a bit  last  night 
by  news  that  persons  from  Canada.  ) 
New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island  had  al- 
ready offered  to  give  their  support. 

Offer  Distant  Aid 

Percy  Terrill,  who  attended  school 
here  when  his  father.  Pearl  Terrill 
worked  In  a now  defunct  glass  cutter 
1 plant,  wrote  from  Upper  Bedford. 
Quebec,  that  he  would  like  to  pitch  in 
a few  dollars  to  help  pay  the  costs  of 
the  new  town.  Leonard  Kenney  bf 
Chatham.  N.  J.,  writes  that  he  wants1 
to  buy  stock,  ^having  read  about  the 
model  town  in  the  newspapers.  Ken- 
ney, who  spends  his  summers  here, 
said  he  wants  to  buy  two  shares,  too. 

From  Irving  C.  Snow  of  Pawtucket. 

. R.  I.,  another  summer  resident,  also 
has  come  a letter  with  enclosed  cash 
to  pay  for  stock  in  the  association. 

,’i  This  happy  repercussion  to  the  sit- 
uation came  as  the  selectmen  revealed 
that  United  States  Senator  Charles  W. 
Tobey  had  called  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  curb  army  appraisers  for  al-  k< 
.legedly  trying  to  browbeat  the  Hill  ( 
home  owners  into  selling  their  hold-  , 
lings  for  less  than  their  value.  The 
(town  had  earlier  called  upon  Gover- 
nor Murphy  to  enlist  state  support  be-  J 
hind  the  townspeople  in  dealing  with  t 
• the  appraisers,  and  he  has  placed  the  , 
attorney  general's  department  at  the 
disposal  of  the  citizens.  . 

The  stockholders  voted  last  night  to  J 
adopt  the  plan  for  the  model  town,  ( 
as  drawn  up  by  the  planning  board.  , 
Herbert  C.  Person,  planning  engineer, 
and  Charles  Blessing,  assistant  director  j 
of  the  state  agency,  were  present  to 
. explain  need  for  action  on  this  matter,  j 
The  state  highway  department,  having 
already  held  up  plans  for  a new  Frank-  j 
lin-BristoI  highway,  for  the  benefit  of  t 
the  new  town,  wants  to  go  ahead  with  { 
the  laying  out  of  the  new  route.  So  ^ 
the  stockholders  voted  to  have  their  ij 
‘‘town  border  on  the  new  road,  at  the  j ^ 
base  of  Huse  mountain,  half  a mile  : 
west  of  the  present  village.  p 

Flrat  Verbal  Fireworks  ’ l 

The  association  members  engaged 
In  their  first  verbal  fireworks  of  more  ( 
than  two  months  of  deliberations,  last  f;J 
night  In  acting  upon  the  by-law*  ji 

They  wound  up  by  making  sure  ' < 
no  #m all  group  can  ever  control  the  j* 
erection  of  the  new  town,  and  they  I 
voted  that  while  outsiders  may  contri-  1 
! bute  by  stock-buying,  only  residents  J< 
and  taxpayers  not  living  in  the  town  J 
'may  have  a say  about  how  it  shall  be  |« 
built. 


U With  the  advice  of  Atty.  Richard  F 
Upton  of  Concord,  the  seven-person 
l directorate  was  given  full  power  to 
make  contracts  and  payments.  and 
raise  money,  if  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ject Mrs.  Rounds  and  Fellows  and 
Carroll  Connor,  retired  photographer 
and  Jack-of-all-trades,  had  consider- 
able to  say  about  this  matter. 

They  want  to  curb  this  authority,  if 
possible,  so  that  a four-man  majority 
•ould  not  possibly,  upset  the  wishes 
of  the  stockholders.  Their  arguments 
they  explained,  were  well  meant. 

Attorney  Upton  pointed  out  that  au- 
thority had  to  be  vested  with  some- 
one. The  upshot  was  ;l  it  b th  P w« 
ler  and  Mrs.  Rounds  were  given  seats 
on  the  board  of  diiectors. 

• Ending  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
some  residents,  the  association  adopted 
a by-law  saying  that  stockl 
1 never  be  assessed  on  their  stock.  This 
issue  was  reported  to  have  held  up 
jthe  financial  support  of  a dozen  or 
grtore  citizens. 

Those  becoming  stockholder-  of  the 
association  since  last  week's  meeting 
were  Richard  L.  Dearborn,  Frank  H 
| Colby,  Rodney  A.  Pearson,  M s.  Kate 
| Swett,  Frank  R True.  Clyde  A.  Blake, 
Arnold  C.  Blake,  all  of  this  town,  and 
| Charles  A.  Carr  of  Bristol,  who  sells 
coal  in  the  town. 

I Miss  Mary  Musgrovc,  publisher  of 
the  Bristol  Enterpru-  and  George 
,Qulmby,  Manches*  * • reporler- 

photographtr  were  . . those  at  last 

ijevcnlng’s  meeting. 
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Fifty  Years  Ago 
Hill  Dam  Broke 

From  the  Bristol  Enterprise, 
Thursday,  June  6,  1918 
DISASTER  AT  HELL 
Dam  gives  way  and  flood 
works  havoc  in  village. 

HILL  - June  3 - Suddenly,  al- 
most without  warning,  our  quiet 
little  village  was  thrqwn  into  a 
panic  of  wild  excitement  about  8 
o’clock,  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week  with  the  breaking  away 
of  the  upper  cement  dam  on  Mill 
brook,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  one 
life,  and  causing  great  loss  of 
property,  both  public  and  private, 
including  the  wrecking  of  the 
power  plant,  the  destroying  of  the 
town’s  water  works,  the  principal 
manfacturing  plants  of  the  place, 
four  bridges,  houses,  and  a long 
strip  of  B.&M.  R.R.  track. 

Night  watchman  Colin  Jones  of 
New  England  Novelty  Works,  dis- 
covered the  leak  in  the  dam,  and 
telephoned  the  owner  of  the  fac- 
tory, Frank  R.  Woodward,  who 
immediately  arrived.  But  the 
conditions  became  so  alarming, 
that  no  time  was  lost  in  notifying 
the  people  who  were  in  line  of 
the  threatening  deluge. 

In  15  minutes  a maddening  roar 
of  water  tore  down  the  valley, 
between  the  dam  and  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  river,  which  is  a descent 
of  nearly  200  ft.,  acquiring  ter- 
rible velocity  on  its  way. 

The  New  England  Novelty 
works  were  first  in  its  path,  and 
this  factory  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  a good  part  of  the  same  com- 
pletely demolished.  The  house  of 
F.  R.  Woodward  occupied  by 
Eugene  C.  Smith  and  family  was 
next  struck  by  the  awful  onrush 
of  water,  and  completely  carried 
away,  and  destroyed  in  its  course, 
Mr.  Smith  and  family  losing  all 
their  household  and  personal  pro- 
perty. Their  daughter  Fanni*  who 
was  alone,  barely  escaped  with 
her  life.  The  waters  overwhelmed 
the  property  of  the  Geo.  H.  Adams 
Needle  Co.,  carrying  away  a wing 
75  ft.  long  and  25  wide  from  this 


plant. 

The  three  tenement  house 
owned  by  Attorney  R.  M.  Wright 
was  struck  by  the  flood  and  bro- 
ken in  two.  These  tenements  were 
occupied  ,by  Harris  Foster,  Wm. 
Kenney,  and  Burness  Swett  with 
their  families.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster  and  daughter,  too,  lost 
everything,  just  escaping  before 
the  house  was  torn  away. 

Mr.  Kenney’s  aged  mother,  92 
years  old,  who  was  in  his  home, 
was  torn  from  the  arms  of  her 
son,  in  his  attempt  to  rescue  her 
and  met  death,  being  carried 
away  to  the  plains  below,  where 
her  body  was  found  the  following 
morning.  Mr.  Kenney  and  Mr. 
Swett  were  also  thrown  into  the 
swirling  flood,  in  their  vain  at- 
tempt to  rescue  Mrs.  Kenney,  be- 
ing swept  down  the  stream  for 
some  ways. 

The  house  owned  and  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Dufur  was 
flooded,  as  was  also  the  one  own- 
ed by  Edd  Ferrin. 

The  highway  bridge  below  on 
the  main  street  of  the  village  was 
taken  and  also  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  garage  near,  leaving 
nothing  in  its  wild  rush,  cutting  a 
wide  swath  of  more  than  a mile 
through  the  town. 

The  railroad  track  just  north  of 
Hill  station  was  washed  out  for 
150  feet  and  the  bridge  swept 
away.  Sections  of  both  rails  and 
sleepers  were  taken  bodily  and 
carried  to  the  meadow  and  wound 
around  a tree,  the  rails  breaking 
some  cases  and  bending  in 
others.  A wrecking  gang  from 
Concord  at  once  commenced  the 
repair  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
completed  Sunday  afternoon.  Up 
to  that  time  train  service  was 
carried  on  by  running  trains  to 
the  washout  and  carrying  by  the 
passengers. 

Reaching  the  intervale  the  flood 
spread,  washing  the  field  and 
ruining  the  planted  crops,  burying 
them  in  debris  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  where  it  emptied  it- 
self. 


i 
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Over  the  whole  flood-swept 
territory  was  strewn  furniture  of 
all  kinds,  pianos,  wrecks  of  auto- 
mobiles, great  castings,  shaftings 
and  pulleys,  whole  hardwood 
floors,  articles  of  clothing,  to- 
gether with  every  kind  of  wreck- 
age. Miles  below  on  the  river 
banks  much  has  been  found. 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
$100,000  will  not  cover  the  pecu- 
niary loss  sustained,  with  which 
must  be  considered  the  complete 
stoppage  of  business  in  the  plants 
affected. 

The  dam  was  a concrete  struc- 
ture about  100  ft.  wide  and  45  ft. 
high  and  has  been  said  to  be  the 
highest  dam  in  New  England.  It 
was  built  about  six  years  ago  by 
F.  R.  Woodward  and  furnished 
power  for  the  Novelty  Shop, 
Needle  Factory  and  electric  light- 
ing plant. 

Eugene  Smith,  who  w'as  living 
in  Mr.  Woodward’s  cottage  house 
that  was  washed  away,  was  buy- 
ing the  home  on  the  instalment 
plan.  He  lost  everything,  includ- 
ing $200  in  cash  $200  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  a lot  of  War  Savings 
Stamps. 

The  town  has  been  without 
water  and  has  been  in  darkness 
since  the  disaster,  and  telephone 
service  greatly  crippled. 

The  selectmen  immediately  con. 
structed  a temporary  bridge  across 
the  brook  so  traffic  was  carried  on 
up  the  valley  after  a few  hours, 
and  the  public  water  service  is  to 
be  put  into  condition  for  use  very 
soon. 

The  Red  Cross  society  has  been 
giving  aid  to  the  sufferers  and 
homeless. 

The  devastation  has  been  visited 


ion  the  previous  days,  the  street 
being  lined  with  automobiles  day 
after  day,  people  coming  from 
many  states  to  the  scene. 

Although  the  whole  village  is  i 
saddened,  much  thankfulness  is 
expressed  in  the  wonderful  escape 
from  loss  of  life.  If  the  calamity 
were  inevitable  no  more  oppor- 
tune hour  could  have  been  chosen, 
for  had  it  come  during  labor 
hours,  to  clear  the  factories  of 
their  employees  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  if  later  in  the 
night,  after  people  had  retired,  a 
great  loss  of  life  would  have  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Adams  Needle  Co.  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  re- 
sume business  at  once,  and  Mr.  F. 
R.  Woodward  has  already  laid 
plans  to  reestablish  his  business. 
About  50  hands  were  employed 
by  the  Novelty  works  and  100  by 
the  needle  factory.  The  torrent 
lasted  only  about  one  hour. 


Reflections  Of  Today's  Hill 


By  DIXIE  BROWN- 
HILL  — Oaks  and  maples  still 
stand,  tall  and  graceful  along 
Main  Street  of  old  Hill 
A profusion  of  new  grass 
carpets  old.  filled  in  founda 
lions,  concealing  all  but  a few 
signs  of  the  village  abandoned 
and  levelled  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Franklin  Dam  in  the  ear 
ly  1940s 

Grace  Colby,  town  clerk  of 
the  new  Hill  that  was  con 
structed  about  a mile  from  the 
old  on  higher  land,  remembered 
landmarks  last  week  on  a drive 
down  the  bumpy  old  Main 
Street 

•‘It  was  a very  friendlv 


she  was  married  to  Roy  F Col- 
by 

•'It  was  laid  out  along  one 
street  — a grocery’  store,  a 
drugstore  with  a soda  fountain, 
not  like  the  ones  we  have  now  " 

‘ That  was  the  gas  station." 
she  said,  pointing  to  a concrete 
foundation  still  bearing  bits  of 
orange  paint 

Gnarled  apple  trees  were 
blooming  in  what  used  to  be 
back  yards 

The  Pemigewasset  River 
wound  down  a flat,  grassy 
valley  filled  with  the  tall  trunks 
of  trees  killed  by  high  w aters 

A book  called  The  Story  of 
Hill.  New  Hampshire  written  in 

! T\  • s.  • '••"*'Oi;  ‘f'.O 
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an  entire  town  decided  not  to 
disperse  but  to  band  together 
and  relocate  as  a group 

With  the  help  of  Frederick  P 
Clark,  director  of  the  then-new 
N H Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Commission,  the  town  ap- 
proved a plan  for  a model 
village,  the  streets  of  which  fol- 
low the  contour  of  the  land  and 
mam  living  area  of  which  is  re- 
moved from  the  noise  and  dan- 
gers of  N H 11 

Edward  D Amsden.  still  a 
resident  of  Hill,  was  a select- 
man at  the  time  He  described 


last  week  how  a non-p-oflt 
corporation  was  formed  caled 
the  Hill  Village  Improvement 
Association  Inc. 

The  corporation  bought  6 
acres  of  land  and  sold  half-acre 
lots  for  an  average  of  COO  each. 

Streets,  sidewalks  bridges 
and  water  system*  In  the  id 
village  were  sold  to  the  federal 
government,  which  also  paiduy 
dividual  homeowpers  for  *• 

replacement  *ioe,  mm 
depreciation,  of  theft  houses 


J 


Recalling  the  old  town, 
Amsden  said,  "It  was  a one- 
horse  town  in  the  best  sense, 
close-knit,  mainly  through  the 
church  and  the  Grange 
“They  made  their  own  fun  — 
neighborhood  picnics  and  all 
that.  Without  radio  or  TV  there 
was  more  community  effort. 
We'd  have  snowshow  parties  in 
the  winter  and  everyone  from  8 
to  80  would  get  on  snowshoes. 
Today,  age-groups  separate  out 
more  than  they  did 
"The  only  social  life  in  the 
town  now  is  church  People  go 


their  own  way  pretty  much  as 
they  do  in  the  city  ” 


I 


TOWN  AWAITS  DOOM  BY 
FLOOD  CONTROL  DAM 

Continued  From  Firet  Pane 


Announcement  this  morning,  how- 
ever, that  Governor  Francis  P.  Murphy 
Intended  to  fight  the  government  pro- 
posal to  take  the  territory  by  right  of 
••rnlnent  domain  for  the  proposed  dam 
renews  the  feeling  of  uncertainty.  The 
Governor's  threat  gives  a feeling  here 
that  another  indefinite  delay  must  be 
looked  for  before  any  definite  action  la 
taken  by  the  federal  government. 
Kverything  has  been  at  a standstill  in 
this  village,  while  the  population 
waited  for  the  State  and  federal  au- 
thorities to  adjust  differences. 

While  a largo  number  of  property 
owners  have  been  resigned  to  the 
bought  that  their  homes,  businesses 
*nd  landa  will  be  blotted  out  by  the  pro- 
posed dam,  and  have  been  looking 
about  for  new  communities  In  which  to 
locate,  there  are  those  who  have  not 
given  up  hope  that  the  proposal  would 
never  go  through.  Today’s  situation 
lias  set  the  community  agog  again  and 
developments  will  be  earnestly  fol- 
'•*wed  In  the  controversy  between  ths 
Governor  and  the  flood  control  depart- 
ment of  the  federal  government. 
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Population  Dropping 

The  town  of  Hill,  whose  population 
whs  formerly  around  600,  wai  468  in 
1030.  and  Is  now  lower.  The  village 
formerly  had  a thriving  glass  cutter 
manufactory.  The  building  now  Is 
helng  used  for  shingle  manufacturing. 
There  was  also  a successful  needle 
factory,  which  has  been  abandoned. 
A successful  crutch  factory  and  a 
wood  working  factory  are  left. 

These  last  factories  are  on  high 
ground,  not  within  the  area  to  be 
flooded.  On  the  hills  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town  there  are  many  flne 
summer  homes  and  several  good  farms, 
hut  the  territory  marked  for  flooding 
by  the  dam  takes  so  much  of  the  de- 
veloped and  residential  part  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  left  to  have  a 
-mressfui  township. 

Churches,  schools,  hotels,  garages, 
> torts,  halls,  on#  factory,  postofflee,  a 
portion  of  the  White  Mountain  State 
toad  and  other  roads,  ths  public  water 
• vstem  and  electrlo  system  are  a few 
of  the  Important  objects  In  line  for 
abandonment. 

On  the  Pemfgewasset  River,  below 
Mill,  ere  the  Golden  Rule  Farm,  a 
< harltable  Institution  for  boys;  the 
Forest  Vais  Camp  for  girls,  the  Bonnie 
Hrae  Cabins,  several  summer  cottages 
wnd  farms,  which  would  all  be  wiped 
out. 


Hill:  The  town 
that  moved 


Thirty  thousand  acres  were 
;ranted  in  1754  to  form  the  Town 
f New  Chester  and  little  did  the  More  than  100  years  later  New 
riginal  grantees  know  the  future  Hampshire  had  a governor  named 
/ould  hold  a change  in  name  and  Isaac  Hill  and  in  the  minds  of 
major  move  of  the  village  from  some  his  name  should  be  carried 
he  low  lands  to  the  plateau.  on  forever.  It  stimulated  quite  a 

battle,  a battle  which  is  still  dis- 
of  the  syndicate  of  gran-  cussed  today.  But  the  powers  that 
me  from  Chester,  thence  be  prevailed  and  New  Chester 
ne  New  Chester.  was  renamed  Hill.  The  renaming 

was  a trauma,  but  further  down 
the  line  was  to  be  an  experience 
of  greater  trauma... the  moving  of 
the  village. 

For  nearly  three-quarters  of  a year-old  resident  of  Peabody  Nur- 


The  main  street  of  the  old  Hill  village 


Most  of  the  syndicate  of  gran- 
ees  came  from  Chester,  thence 
he  name  New  Chester. 


century  the  tiny  village  of  Hill 
witnessed  the  rise  and  decline  of 
one  of  New  Hampshire's  earliest 
and  most  prestigious  industries, 
needlemaking. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century.  Hill 
was  one  of  five  New  Hampshire 
communities  with  a factory  pro- 
ducing sewing  machine  needles, 
so  much  in  demand  by  New  En- 
gland's booming  textile  industry. 
In  1973,  the  National  Needle  Co.r 
the  last  of  Hill’s  long  line  of 
needle  manufacturers,  closed  its 
doors,  although  the  company  had 
not  produced  a needle  since  the 
early  post  World  War  II  era. 

In  1900  Frank  R.  Woodward 
owned  and  operated  the  first 
known  needle-making  factory  in 
Hill,  later  known  as  the  George 
H.  Adams  and  Co.  The  Hill  facto- 
ry produced  a type  of  knitting 
needle  called  the  latch  needle, 
whose  US  patent  Franklin  indus- 
trialist Walter  Aiken  had  acquired 
in  1864  after  prolonged  and  ex- 
pensive litigation. 

Except  for  a few  old  timers, 
little  has  survived  telling  us  of 
factory  life  in  Hill  during  the  early 
years  of  this  century. 

One  such  old  timer  is  Mrs. 
r orinnc  (Colby)  Horrigan.  an  89- 


sing  Home,  Franklin  who  can  still 
vividly  recall  her  first  job  working 
in  Hill's  first  known  needlemak- 
ing factory.  "At  fifteen  lvas  the 
youngest  girl  working'  there.”  re- 
called Mrs.  Horrigan,  whose 
three  year  stay  at  the  Hill  factory 
initiated  a forty  seven  year  career 
working  at  various  needlemaking 
factories  in  the  Franklin-Laconia 
area. 

"1  believe  my  mother  was  the 
one  who  wanted  to  move  down 
from  Hill  Center  to  the  tillage,  so 
she  could  be  closer  to  things.” 
described  Mrs.  Horrigan,  whose 
father  gave  up  farming  to  become 
a tool  machinist  in  the'Village.  "I 
really  missed  the  farm,  the  frail, 
chair-ridden  lady  added.  "It  was 
my  home,  you  know,  ’ 

At  the  factory  Mrs.  Horrigan 
hand  ground  latch  needles,  an 
assembled  needle  of  two  parts,  an 
improvement  over  Ky  earlier  one 
piece  counter  part  the  spring 
beard  needle.  Later  on,  she  also 
operated  the  machinery  that  was 
soon  to  make  her  hand  craftsman- 
ship obsolete. 

"What  I particglarly  liked  a- 
bout  grinding  needles  by  hand 
was  the  rythm  of  tie  work,"  Mrs. 
Horrigan  continued,  taking  a few 


In  1936,  this  area  experienced  a 
flood  and  the  lower  village  felt  its 
impact  as  it  was  nestled  along  the 
lowlands.  This  stimulated  quiet 
talk  of  moving  to  a new  village, 
and  the  loss  of  40  percent  of 
taxable  property. 

Talk  continued,  but  cool  minds 
prevailed  as  the  dam  in  Franklin 
was  officially  started  in  July  1939 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  realities  of  flood  waters 
got  closer  to  home, 
moments  to  gather  her  thoughts. 
“1  could  pace  my  work  as  I liked. 
Not  so  with  a machine,”  she 
added.  According  to  Mrs.  Horri- 
gan. most  of  the  factory  workers 
were  women,  "the  ones  who  did 
the  finer  work,”  while  a few  men 
maintained  the  machinery. 

Mrs.  Horrigan  used  to  arrive 
for  work  at  seven  in  the  morning 
every  weekday,  occasionally  on 
Saturdays  when  there  were  rush 
jobs.  "It  used  to  be  we  had  to 
work  nine  hours  a day,”  she 
remarked.  "Then  a new  law  chan- 
ged it  to  eight  hours.  The  boss 
was  pretty  careful  to  keep  it  at 
that." 

Mrs.  Horrigan,  although  she 
can  no  longer  recall  exactly  how 
much  salary  she  received,  seems 
to^have  enjoyed  her  work.  "For 
three  years  I was  the  only  latch 
needle  grinder  there,”  she  de- 
claret"  with  pride,  leaning  forward 
to  give  emphasis  to  her  words. 
"But  I guess  I had  just  about  run 
my  limit  when  the  machines  came 
in.” 

By  1914,  due  to  a reduction  in 
government  tariffs,  the  German 
made  latch  needle  had  become 
the  standard  for  the  American 
sewing  industry.  Representing 
the  Hill  Company  then  owned  by 


By  January  1940  the  folks  in  the 
lower  village  were  banding  toge- 
ther and  making  plans  to  move, 
the  moving  operation  starting  in 
March  1940.  Some  of  the  old  New 
England  homesteads  were  inched 
up  the  hill  by  horse 
completed  by  June  1941. 

Instead  of  the  possibility  of 
suits  and  countersuits  with  the 
Federal  government  over  Jand 
takings,  the  people  of  the  lower 
village  saw  an  opportunity  and 
accepted  it. 

George  H.  Adams,  factory  mana- 
ger Jean  M.  Shaw,  a later  Frank- 
lin insurance  company  owner, 
successfully  persuaded  US  Con- 
gress to  raise  tariff  barriers  just 
before  WWI  ended  German  im- 
ports. Aided  by  the  ensuing  war 
effort,  the  American  needlemak- 
ing industry  prospered  well  into 
the  early  20s. 

By  1921  the  number  of  needle 
companies  in  New  Hampshire 
had  reached  a maximum  of  ten. 
declining  to  four  in  1933.  At 
present  there  are  no  needlemak- 
ing factories  still  operative  in  the 
Franklin  area. 

The  rise  of  mid  twentieth  cen- 
tury synthetic  fabrics  demanded  a 
smoothness  of  finish  and  fineness 
of  dimension  iQ  needlemaking 
considered  impossible  by  earlier 
needlemakers.  More  sophisticat- 
ed engineering,  newer  machinery 
and  greater  capital,  combined  in 
larger,  yet  more  concentrated 
manufacturing  units,  left  the  rem- 
nants of  early  New  Hampshire, 
needlcmaking  factories  obsolete. 

But  the  contribution  made  to 
the  bicentennial  industrial  history 
of  America  by  needlemaking  com- 
panies. such  as  the  one  in  Hill,  is 
undeniable,  having  reached  deep 
into  American  homelife. 
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Here  is  the  layout  of  Hill’s  new  model  town,  the  streets  ground;  (D)  town 
layout  of  which  was  approved  by  the  residents  of  the  football  areas;  (E) 
community  last  night.  (A)  is  where  the  civic  square  for  possible  future 
will  be  located;  (B;  the  shopping  center,  tC)  the  play- 

Prepare  to  Quit 

Village,  Covered  Doomed  Village 

By  Flood,  to  Rebuild  , 

HILL.  N.  H.„  Dec.  2»-(AP>-  j New  Hampshire  Folk  Will 

A seven-man  committee,  headed  Get  Model  Town  in  Flood 

by  Chairman  Edward  B.  Amsden  pi.n 

of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  launch-  Control  Flan 

ed  a,  drive  today  to  establish  a new  | HTI  t w u is*  i. 

Tern  vaii«,eof,C  Hin*C*whichPr  n uL  buf  u2*h2S%*£ 

J of  ‘W»  village  will  wait  a few  more 

Federal  f ond  enntbrnl  montha  before  crating  diahes  and 

cauae  of  al  Federal  flood  control  bric-a-brac  for  a mass  evacuation. 

pr2r,?f„_  , . The  advent  of  weather  suitable 

Citizen*  of  Hill  voted  over-  for  construction  work  will  mark  the! 

whelmingly  last  night  in  favor  of  birth  of  a new  model  town  to  re- 

th«  model  village  and  the  commit-  piRC,  th,  1T2-year-old  community, 

tee  waa  appointed  to  draw  up  in-  doomed  by  a flood  control  project, 

corporation  paperi  and  to  buy  100  Nine  mnes  to  the  ,outhi  at  Frank. 

!r^  d(,n,  ne.rrh  emr„l.V  ,<  llin' Falla,  th.  Federal  government 

alte^bealde  a nearby  mountain.  ls  buIldlng  aga|n,t  the  menace  of 

floods.  In  time,  watera  backed  up 
by  a huge  dam  In  the  Pemlgewaaaet 
River  will  cover  moat  of  the  pres- 
ent village  area  In  freshet  seasons, 
according  to  army  engineeri. 

There  are  about  76  homes  In  Hill, 
and  460  residents.  A corporation  of 
citizens  has  been  formed  as  well 
as  a flnanca  committee  to  handle 
jtha  task  of  moving  an  entire  com- 
| munity. — 


playfteld,  including  baseball  and 
across  the  new  6500,000  highway, 
developments.  ’ 


U.  8.  to  Pay  for  Homes 
Each  home  owner  will  be  paid  fori 
his  old  house  by  the  Federal  gov-l 
eminent;  thus,  he  can  build  a new1 
.home  after  buying  a lot— varying 
In  price  from  J200  to  6300— from 
the  corporation.  The  town  esti- 
mates It  will  cost  from  660,000  to 

6100.000  to  lay  out  new  streets,  erect 
new  town  buildings  and  get  under 
way  again  as  a municipality. 

Although  It  is  anticipated  the 
whole  expense  will  be  borne  by  the! 
Federal  government,  the  selectmen 
have  received  authorization  from 
Governor  Murphy  to  borrow  up  to 

650.000  to  finance  the  job. 

Streets  will  be  laid  out  with  grass 

strips  along  the  roadway  so  that 
repairs  to  sewers  and  water  pipes 
will  not  result  in  tearing  up  the 
highway.  There  will  be  residential 
and  business  zones,  and  plenty  of 
shade  trees. 


Hil!  Industry  Grows  From  One  Man  to 27 

Needle  Factory  Busy  on  War  Contracts,  Flies  T Flag 


A one-man  Industry  In  the  tiny  town  of  Hill  In  four  years  has  become  a thriving  war  plant  employ- 
ing 27  people  and  has  solved  at  least  one  bottleneck.  It  is  the  National  Needle  company,  owned  by  Lenne 
C.  Twombly,  now  making  needles  which  formerly  were  manufactured  principally  In  England.  The  com- 
pany's personnel,  pictured  above  with  the  Treasury  Department's  “T”  flag,  has  a record  of  everyone  Invest- 
ing at  least  10  per  cent  of  their  pay  In  War  Bonds. 


One-Man  Industry  Grows 

One  of  the  major  problems  was 
that  of  keeping  the  town's  indus- 
tries from  leaving,  in  order  to  give 
i economic  health  to  the  little  com- 
munity. Not  only  was  that  done, 
but  a little  one-man  industry  has 
grown  in  size  until  it  now  employs 
27  people. 

The  new  industry  is  the  National 
Needle  company,  owned  by  Lenne 
C.  Twombly.  doorkeeper  of  the 
state  House  of  Representatives,  and 
h is  son,  John,  ‘former  orchestra 
. leader 

In  1937  the  machinery  which1 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  National  i 
Needle  company  was  purchased : 
from  the  defunct  Nevins  Needle 
company.  The  equipment  was 
( moved  to  a small  upstairs  room 
in  the  old  Adams  Ncculc  factory, 
where  the  elder  Mr.  Twombly 
worked  alone  filling  orders  for  spe- 
cial needles. 

Within  two  years,  orders  had  be- 
gun to  come  in  for  mattress  needles. 
a product  which  always  had  been 
1 imported  from  England  At  no 
time,  however,  did  Mr.  Twombly. 
| employ  more  than  three  men.  and! 
1 one  of  them  was  Charles  Sleeper,  [ 
former  superintendent  of  the  Adams  ! 

1 Needle  company.  f 

By  January.  1941,  business  reached 
the  point  where  more  help  was 
needed,  so  John  Twombly.  conduc- 
tor of  the  Johnny  Howard  orches- 
tra, decided  to  give  up  his  musical 
profession  to  help  his  father  To- 
gether they  expanded  the  little  one- 
room  factory  to  employ  seven  men 


HILL,  Nov. .30  — .This -little  town 
of  less  than  500 -population.  "higniv 
publicized  during  the  past  two  years 
as  New  Hampshire's  "model  vil- 
lage", has  gone  to  war.  It  now 

is  the  site  of  an  essential  war  in- 

! dustry. 

In  1940,  the  town  of  Hill  was  slat- 
ed to  be  wiped  off  the  map  by 

federal  flood  control  operations  at 
Franklin  Falls.  The  history  of  the 
Hill  Village  Improvement  associa- 
tion now  is  well  known  in  national 
planning  circles.  The  association 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  state  Plan- 
Ining  and  Development  Commission. 
iA  new  village  site  was  selected  high  | 
- above  the  flood  control  basin,  and  I 
| new  homes  were  built  on  carefully  ^ 
| planned  landscapes. 


Move*  to  New  Factory 

When  the  flood  control  project 
neared  completion  at  Franklin : 
Falls  in  the  summer  of  1941,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  little  plant 
cither  to  close  its  doors  or  to  seek. ; 
a new  location.  In  November  tin 
National  Needle  company  moved  i<  1 
a new  factory  "IrnitF  orT Commercial 
Row.  Its  new  quarters  are  a two 
and  one-half  story  building. 

Their  present  prosperity  began 
just  a year  ago.  At  that  time,  the 
Office  of  Production  Management 
was  seeking  to  interest  small  manu- 
j facturers  in  sub-contracts  under  the 
preparedness  program.  The  Twom- 
blys  visited  OPM’s  Victory  Train  at 
Berlin,  and  found  a product  similar 
to  that  they  were  making.  They 
made  a trip  to  the  Army’s  Quarter- 
master Depot  at  Philadelphia,  and 
government  contracts  followed.  The! 
company  began  to  manufacture  up- 
holsterers needles,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes. 

Successful  completion  of  the  ini- 
tial contract  led  to  a new  contract 
for  the  production  of  sailmakers  % 
needles.  A New  York  importer,  un- 
able to  get  the  noodles  from  Eng- 
land, signed  up  the  National  Needle  j 
company  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  I 
Army,  Navy  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Through  these  negotia- 
tions, a product  nreviously  unknown 
to  American  m.  'ufacturers  now  :s 
being  turned  out  in  mass  quanti- 
ties by  the  little  factory  in  Hill. 

Now  Employ  27 

The  Twomblys  now  employ  27 
men  and  women,  and  are  running 
at  capacity.  Early  this  year,  the 
factory  was  operating  two  shifts, 
but  new  machinciy  was  obtained, 
and  the  two  shifts  were  combined 
into  one.  Most  of  the  town's  avail- 
able labor  supply  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, but  there  are  afew  names 
on  the  waiting  list,  which  will  be 


What  Bursting  Dam  Did  to  House 


Qne  of  these  pictures  shows  a part  of  ■ carried  by  the  llood  about  a a 

th.  third  floor  of  the  house  in  the  other  ! »ml,e  dow"  the,hl','1  °™r\ 
, . ....  ..  | house  are  seen  standing  In  front  «*» 

picture,  which  was  wrecked  at  Hill,  N.  i vagrant  bedchamber.  , Photos  by 
H.  The  dormer  window  section  was  * Williams  of  the  Poit  staff- 


Friday,  October  22,  was  a red  letter 
Hay  in  Franklin  with  the  dedication  of 
the  flood  control  dam  which  has  been 
|n  the  making  for  the  past  four  yean 
at  a cost  of  nearly  $8,000,000.  About 
P00  people,  including  many  local  citi- 
zens and  visiting  dignitaries,  were  on 
|hand  Friday  noon  to  witness  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  of  the  lint  unit  of  a 
System  of  flood  control  reservoirs  for 
the  Merrimack  River  Basin,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1938.  . 

Shortly  after  noon,  upon  the  arrival 
of  New  Hampshire’s  chief  executive. 
Governor  Robert  O.  Blood,  the  proces- 
sion formed  in  front  of  the  engineers' 
hg^dquarten  and  marched  to  the  cen- 


Franklin  Flood  Control 

Dam  Dedicated 

(Continued  from  page  one) 

ter  of  the  top  of  the  dam  where  the 
opening  ceremonies  were  held.  Red. 
white  and  blue  bunting  decorated  the 
fine  of  much  and  the  speakers'  stand. 

The^FTfinklln  High  School  Band  led 
the  parade  followed  by  the  colors  car- 
oled by  a color  guard  from  the  Third 
Company  of  the  N.  H.  S.  G.  Next  In 
line  was  Governor  Blood  accompanied 
by  Mayor  Henry  J.  Proulx,  Col.  George 
W.  Olllette,  New  England  Division  En- 
gineer; Lt.  Col.  Bruce  D.  Rlndlaub. 
Boston  District  Engineer;  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  Markle  and  Lt.  Col.  S.  G.  Neff, 
Executive  Assistant  Engineers,  New 
England  Division;  Col.  H.  P.  Dunbar, 
executive  officer,  Boston  District  and 
Lt.  Col.  S.  S.  Dennis,  executive  officer, 
N.  E.  Division.  Following  this  group 
were  President  John  F.  Coleman; 
Treasurer  William  J.  Coleman  of  Cole- 
man Brothers.  Inc.,  of  Boston;  Frank 
Carboine.  Assistant  Area  Engineer,  Bos- 
ton Area;  E.  H.  Rice,  Assistant  Opera- 
tions Officer  on  Flood  Control;  John 
Allen,  Chief  of  the  Engineering  Divi- 
sion. Boston;  Office  Manager  Charles 
Hennessey  and  Superintendent  Wil- 
liam A.  Kearns  of  Coleman  Brothers, 
Alfred  Harrlman.  Resident  Engineer, 
and  Howard  W.  Garand  of  The  Jour- 
nal-Transcript office. 

As  the  head  of  the  procession 
reached  the  circular  drive,  In  the  center 
of  which  was  the  new  flag  pole,  the 
Initial  part  of  the  program  took  place. 
President  John  F.  Coleman,  addressing 
the  assembly  over  the  public  address 
syslemr presented  an  Xmerlcan'flag  In' 
memory  of  his  father,  founder  of  the 
company,  the  late  John  F.  Coleman 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  played 
by  the  band  with  Ralph  Manchester, 
soloist.  As  the.  words  floated  out  on 
the  breeze,  President  Coleman  slowly 
raised  the  flag  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 
The  color  guard.  In  charge  of  Sgt. 
Lloyd  Dunlap,  was  composed  of  Privates 
First  Class  Stephen  Barnaby,  Paul  La- 
Roche,  John  Sayewich  and  Gordon 
Sargent,  N.  H.  8.  G.,  standing  at  at- 
tention directly  In  front  of  the  pole. 


Mayor  Proulx  was  the  first  speaker 
and  briefly  expressed  the  appreciation 
of  the  city  for  the  dam,  the  people 
which  it  had  brought  here  and  the 
harmonious  dealing  in  all  phases  of  the 
worl(Jhrough  the  four  years.  Governor 
Blood  spoke  of  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  the  whole  Merrimack 
River  Valley  because  of  the  dam. 

Lt.  Col.  Rlndlaub  accepted  the  flag 
Vnd  pole  for  the  Government  and  the 
United  States  Engineers  under  whose 
supervision  the  dam  was  built.  Follow- 
ing the  flag  ceremony,  the  group  en- 
tered the  control  house  where  more 
than  250  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
spectators.  The  speakers'  platform, 
covered  with  bunting  and  a large  U.  S. 
E.  D.  flag,  was  set  up  In  front  of  a 
gigantic  American  flag.  30x40  feet, 
which  hung  from  the  celling. 

John  Coleman  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies  and  greeted  the  guests. 
Those  sitting  on  the  platform  were: 
Alfred  Harrlman,  resident  engineer; 
George  A.  Hyland,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  In  Boston,  representing 
t Mayor  Tobin;  Lt.  Col.  Dennis,  Lt.  Col. 
JdarklCbt^Col.  Neff ; Walter  White,  act- 
ing chairman  of  N.  H.  Water  Resources 
Board;  Governor  Blood,  Mayor  Proulx. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Coleman;  John  8.  B. 
Davie,  N.  H.  Commissioner  of  Labor; 
\V.  F.  _Uhl.  consulting  engineer;  John 
Coleman  and  Rev.  Father  Dawson  of 


Lt.  Herbert  W.  Whitney  and  Mt 

Vhltney  were  on  hand  ?or  the  even1 
"Whit”  happened  to  be  on  leave  ai 
was  able  to  take  In  the'  dedication. 

A steward  from  the  Hotel  Manger 
Boston  presided  In  one  part  of  the  h 

Following  the  party  at  the  Dam 
Webster  Inn,  Mrs.  John  F.  Colemn 
her  two  sons,  William  and  John  m 
their  families  and  close  friends,  wc 
guests  of  Harry  and  Eleanor  Ford 
their  farm  at  Webster  Lake.  Mr.  Fo' 
by  the  way,  sells  construction  eqm 
ment  for  the  Barber-Oreene  Co.  u< 
recently  bought  the  place  owned  by  M 
Hulday  Miles  at  the  lake. 

It  was  at  the  Ford  party  that  .Ski 
Flynn’s  past  became  known.  "Ski 
at  one  time  was  a singer  with  P- 
Whiteman  and  his  band. 

John  and  Bill  Coleman  put  on  tm 
special  number,  "Me  and  My  Sbado 
at  the  Fords'. 

Ralph  Manchester  sang  many  • 
favorites  and  Carl  Purrington  aceo: 
panted  him  at  the  piano  at  this  ov< 
time"  party 

“A  great  time  was  had  by  all. 


Gov.  Francis  P.  Murphy  Wednes- 
day referred  to  the  office  of  the  at- 
torney general  complaints  of  prop- 
erty owners  of  Hill  that  the  federal 


government  proposes  to  pay  less 
than  the  property  actually  is  worth. 

Similar  charges  are  that  prices 
offered  for  public  buildings  will  not 
permit  their  replacement. 

The  governor  issued  no  direct 
statement  but  did  let  it  be  known 
that  the  whole  matter  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  attorney  general.  It 
is  understood  that  no  steps  toward 
intervention  have  been  taken, 
largely  because  officials  of  the  at- 
torney general's  office  were  busy 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  un- 
derstood. however,  that  the  attor- 
ney general's  office  will  give  the 
matter  of  land  payments  careful 
study. 
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— (Courtesy  The  District  Engineer.  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Boston.  Mass.) 

This  view  taken  from  the  downstream  side,  shows  the  entire  1,740-foot  dam  with  control  house  in  center  River  on 
the  left  is  the  diverted  water  after  it  comes  through  the  two  conduits.  On  the  right  is  the  old,  natural  course  of 
the  river,  now  only  a backwater.  The  photograph  was  taken  from  approximately  the  spot  formerly  known  as  the 
“Meadows’’  and  was  noted  for  its  pickerel  and  horned  pout  fishing. 


Flood  Control  Dam 
Dedication,  Friday 


Federal,  Slate  and  Local 
R«*pre8entalive8  Invited 


The  Franklin  Falls  flood  control 
dam.  built  by  Coleman  Brothers,  Inc., 
of  Boston  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. will  be  officially  dedicated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 22,  at  12:00  noon. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  to 
the  governors  of  the  six  New  England 
states,  to  interested  men  and  women 
in  Washington  including  Congress- 
woman  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  and  Con- 
gressman John  McCormack.  Demo- 
cratic floor  leader,  both  sponsors  of 
the  flood  control  bill;  Senators  Styles 
Bridges  and  Charles  W.  Tobey.  Repre- 
sentatives Foster  Steams  and  Chester 
Morrow;  heads  of  the  various  en- 
gineering departments  in  Washington 
and  the  Boston  District;  Mayor  Tobin 
f Boston.  George  Hyland.  Public 
Vorks  Commissioner  of  Boston;  mem* 
>ers  of  the  New  Hampshire  Water  Re- 
sources Board;  representatives  of  thi 
public  Service  Company  of  New  Hamp- 
ihire 


'Anong  those  who  have  accepted  in- 
viations  are  Mayor  Henry  J.  Proulx. 
representing  the  City  of  Franklin;  W 
Frank  Welch,  representing  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert W.  Whitney.  (Lt  Whitney  was 
superintendent  of  maintenance  for 
Coleman  on  the  local  job».  and  Mrs 
Marie  Zak  will  represent  her  husband. 
Lt  A M Zak.  USNR.  a former  super- 
intendent for  Coleman  It  is  expected 
'that  a Paramount  News  photographer 
will  be  present  for  the  occasion. 

• The  program  at  the  dam  will  consist 
iof  a flag  raising  ceremony,  cutting  of 
the  traditional  tape  to  officially  open 
the  dam.  a formal  dedication  ceremony 
which  will  include  the  operating  of 
the  control  machinery  in  the  “House 
That  Zak  Built"  or  control  house,  sit- 
uated on  top  of  the  dam;  speaking  by 
visiting  dignitaries  and  acceptance  of 
the  dam  by  the  U.  S engineers  for  the 
government 

The  speakers'  platform  has  been 
erected  in  the  spacious  control  house 
and  has  been  decorated  with  bunting 
and  flags  John  Coleman,  president  of 
the  company  will  officiate  at  the  cere- 
monies. assisted  by  his  brother.  Wil- 
liam J Coleman,  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. Following  the  ceremonies  at 
the  dam.  a luncheon  Will  be  served  at 
the  Daniel  Webster  Inn  More  than 
200  are  expected  for  the  occasion. 

In  charge  of  arrangements  locally 
are  Superintendent  William  Kearns. 
Office  Manager  Charles  A Hennessey 
and  George  A Flynn,  safety  engineer 
William  Coleman  was  here  the  first  of 
the  week  to  assist  in  preparation. 


Clark  to  B«  Present. 

The  state  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Board  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  aiding  the  people  of  the 
village  to  find  a congenial  dwell- 
ing place  when  driven  out  of  their 
homes  and  Frederick  P.  Clark,  en- 
gineer of  the  state  board,  will  hr 
present  Thursday  night  to  talk 
about  the  plans. 

The  Plans  call  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  houses  as  are  in  the  present 
village,  with  adequate  water  sup- 
ply and  other  public  conveniences, 
on  a plateau  high  above  the  present 
village  and  about  half  a mile  west 
of  Main  street. 

The  state  Highway  Department 
has  made  surveys  for  the  relocated 
portion  of  State  Highway  3A  to 
run  through  the  village  site  at  an 
advantageous  location. 

The  matter  most  earnestly  dis- 
cussed by  the  Hill  village  property 
owners  at  present  concerns  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  just  as  good 
homes  as  they  now  live  in  with  the 
money  the  federal  government 
agents  are  offering  for  the  property 
they  are  acquiring  in  the  flood  con- 
: trol  project. 
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Class  Cutter  Tool  Company 
In  Irvington  Largest  in  World 

Landon  P.  Smith,  Inc.,  Products  Include  500  Types 
of  Cutters  and  Specialties  Used  in  Class 
and  Hardware  Industries.  . 


Among  Irvington's  lsrger  manu- 
facturing Arms  is  Landon  P.  Smith, 
Inc.,  producer  of  approximately  500 
, different  types  of  tools  and  special- 
ties used  in  the  glass  and  hardware 
Industries.  Its  varied  line,  which  is 
marketed  under  the  name,  "Red 
Devil,”  is  known  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world,  exports  going 
frequently  to  such  far  away  places 
as  China.  Japan.  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  Starting  in  1905  with  the 
manufacture  of  glass  cutters,  the  Arm 
has  branched  into  many  other  Aelds 
and  besides  the  glass  cutter  business 
It  manufacturers  and  markets  such 
articles  as  wood  scrapers,  glazier 
points,  glass-breaking  pliers,  tile  cut- 
ters. lawn  sprinklers  and  many  other 
hardware  specialties. 

- fnjie  four-acre  plant  at— 130  Coit 
tor  t,  comprises  about  a dozen  build - 
and  is  the  largest  in  the  world 
. ' its  particular  Aelds. ' Its  chief 

business  over  a long  period  was  the 


Charles  J.  Km  »>«*r  and  hU  soi.. 
John  H.  Fancher  of  Chatham,  also, 
art  vice  presidents  and  are  In  charge 
/of  manufacturing  activities.  Both 
{ have  been  with  the  organization  fori 
the  last  10  years  and  came  to  Ir-* 
vington  from  Vermont.  They  are) 
|jl credited  with  the  design  and  de-[ 
•velopment  of  automatic  machinery 
for  the  production  qf  various  tools 
and  have  Invented  a number  of, 
products,  including  the  reAll  wheels, 
, used  in  glass  cutters.  The  father  is 
i the  inventor  of  a special  "gun,”  em- 
I ployed  by  glass  workers  to  insert 
" ~ I- small  diamond  - shaped  metal  pieces 

uny  wheels  used  In  the  glass  cutters.  ! around  the  edges  of  window  glass  be- 

- . . ...  !■  ni.Hv  If  annlisrl  •* • 1 that 


A special  grade  of  steel,  not  to  be 
found  in  this  countsy,  is  imported 
from  Sweden.  It  is  rolled  in  the 
steel  mills  of  England  and  then 
hardened  and  heat-treated  in  the  Ir- 
vington factory.  Long  sheets  of  thin 
steel  are  run  through  punch  presses, 
which  stamp  out  the  wheels  by  the 


millions.  After  going  through  several  Lroskes  a sandpaper  Anish  and  when 

• heavy  pressure  is  used  ir ttitntceper. 


other  processes  they  are  put  into 
grinding  machine,  where  they  are 
sharpened  and  made  ready  to  be  put  j 
into  the  end  of  the  cutter. 

Will  Cut  Mile  of  Glass. 

While  glass  cutters  with  diamond 
points  were  used  before  the  inven-, 
tion  of  the  steel  wheel  cutter,  the! 
older  types  are  sometimes  employed 
today,  but  the  market  is  extremely 
small  for  them  because  they  are  ex- 
pensive and  the  work  can  be  done  as 
well  with.^the  more  modem  cutter. 
While  the  Arm  seldom  ever  gets  a 
call  for  diamond  cutters  a few  arc 


making  of  steel  wheel  glass  cutters-'  “P‘  h"* 

„ » i_  iv.fi  _ .j  sl.  j : j steel  cutter,  If  not  abused  and  kept 

which  took  the  place  of  the  diamond  f nmn«»riv  chmfw  r,it  at  i**ct 


point  cutter. 

Early  Glass  Cutters. 

Glass  cutters  of  this  type  were  Arst 
manufactured  in  1873  in  s small  plant 
In  Hill.  New  Hampshire,  by  the  late 
F.  R.  Woodward,  an  inventor,  who 
; was  head  of  the  Woodward  Glass 
, Cutter  Company.  Mr.  Woodward  in 
i later  years  joined  forces  with  the 
| Smith  & Hemenway  Company,  of  Ir- 
vington. owners  of  the  "Red  Devil" 
trademark,  which  had  a tool  plant  on 
Coit  street.  The  latter  Arm  extended 
j marketing  facilities  together  with 

I'  engineering  development  of  the  tool' 
Increasing  its  sale  throughout  the 
country. 


fore  the  putty  is  applied  to  seal  the 
glass  to  the  frame 

Other  Lines  Produced. 

Another  Red  Devil  product  Is  a 
wood  scraper,  which  Is  used  exten- 
sively by  painters,  cabinet  workers 
and  mechanics.  It  is  designed  so  that 
when  light  pressure  is  applied  it  \ 


„ making  shavings  similar  to  a plane, 
[j  A dozen  varieties  of  the  scraper  arc 
made.  Sales  of  these  have  doubled 
1 every  year  for  the  last\U^;ce  -gaor* 
since  they  were  put  on  \he  market. 
Several  hundred  thousand  have  been 
’ sold,  together  with  more  than  t roll* 
lion  steel  blades  used  for  replace- 
ments. 

There  also  are  several  types  of 
putty  knives,  wall  scrapers,  glass 
scrapers,  glass  pliers,  "Grady  wedges" 
for  tools,  hacksaw  frames,  tile-cutting 
machines,  sandpaper  packs  and 
holders,  as  well  as  a novel  type  of 
\ lawn  sprinkler  which  distributes 
water  uniformly  over  a square,  In- 
stead of  a circle. 

Throughout  the  various  shops  ire 
many  unusual  machines  for  turning 
out  countless  numbers  of  small  parts 
Most  of  the  machines  were  designed 
by  factory  workers. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights 


oiled  properly,  should  cut  at  least 
one  mile  of  ordinary  glass,  according 
to  Mr.  Lee. 

Another  battery  of  machines  stamp 
out  the  tiny  zinc  glazier  points  used 
in  the  window  frames.  Packed  sev- 
eral thousand  in  a small  box,  they 

are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  ’ ^ucUorind  fViSding  cMhe 
where  there  are  glass  factories  or  m v 
where  glass  is  used  for  windows.  It 
is  almost  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  these  metal  pieces  prow 
duced  in  a year,  as  millions  upon! 
millions  are  stamped  out  of  tons  of 
metal. 


Hardware  Pioneer. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  connected  with 
the  hardware  business  since  he  Arst 
In  1926,  Landon  P.  Smith  of  East  began  as  a clerk  in*  a store  in  Texas 
Orange,  one  of  the  founders  of  Smith.  jn  1882.  A few  years  later  he  joined 
A Hemenway  Company,  succeeded  to  j * wholesale  hardware  Company  in 
the  glass  cutter  business  and  soon  af-  Memphis.  Tenn.  Mr.  Smith's  next 
ter  his  new  company.  Landon  P.jmove  was  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
Smith.' Inc.,  merged  with  the  Wood-  traveled  for  the  Shapelcigh  Hardware 
ward  concern.  About  this  time,  the  Company,  until  he  came  East  and  or- 
Hubbard  Corporation  of  Windsor,  ganized  and  became  president  of  the 
Vt.  manufacturers  of  glazier  points.  Smith  A Hemenway  Company,  of  Ir- 
•nd  glass-cutting  machinery,  was  vington.  Mr.  Smith  is  credited  with 
taken  over.  In  1929  the  Smith  or-  many  developments  in  changing  from 
ganization  purchased  the  Master  the  old  method  of  cutting  glass  with 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  East  Or-  expensive  diamond  points  to  the  in- 
enge.  producers  of  paint  hooks,  lad-  expensive  steel  wheel  cutters.  He 
der  brackets  and  other  ladder  acces-  also  Invented  the  Arst  glass  plier  for 
sories.  In  1932  it  acquired  the  wood  freaking  glass  aft*r  it  is  cut. 

George  L.  Lee  of  Maplewood,  son-/ 
In-law  of  Mr.  Smit^,  has  been  vicet 


scraper  business  of  the  Vosco  Tool 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

In  order  to  consolidate  and  improve 
Its  services  to  the  trade  all  companies 


president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of, 
the  Arm  for  the  last  10  years.  Mr.i 


were  merged  under  the  one  company,  ,Lee  formerly  lived  in  the  Forest  Hill 
Landon  P.  Smith.  Inc.,  and  manufac-  section  of  Newark,  where  he  was' 
turing  and  selling  activities  were  bom.  He  is  s graduate  of  Cornell, 
centered  In  Irvington.  University  and  formerly  w««  an  en- 

gineer for  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  He  has! 
written  many  articles  on  glass  cutting  j 
for  trade  publications.  He  is  an  en- 
thusiastic sportsman.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Maplewood  Country  Club, 
Forest  Hill  Tennis  Club  and  the 
Berkeley  Tennis  Club  of  West  Or- 
ange. He  is  president  of  the  Glass 
Cutters'  Manufacturing  Association  ol 
the  United  States.  J - . 
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, ALL  NEW  ENGLAND  AFFECTED 

BY  TORRENTIAL  DOWNPOUR 

Montpelier,  Rutland  and  Barre  Inun- 
dated— Newspapers  Flooded — Part 
of  Becket,  Mass.,  Washed  Out . 


BOSTON,  Nov.  4 (AP>— The  deith  list  from  all  sources 
from  fiood  and  storm,  compiled  by  The  Associated  Pre»s  from 
confirmed  and  unconfirmed  reports  stood  at  18  at  noon  today... 
Wotfleld,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Anna  Kannia,  killed  while  fleeing. 
ThreeMrowned  in  submerged  automobile  (uneon firmed). 

Hanover — Woman  and  two  children,  Reynolds  (un- 

| c onfirmed  . o 

Worcester,  Mass..  Mrv  Mariella  Cassius,  48,  dead  from 

■\posiire. 

Barr*'.  Yt  . Italpli  Winters  and  (ierabl  Brock,  trapped  in 
| store  bus  Ilient. 

Pittsfield.  \ t..  one  man.  unconfirmed  . 

H*  (k'  t.  Mass. — Two  unob  ritifled  reported  by  state  police 
| oflinTs  to  bav»*  been  drownml.  Mrs.  Ju-line  (Carroll,  *k'. 
Boston,  (wirmilla  Burdillo.  • b*ctr«»ciil*,d.  v 

-Millbury.  M»-is. — Woman  believed  to  be  Mrs.  P^nam 
| u nd  two  unideiihfb’d  childr«,n.  drowned  when  dam  bursts 
Bennington.  Yt. — Martin  Shepard,  drowned.  ^ 

Sharon.  N t.-  Wife  and  tw  o cdiildren  of  l.laude  Reynolds,  . 
drowned  when  dam  burst.  Reynolds  saved  self  and  infaftt. 


rw  *t«  i 


*>!  ru-  k 


i 4 UP » The  must  *ud- 

fs,l  flO"d  th.v',  h:»S 

• w Krgl.ind  h.«*1  taken 
it-. * n«l  ihe  t«>  Ml  k-pt 
| mounting  **  report*  cwnie  in  from 

Hnn«  rut  off  from  prvx  low  «-  m 
| rminlmtlon.  Wsrty  thl  a/<ern«.on  the 
.1.  .oh  list  stood  at  H ^ h.»u*h  this 
i r»rlu‘1'M  nom*  whlrh  h.xd  not  t«een 
wholly  confirmed 

The  .tuning**  will  »•  fc»:  several  mil- 
| Or'  n >U>llxi a h«»w  nwnv  r»ill>-n.«  r-*n 
x>t  he  unt-.l  w're»  p.  minx 
i re  resumed  With  «nr(Tiv  any 

c the  • rurk  Venn 

stern  Mamm-  huwtt* 
H'fnmiAninl  l.v  a P-ri-ont 
OVrh  Mintlnuol  thr  ugh  l.ff^  night 
in.1  nrui  -worked  its  w-ty  e.i»i 

w a r<1  S reams.  e^»n'UJly  In  the 
mount.-Un  nn-iwM  of  Vermont  an" 
Nem  I lampshlrv.  n**e  " Ith  startling 
1 rftp;ditv  and  swept  bridge*  and  dsm* 
..f ..re  Them  »»\-er  burdened  f^-1 

i>:rn  g.ur  wny  ,»rwl  eenl  walls  of 
uter  hurtling  (r»c<>  xi.’Uge*  m the 
lu rvlij  Highway  and  railroad  lines 


vnirtn  n 


k- 


shed  ut  and  coxervd  deep 
; h mud  from  landslide*  New  l^ng- 
lin.l  xv as  rut  ..ft  fr«wii  rwll  •■••tiitminl 
.MtW.n  W.th  New  York  «•  the  south, 
and  « tin.uls  to  the  n*»r#». 

23  Homes  Destroyed 
Three  persons  snere  reported  dr  wn 
ea  St  Herkef.  In  the  Berkshire  Hills 
.•f  western  Massarhus*  ts.  when  a re 
werx-nlr  banking  gave  tray  sjxd  the 
water  swept  through  the  little  village 
destroying  !t  houses  »nd  several  ln- 
dua trial  plants.  Tit  res  more  were 
raught  In  flood  Bharon.  VI. 
when  a dam  gave  way  A woman  and 
her  II  tie  daughter  were  carried  to 
their  death  with  a hors  ting  dam  at 
I Smith  Village  In  Military.  Maas 
»t  her  deaths  were  reported  fr  m 
A estfOdd  and  Worcester,  Masa.  Boa 
on  Bor  re  Vt  and  I*1ttiAetd.  V 
Hundred*  . f families  were  rescued 
r.  „ - sir  rounded  Px  wst.r 

• . XX  . 


seriously  affected  Streams  runnlgg 
d-.wn  frolhihe  long  range  of  the 
i;om  Mi|^W^  which  divides  tM 
►Eastern  •ind'^Heetern  parts  of  the 
state  rose  with  almost  un belle va Me 
rapidtt y after  a rainfall  which  egceed 
ed  ail  records.  Across  the  CoaqMjpfe. 
out  river  In  New  Hampshire*  Tbs 
streams  rising  In  White  Mountains 
acted  In  similar  fashion  The  Connec- 
tion t M\.-r  Itself,  one  of  the  great  Vg- 
terways  of  the  Kami,  was  over  Its 
l-nnk*  In  many  places.  and  It  was  •*- 
|Hi  to«|  that  the  Merrimack  river  la 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
would  show  serious  flood  conditions  as 
re<-elvcd  the  waters  from  Its  swol- 
n tributaries 

Western  Maaaschusetts.  also  a re- 
sion  of  mountains  and  hUls  suffered 
severely,  as  did  Worcester  county  la 
M.utaachusetts.  which  Is  threaded  by 
Innumerable  streams  All  communl- 
• uiion  was  cut  off  from  several  Ver- 
mont cities.  Including  Hut  lend,  where 
the  storm  wresked  Its  fury  yesterday 
• and  hundreds  of  families  wars  forced 
from  their  homes  by  the  water  racing 
. through  the  city  streets. 

Appeal  for  Bsali 

| Montpelier.  Vt..  the  capital  city. 

1 sent  an  appeal  today  to  BuMIngtoa 
j for  boats  for  use  in  the  flooded  streets. 

! BurllngtofP.  which  ts  on  the 
of  Lake  Champlain. 


has  plenty  of 
j boats  add  a supply  was  rushed  to  the 
! railroad  station  but  It  was  found  that 
no  trains  could  get  threxigh 

Preside n E.  W.  Beatty  of  the  CM- 
nadtan  Pacific  railroad,  returning 
from  a speaking  engsgsmem  In  Bos- 
ton. was  mar.  oned  In  WoodaxrtUs.  N> 
H . where  he  arrived  on  tH*  last  train 
h»  get  through  from  Boston  eartp 
this  morning  The  Dartmouth  cal- 
legs  cross  country  team  eft  no  u • ts 
New  V rk  was  stranded  at  Canaan. 
X H . and  reached  an  Inn  In  that 
town  .ffily  by  the  use  of  rtrw  boats. 

\vw  ralSrot.l  x.yrd*  under  construe- 
...  •♦•e  • i V • • , r-’.  B.»- 
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Dam  at  Bristol  Safe  But 
Franklin  Menace  Not  Over 


FRANKLIN.  Nov 


i 


Tli*  fifteen 

■ tiiwtnri  I^.plr  In  llilx  * l»  > *»»»«! 

■ I'riiilffHdiiwI,  liver  J 

here  and  Itrlatol  be*.m  tl>*"  morning 
i<>  take  count  of  the  toll  of  the  ruling 
walfn  of  l h«  I>rn!ge**-***^'  which 
threatened  to  wipe  out  th*tr  homes 
duiing  the  night 

John  rA>tni<iti.  iiimlMdiit  engineer  At 
th.-  ltrl»lol  thuii.  ulH.ot  12  mil**  north 
of  lien*  on  the  IN  migevv.ia'w  t imported 
at  II)  o'clock  thin  moiulii4  th.it  all  u|< 
parent  danger  »<f  the  dam  ■ Kl'lng 
w ay  hud  Off  In  the  Mx  hour* 

op  to  the  time  of  hie  report.  Mr  K-i*t 
Ilian  ntfld.  Via  telephone  the  volume  of 
Huirr  going  over  the  dam  h.»<l  lall<  n 

I from  1 0 1 i feet  In  height  •«»  elightly 
leea  tl»un  eight  feet 

Hanger  at  Franklin 
i*  Kaitman  dam  ut  Franklin 

I (lunger  atlll  ealsta  because  of  the  poa 
nihility  *»f  the  water*  Ivavlng  under 
jinlned  one  %-nd  ot  Ih*  dam  AnTVng  \h»- 
I night.  Chief  Engineer  flaltnce  Field 
len  reported  Uila  morning  Every  hour 
■ that  passed.  ha  aold.  however,  leas- 
|ened  the  danger  of  Ita  giving  way  |w 
use  of  tha  cessation  of  the  water* 
It  hut  became  notlrabla  here  shortly  af 
|ter  daybreak  this  morning  At  II  o 
lock  ha  elated  that  the  14  foot  over 
flow  had  gone  down  about  two  feat 
Inca  that  time 

Chief  of  Pottoe  John  Mane  beater 
-as  optimistic  in  talking  over  the 
tuaiien  this  morning  He  and  an 
augmented  force  of  official*  had  work 
eg  throughout  yesterday  afternoon  In 
BotlfjrVig  residents  along  the  IS  mile 
valley  of  the  Psndgrwasaet  north  of 
here,  of  the  possibility  of  the  Bristol 
dam  giving  way  aad  a majority  of 
them  heeded  hi*  warning*  toy  going 
to  neighboring  towns,  and  la  some 


Last  night  ha  started  work  with 
s aid  ef  else  triple  sa  and  telephone 
miii  ~r  in  airetdtlng  cable.  across 
| lb*  iN.r«r4W  R.nobtlo  krM*o  tknl 
•nseta  ths  two  sections  af  this  city 
| Thda  bridge,  a wooden  structure,  la 
twntdi  ahast  a half  sail#  below  tha 
isr—sfi  4am  nad  is  ths  caty  means 

Isf  saanmasdoatles  with  Chs  outside 
world  af  yniiis  Mslag  north  cf  hare, 
tntuding  BrhkoL  WO.  hadoosf.  and 
deasa  other  eWngea  Potlas  edh 
ru  wnru  outlawed  ad  ahhar  sag  af 


u.uleJ  ij  ai(* 


Oraack  M 


M ms  aw  torfMto4  IM 

’ a tryst  unsa  u»«si  «j 


i* 


land  about  100  Tool  .qu.r.  atartpd  to 

ji  in  .1* 

Th.  » hu.l  bareij 
ty  alien  the  vntlr.-  cuUutkmeu: 

70  feet  Hi  height  S*epl  *"*>  «»»lu 

the  d*i  knees  u*  the  flood 

T*eut>-fHe  lK>ue*e  heir  »•*  °f  | 
Mblch  *****  rtt  the  liumrilUlf  foot  uf  | 
lh*  dam.  were  sum  outvied  •’>  vvairr 
l«nU)  A l.l  W «n  III  tuic.  •nice  ueed 
UN  .(  Ii.enul  It  u..Mg  plant.  **•*«  Nvvepl 
.<  **  a>  u;  1.  iu  Lei  mg  h I lf"l«  ,tB  ; 
n.e  near  the  fu«d  «.r  Hi*  deni  as  a re-', 
•■uir  t f the  nw.illng  wain*  ihat  |K»ur-  . 
thi'-uKh  crevice*  eml  over  the  | 

flit  ihi»M  ■ d* 

The  *l*  )iuni*N  n«ur  lb*  dam  had] 
.ecu  v-ituted  earl)  In  tti*  ullfrnuvn 
l.d  sJl  fui  nil  uio  i eiiiiivcd 

At  the  Urlitul  dam  s ore*  of  140 
men  had  Iteen  held  In  abeyance  \ 
throughout  jraierday  and  laat  night  1 
T.Mlay  a ailghlty  amullei  crew  was' 
■ MU  on  hand  to  Ink*  i.iie  uf  possible  1 
eiucrgeucte*  K *w>i»  »d  mi-n  la  lad 
uu(  HOtl  Mind  'bugs  mi  the  lOastuian  dam  j 
end  their  successful  tiy  te  curb  the' 
Mashing  out  of  the  weat  end  of  the 
structure 

At  » 10  last  night  what  appeared  te 
be  a house  passed  over  the  dam.  Up 
to  a late  bout  today  n«i  km.**  ledge  of 
whoa*  It  might  have  been  had  t»eo* 
learned 


All  Mail  Service 

Here  Is  Held  Up 

No  Pouch c*  Received  in  Con- 
cord Since  Early  Morn- 
ing Delivery 

No  rail  ku  boon  rooojvo*  at  tho 

MW  1 fflo.  w DO.  i bo  oortr  rMrw«(  4o- 
urary.  oooocdino  to  FYonk  U Lono. 
■ratotont  vrawlo  Ita.™  nvra 
■mod  wmn  tbo  low  to  bo  dwcontlou- 
•4  II  W not  known  wk.o  h win 
ko  rotkWolod. 

Tko  ruroi  oorrtoro,  ooid  Mr.  1.0 
wvn  umbto  u w ko  tkolr  kobrortoo 
Ukto  oirwot.  ofU  O track  woo  | 
Hftl<  to  Ooraraom  to  ootloot  tko 
well  fraoi  ikoro  tM  Wottoao  to  ko  I 
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tw  tww  uo  Moioo  ranraoa 
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Flooded 
Franklin; 
Receding 


March  14— mujr. 

. fining  Jwet  kt  Um  ttaM 

at  mm  opting  w**  watar.  *™t«4  • 
4gp  Of  Ikro  for  frutlh  pooplo  Ur- 
fM  go  tha  huki  of  tho  thro*  rtver* 
mmmmt  which  tho  city  U built.  Ai- 
at  .1  a clock  Thuroday  night. 
Hi  valor  |oiaf  or  or  Um  Eastman 
TmM  daw  vai  Juat  normal,  tho  rloo 

nmil — in  tho  night . and 

tha  ovirliag  waters  roaa  steadily  un 
HI  uiMk  was  reached  at  11  o'clock 
ptttet  at  which  tlmo  tho  official 
H rofflatorod  14  foot  of  water  a a 
tha  dopth  of  tho  water  pouring  orer 
tho  *m. 

After  that  It  slowly  raceded  until 
at  | p.  m_  Friday  It  had  gone  down 
t«  • fool.  1 inch.  At  tho  time  of  the 
load  la  1»S7.  whan  an  all  tlmo  high 
raa  ranched.  tho  gauge  reaJ  acme 
rrm  It  loot.  Waters  of  tho  Winni- 
naoahaa  had  rlaen  and  flo-«1ed  the 
idhn  of  tho  6tevena  and  Pull<>wav 
ItBho,  tho  latter  calling  In  a rrew  of 
voa  at  l.tt  a.  m.  Friday  t-«  help 
Ight  tho  flood.  The  fW  Id  at  the  Ju 
htOT  High  waa  flooded  to  a depth  of 
aaooml  foot,  and  the  entire  territory 
ht  tho  lower  end  of  Hi'er  a'reet  waa 
gaoorad  up  to  tho  railroad  track*, 
htoo  tho  lower  ond  of  Oruvr  and  Ed- 
oaafi  streets. 

Two  Bewared 

Two  oiling  men  were  corded  fr«m  a 
haaai  on  Edmund*  atreet.  on#  *erlou»- 
tf  m with  pneumonia  being  taken  to 
Ihd  hospital.  Another  rase  that 

at  a alck  woman  linng  near  Punch 
Inek  who  waa  removed  to  the  home 
ti  a neighbor.  On  North  Main  at  root 
(ho  wotera  came  Into  several  house* 
glnng  tho  banks  of  t he  I'emigewaooat. 
and  at  I o'clock  mday  morning,  the 
piflri  haring  recelred  warning  that 
tho  dam  t Bristol  might  §•*  out. 
amused  tho  people  in  that  district, 
and  no«t  of  them  abandoned  their 
horns*  Tha  famllr  of  Ned  Marsh  «ai 
forced  to  abandon  their  riverside 
hnma  during  the  night,  and  aevergl 
other  case*  along  the  banka  of  the 
Win  nl  peas  ukeo  were  reported  One 
garage  dealer  moved  several  new  car* 
and  truck*  to  a aaf*  spot  acrooa  the 
■treat  from  hit  piece  of  business 

At  7 o'clock  Saturday  m rnlng  the 
valor  at  Eastman  Fall*  dam  w* ■ 
down  to  « feet.^10  Inches 
Bead  (Wed 

Duo  to  the  high  water  n»  r tha 
Orphan*  homo  and  at  Punch  brook, 
the  D.  W.  Highway  waa  cloaod  to  traf 
Bo  and  ear*  wera  routed  through  ftal- 
lohury  dow  mho  Bouth  road  Brooka 
aB  along  that  rout#  were  rushing 
BOdly  toward  lh#  river*,  and  *#reml 
hngar  algne  were  poeted.  On  the 
fftti  rtu  <1.  traffic  waa  closed  bacausa 
Of  an  lea  Jam  In  tha  road  Tha  achool 
h«s  vaa  unable  to  gat  through,  and 
Ifc*  local  highway  commissioner  whoa# 
home  l«  obora  the  Jem.  •*■  forclblr 
kopt  at  home.  Hill  people  who  work 
In  tha  local  ahopa  made  the  trip 
through  the  wm-le  on  an--* 

All  da  > long  re|v.r«*  • r*  < >■  il»t 
td  the-  the  '1«">  *'  * "'fa  * * * 


:as. 


Low  Damage  Fire  Official 


From  Floods 
To  Highways 

All  Ro*Hs  in  < lit y Open 
Again;  State  Situation 
Improved 


Major  U aahout  On 

Sugar  Ball  Route  Mlrw, 


Dies  Suddenly 

I. lent  J>>a#ph  H Brunei.  41,  of  the 
On t re  I Fire  at*  Hon  wee  stricken  at 
Pleasant  end  (Imn  streets  early  this 
stlsm  M>n  while  snroute  to  a phyai 
liana  "ltl(f,  and  dlad  In  tha  police 
• mt  .lari#  while  being  taken  to  the 
In  •l-IISl 

> i |a  at  the  firs  station  reported 
that  he  had  complained  of  lllneea,  and 
.«fl  for  the  nfljc*  of  Dr  Oerard  C*ao- 
Idiauit.  on  South  street 
I He  <e  survived  hv  t«<>  datightere 
K»el»n  ■ n<J  Krnlly  and  a e«»n.  Earl 
I He  had  been  a member  of  th#  Hr* 

| depart  ment  for  4b  year*  and  held  hie 
I l.eutenantry  for  the  past  three  years 
Lieut  Brunei  (o  the 
Pill*  bury  h<*ep!lal  where 
e was  prono  mi  rd  dead  upon  arrival 


Rrd  (tom  Report*  Moil  , _ 

Families  Able  to  Return  Kcllll  AflllinjJ  tO 

H,,n>r  Flood  Dangers 

-V;,/.'*.:  In  Maine  Area 


Water  Reaooreea  Board 
Wirea  New  Hampshire 
C o ngresamen  Afking 
Federal  Fonda  Be  Al- 
loted  to  Carry  Out  Pro- 
ject* 


Say*  Milliona  Could 

Be  Saved  In  Losses 


Jacobson  A Merit  Heavy  Ply- 
mouth Damage  Could 
Have  Been  Reduced  by 
Cutting  Down  Ruth  of 
Water 


• he  fl  - 1 t 


- 

and  Bangor  May  Be  Inundated J 
| If  Ire  Jam  Suddenly  j 
Break. 


pr*«.T  i\  Mi 


a-  I . , '*.•  u dr  in  'he  > ,sv  It*  . 

ad  w - ' • ! a h f ' ■» 

Mr  lang  ea  d he  • d n • 'tl  eel. 
m a • » • ha  • t v»  • < d ' oat  the 


- 1 


r t 


I 


M«*  F'andera  »•  d a 

Fled  • r -aa  l ' "h  > ; t * ■ 
• ere  be.ng  n ■ • ’ . .V  d t da 
t ' coir mun  ate  r** 

re»i*e  » a-***  'he  »* 


l^ige  Valterrd 

1 .1  e|||.n  on  the  upper  rc»  • e- 
f th*  of  i re  K'enrehe  />e#d  /»  ter  anil 

• tale  lake  i|ni  * fa  ed  he  lal-.ul.-ua  work 

,df  ne  , f f • , er  ' i * * • ••  e r *•  » ilch  mere 

the.r  a a1  rr*d  m*i  "tie  oaUnda  and  car 
e'a  ’ • red  d .*  n r.-ei  * en  . "K  lanjlnga 


While  New  Hampshire  began  tn 
take  account  of  stock  today  to  roawe- 
ure  Ha  flood  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  ’Chairman  John  Ja- 
mbaon  Jr  . of  tha  New  Ha mpahlre 
Water  Resource#  H-ard  telegraphed 
New  Hampshire  members  of  Congress 
an  urgent  .ip peal  for  federal  action  to 
minimtie  au<  h dangers  In  th#  futiar*. 

| Estimating  that  New  Har^pshtre 
j damage  front  the  flrvod  would  rua  to 
er  \ era l million  dollar*  Jacobson  aa- 
Inerted  'hit  this  damage  could  have 
i been  largely  averted  had  th#  flood 
'control  gnd  water  storage  program 
[ laid  down  by  th«  legialatare  been 

put  Into  effe.-t  hv  construction  of  pro- 
P'-ned  re»*n*iri  at  L:vermnre  Fall*, 
•n  the  |t  i.  kw.itcr  r \ e r and  fluneook 
Ih-rd  »l'd« 

Three  thtee  pr  jn  l(  nn  be  con- 
1 ‘if.  *ed  f,.r  a t.  tal  oat  or  |R  ono  .AOO. 
pn  im h; v le»*  than  total  damages  for 

thl«  fl> --I  alone  Jacrdiwm  wired  th# 

• origrm.  ..pal  delegation 

1*1* na  Keady 

»’•*»»  f"t  these  and  other  projects 
a e n-  • pi.irtpa.lv  Complete  and  con 

• ■ ii  on  m co<  pet  atlon  w th  the  fed- 
*j.il  gov.-inment  was  ptwvidrd  with  a 

• t «t-  »hne  of  the  financing  by  tha 
New  Hampshire  legislature  The  pro- 
gtam  hia  already  been  approved  by 

i tfie  fed*  mi  pul  it  .r  «nrkn  admlnlatra- 
i t Ion  but  ha*  tern  held  up  1-ecaus#  of 
It'W  o'  I’lVA  fund  allotment* 

' I urge  l-ntned  ete  fe.leral  actl-*n 
^ through  eg.ating  or  new  legislation  or 
| .igcni  .e*  id  forward  a flood  control 
I and  natej  storage  program  In  Ntw 
I llampilii'e 

Industrie#  Menaced 

j " h-le  th#  M ater  Keaourvcs  Board  s 
*u  ve\  .r  flood  damage  was  incom- 
1 piet#  today  evidence  had  been  com- 
p.ie.l  »Mi  h Ind  ated  that  a slightly 
greater  fl..w  of  water  tvouid  l»av# 
spelled  ruin  for  many  Industrie*  in  th# 
Me  r r : mac k y I v er  valey 

At  Manchester,  tt  *u  revea.d.  th# 
he  jam  which  hacked  the  waters  of 
| the  Merr .mack  into  the  Amoskeag 


•t  her  f-v  •'  • ould 
ruin  for  close 
pf  machin- 
n i f A moa 


Mill  ate*  * rise  • 

1 ha v a me  vnt  i<r"tal  le 
million  dollar*'  • . 

I ery  In  the  ranting  d.v 
| keag  Mill* 

1 a t u *h  water  would  have 
»v  cited  Jamhaon  pointed  out. 
| if  t planned  rewrvult  at  Livermore 
a • find  Itren  r op* t r vir ted 

I vrn  ! f the  teaervolr  (her#  had 
eld  l»a  >«  • nlv  a foot  pf  water."  h* 
’ poln'ed  out  ;t  « ould  have  prevented 
| the  dtu.age  at  |'l)^outh  and  does 
gh  the  Mertlm.t'k  Va.ley. 

* t I*  reservoir  had  been  huilt.” 

• •ntinued.  I1.  wu.r.d  probably 
\r  waved  the  (iivate  hiidge  In  th# 


Precipitation  Record* 
Approaching  New  HlghlJ 

Total  For  Month  To  Ohio  Ut  M 
Toavorta  With  taTaar  Marti 
Tor  Morrh  ol  1.11 

TtM  N«\y.  drenching  rainfall  wWtk 
w>a  (alien  for  tha  teat  11  ■— acullv 
text,  with  only  ap*erno4i«  Mup«. 
Will  undoubtedly  soar  March  pmclp*- 
Utioi  racorda  of  tha  P»»'  ••  fHr*  ,e 
a ot«  high.  ••  w»ll  a#  deraatatlnf 
lititIT  of  dollar*  worth  of  New 
Hampshire  property.  K waa  reported 

today. 

Total  precipitation  thl*  month  haa 
Mtallai  Ml  tachas.  With  IS  days  re  . 
ptilUf.  a a eoatiparwd  tn  the  last  td  j 
yuan'  high  of  I 11  inrhea  for  March 
IB  lfTI  Paul  r.  F.rlcann.  ohaener.J 
•aid. 

A fatal  naiafaU  of  ! 41  Inches  had 
fallen  In  the  1*  hoar  period  endlnr 
at  • o'clock  thM  momlnf.  ahortlv 
under  the  entire  ararag*  monthly 
praeipltatton  for  the  entire  month  of 
March  which  haa  held  a mean  level 
y III  lartei  for  a mimber  ream 
PrectpHttlon  from  1 p.  m.  T$f**ar 
night  and!  i thta  rooming  tu  * 
laches,  represent  I nr  a parted  at  *• 
hours 

Pemigewa»*et  River 

Halt*  Its  Rapid  Rl»t 

The  Pemiffesraasrt  at  Plvm-.ulh  at 
19  o'clock  thla  morning  had  reaaed  to 
rise  the  nm*  recording  l«  feet 
above  normal,  three  feet  at*.\a  1*7* 

leeela. 

A n bualneaa  waa  auapended  with  ■ 
ahortacs  at  bread  rspartad  and  with 
freeh  maaU  NlUnf  brlahly.  It  waa  re 
ported  that  canned  food  la  plentiful 
Cleetfte  Hgte  aarrlra  waa  restored  at 
t It  o'clock  but  all  telegraph  line* 
vers  eat  Tran  a port  at  Ion  waa  by  boat 
atea*. 

Donald  Day.  Plymouth  lineman  for 
the  Hear  bartend  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph  company.  narrowly  ewcaped 
death  when  he  climbed  a pole  to  re- 
pair a talephone  wire  The  wire  and 
a pewer  Una  rroaaed  and  I JOd  eolta 
pa^ad  through  hit  left  thumb  It 
waa  thought  hr  physician*  that  he 
wouM  loee  the  thumb 

Tewa  odbclala  warned  all  cltlsena 
te  b*ul  ail  drinking  water 

The  sew  Payette  bridge  across  the 
Pwlwewaaeet  waa  rloeed  and  faara 
for  III  adfety  were  etprrwaed  by  high- 
way tdhrtala 

Th#  Infer x a le  let.tn..  |*lt  m»uth 
and  H iderne«a  «i  er.  * •«■,.  L't  fam 
r •«  h««a  i’»  r h-.fiiea  « a*  deep  un 
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Dams,  Bridges,  Hoads  Out 
In  All  New  England  Area 


M<,ST<.\  M.t.h  U N»ti..n.l  Inf.  It  Protat.lv  . 1JUIH 

k n.ed  In  f ..  HI  Un»#  htgh  nf  T9  're t - 
. .t.rd.m.n  -.r.  tp..h,ll...l  In  ...  (>)|  ^ IfJ,  , 

New  England  Hale.  t-l.iV  * bile 
em-rgency  worker*  fought  t<.  control 
raging  rl'  art  that  flooded  doaen 


fall  of  1127  the 
Ir  ted 

Meagre  r-mm 


i c *ed  the 

ned  In  th# 
jrea  ) pre 


[ wh.r.  t»o  f..t  nf  i n.  in.  ■ P : n I n| 

l iean  washed  away 

Direct*  Belief 

Governor  kmr«  VI.  C'l'  M uf  '1 

I a-  hueet r*  directed  operatl'J 

! person*. I>  from  " tbreatetJ 

I Springfield  I 

Governor  II  *t>l"  H dgea  of  Nl 

II.mn.hlr.  ...I.r.d  ..l.f  h.»«l«iu.| 

,r.  ..t.bll.h»,l  *1  lb.  I 


i All  »..l«.rd  ..r.lr.  «n  ih«  B 
nd  Altanr  railto*d  wb»  au*; 


*>•. »-  ■ ■ » Maagra  r**minum- atlon  frori\  V ><>u  e»  • - 

IC1.!  rli.r.  Ih.t  rn.^"l  ol  1Urt,„rd  |ndKj,t.d  .11  f.B.I*.  driven  ,» UU.  Ih-  H.  -l-n  »P<!  .Me  n 

.1.*  .nd  left  t Iv-'iMind-  hnm.l.u.  , m lh,,r  n„m.,  «...  n .1!  on  rt|l  fnt,. trough  ..I . Ir.  ir.  m 
S.i  ......  .!.<•!  ,h.  .....  poll' . And.K.,1  2r...«,»Uh  th. 


Id 


iniaalng.  adding  to  the  toll,  of  elex  an 
lnea  taken  .n  New  Kng'eod  *’>  .in 
[controlled  w'ater*  la  at  »rrW. 

Kear  of  a f—1  »--1  milk  -h-Magr 
[ v>  a*  fell  even  \n  lN>  >'e  »"•«  T'’A 
'ferted  bv  the-fl-Ml  Wrt"-r*  The  Maa 
laa.huaetta  m.ik  . .ntod  board  #■  nght 
iw  aource*  of  *upp1y. 

While  giiar.1aru''n  we-e  ''ailed  « 
gld  In  rear  ue  work  I hr  He  1 
and  other  relief  igei.  ^ ruahe  1 
« lothaa  •**>  1 m-  I a!  •*  »i*l-‘*ww  t 
atr'.rken  arran. 


i*hed  t*> 


h Sta 

with  tha  cyegptJun  of 
Portland  »nd  Peng- 

east  wa*  ranrelled.  No  1 1 a • xx 
running  on  the  New  York  \rvv 
xen  M d 11"'!  r.l  1-taee.,  II  .1 ' t ‘ 
W illlamant  .r  kapt  an  aml-ug  e\«,and  Hprirghe.d. 

.«  th.  d.m  at  II.  lT.  hhn  ihn  o»-n  | *<•<-  P-  ' - * 1“  “,r  ‘ 

......  I r In  th.  to.-n  nf  M.t.-n.ld  .1  V.tn.-n  It.  «...  »"d 


And  ..Kid 

n»  n after  # dan 
•|  he  farmiait1  ' 
t hare  **«  r#l*-Tted  riaing  *lnw 


realdent  a 
x allay  ••  < ' 
and  warned 


• f t).e 


It- 


atonl  t 
.,1a  earlx  t *dax-| 
evacuate  thalrj 


lh»m*  Out 

Dnana  were  refe-rtej  to 
lapaed  on  the  b-:id wan  ' •" 

#r  In  Maaaai  h laetta  N* 

Conn,  rep..rt«<l  a t.r..lge  '• 
went  nut  early 
tha  river  ro*a  thre.  feet 
olght  , 

Cltiaa  and  f*rw»  In  the  broad  val  I 
, of  th#  t unne,  |i.  „t  rd»r  th".  .gh  I 
the  length  of  New  Kualmd  werr  liar- | 
Jaat  hit. 

Swollen  by  mailing  anew  and  lea  I 

• wept  down  from  the  "bite  M»un  T 
tain*  bv  24  hours  of  In-raaant  rain  I 
the  f'nnnert..  nt  broke  fh.f.ah  dam.  | 
w-aahed  **•'  t.Mdge.-  f |.«»d»  d pop. 
tlon  renter*  and  p 
a era*  umler  two  ai 
watar 

At  llartfr-* «I  th#  _ . • 

• 1 foot  l.v.l  ..tlr  tnAiv  .«•.  el"  rtr| 


uaanda 


Governor  Calls 
Council  Session 


«f  Am* 


«rf  tea  i 


war*  m jM 

pa  hmmff  Is  Mm  M »nW 

Mar*  water  karate  w*c*  arar- 
(Ml  a*  ttea  rate  of  tw*  M- 


ray  *f 


i*Ai 


•f  atteatkan. 


U ar«ry  ptel  af  teafr  aad  bte  e>  » I 
ptete*  (Mr  tak  at  ten  tote 7 Wtear*  I 


Dry  Owt  Hi** 

—Mi  ■enmity  *1  trying  oat  I 
m which  war*  tested  prter  to  ra- 
patkaa  war  mMmM  la  •very  \ 
m t tte*  Mate.  l*aU  health  ao 
' part  in  the  tear. 
Happike*  of  chloride  I 


tteortete*  played  their  | 
fl«tet  far  btelth  Sap 
of  tea  Imf  Mch  pa, 


sared  ttee  health  deprtamnt  dorlax 
Um  night. 

A**qaat*  vppUM  of  tmtIiw  were  J 

tertarM  araitetee  te  m*r  mi  —M 
Om  af  tte*  graalut  f*ar*  waa  hr  1 
■ Iterty  MMh  wteo  tea*  tern  *ab)*ct 
a*  te  rap  yarn.  Beery  pomlteie  n**dl 
ml  aaatetaam  *» 1 prrptn*  to  mr«<  1 
tteat  typa  af  MaMm.  l*n«aonU  , 
waa  aatel  te  te*  tte*  tkhi  worst  foam*.  , 


CmmI  T»  Mate  I At  7Jt  tte*  Mate  Health  Depart 

mmt^g^tkmrnd  tlat  a te*  Mcp  Mrnt  • ■portal  ax  oat  to  Franklin 

. . »-■ *v--  *1  tte*  1 ■rfc*r"  Ctep*.  Uptef  rrportr*  a qaar 

-LzTT:  ,IM-rr  M tw  I aatla*  ha*  teaaa  mtabUehe*  a*  a 

lU[  ^ faarte  a central  henhh  proeaafloa  te  a te©***  am* 

kfooter  i Thor*  waa  a>  cnoa*  for  alarm  I>r. 

’ -0—7  | u,  to  UU1.I  r~*rr.  H 

~ . 1 Um  te  aaeartng  tte*  rKisenry  of  that 

..  . V T,  .-.T  - | far*.  Battery  H *f  Franklin  on  doty 

L-  wtttemt  raapft*  f*r  more  tteaa  W 
•JCf*  * tew.  waa  wearied  tey  tteo  rlgH  an* 

ti anal  dor*  It—  *f  reeking  tter  a-^kcee 

l --  ” " a^tei  af  •«  ■*u*r7  C of  L^— *■  ~ ^ 

in.  gte—  at  tte*  aftee  af  Adjotant  (M 


Aa  Otr« 


ri: 


Beery  pateSf  acaary 
te  teal  wttte  fkaa*  pral 


-ogrmm  Otynaw  CtearV* 
a aiklkiM  W.  Tateay.  m*mhmr  «f  a aportal  ron 

m a*aaa  af  croaateaaj  too*  r*a*a*Hlee  wm*  rush 

teapi-T--T-  lac  te  Owtirf  f*r  a personal  »l*w  of 

Pte  Mte  r~  *~r  w tte*  crMcal  pteaaaa  ttee  aHnatkan  aaf  a cenf—enr*  wttte 

tte*  iTrgiarj-  tteo  esoratlr*.  Arriving  In  Hovton 

Hlgteway  agaarlaa.  atate  and  Ural,  by  alrpianejaat  night  at  ll.lf  Cm- 


Tateay  waa  knuedkaiely 
! o atari**  tey  G*V< 
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•wrr  * <* 


m to  fta  » r»ll  h< 
m wl  to  »«to«  ito,  to  to- 
M>n  tofcrto  Um  «rto 


f«r 


Six  Men  Swept  Into  Rive| 
At  Contoocook  Are  Savec 


r— **>»■»  r Waite 
laMHan*  teteckod  a Slctet  te  Conor* 
tel*  maralax  aaf  afarta  wor*  beta*  At  ( •»«»«*•■*••» 
aate  to  tertax  Tateey  to  Coo car*  by  ,B|" 

Witte  tte*  opening  mt  hlxteway  J'*". 


1 innlnrr  Mr. 


l«o  *f  fo*d  ateortax** 


■late  aa* 


nil  men  wfrf  . Iin.nn 
Contmvm,k  liver  Story 

their  l««t  i.vrr  Mike  <'..nn.  teh-ptv  r, 

them  »rrf  swept  risked  hi*  Jif.-  t-,  h«n* 

VtrraHoa*.  dan  h*,f  * ^Ho  down  the  A.^xted  stream  . h.ur  t,.  bring  four  . .f  tt,. 

miB|.  hefora  they  wore  pulled  In  ahore  through  th.  -win  wHlrrn  whirl,  h| 

, u.  | . wnkix  °*h,,r  four  > lung  t.>  telephone  <-*pnli4s1  th»  • rnf  Oe0rgv  M^  f 

hi  Mawty  tertax  tte*  tey  hot  there  P"lr*  ^ „e*  Thr  ml*h<p  helped  to  Mf*ty  by  Oeorpo  Jd. 

waa  araftttetei  far  r •*-*-  dktaent  occurred  nm,  the  hean  of  the  n »n  kinn  who  had  to  «wlm  >*rv  t .h.l 

tear*  mrtatei  tea*  aappBa*  im  trmnmH  ^']lcr  **lr*  I- f re  re.rhir.g 

hi  tte*  Baatea  aa*  Mate*  yarte  TW  Inv.Jved  In  thm  arrtdent  It  wn*  , Mi.. 

b*  mf  If  qaraaaary.  It  wm  te  ■*  d w,r*  M'>l--rt  Mean  nrid  Hnli»h  I*..-  i„  met,  pulUd  .1-wn  Mu-  • 

af  *t  tte*  *«acwMr*  *tere*  ,fn»»f..r*  oh.,  ee^  iwrpi  d-wn  »•  . md  n.-nr  d.nth  rt-.m 

There  wm  mtM  n*o*  f*r  rooaorra-  ■tr*«m  nnd  I e ■ lemur*  llurold  p ■ »ur<-  ird  . «hn.w<t|..n 

tteo  *f^ga»Maa  aa  amyjfwU  were  | 

^ ___  . I were  raahkiff  new  stock*  *n*  **ekM«  200  Animals  In  Manchester 

rent  ore  the  he.lh  of  rtt  melhote  to  reke.ee  (ho-e  aaallahl* 

/.Of')  f ’ ' M;  si. 


r teraath  a af  Ite 

Chart**  Howard  teapaa  Mteteee  m*h-  te.  -tewmt*  P— P-  Twt* 
I Hu  I km  *f  all  — e*k-al  reaoarrea  *0  ! were  raahteix  «**w  stock* 
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Strength  of 
Heart,  Back 
Now  Needed 


Hall  Street  Folks  Also 
Need  Money,  as  Homes 
Left  Ruined 


Troops  Guard  Area 

As  Homes  Emptied 


Coal  Tsr.  Mu<l  snd  Dead 
Cattle  Add  to  Victim*’ 
Problem* 


Hopkins  Ignores  Bridges’  Plea 
For  Funds  But  Democrats  Get 
Assurances  Of  Prompt  Action 

New  Hampshire  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee Named  By  Bridges  Maps  Pro- 
grant  of  Coordinated  Rehabilitation 
— Hundred  State  Leaders  Meet  Here 
Tomorrow  To  Plan  Work 

Federal  agen  #a  moves!  t«*1»y  to  de  Jar*  Edgar  r Hirer  of  OonroriJ.  formar 
. . secretary  of  the  state  tax  rommlaalon 

1 lermlne  need  for  \he»r  aid  In  New  , . 

1 and  n->w  sirruthe  ae-retary  of  tha 

H.smp*h.r#  flood  reconstruction.  . New  Mampahire  Savlnga  Hank  asao* 

In  VV»-liinst.,n  s-rr.-irv  Ion.  or  . okaI1,.n  A,,ry  Sfh:||,r  M.nchc* 
ter  f*nrr.i|  manurr  of  the  Public 


11  tl. 


Re  halt,  tuition  effort  a.  0'e-i  i.rhif 

fortitude,  at  eon*  hearta  and  h.v  a a 
not  to  mention  plenty  of  ni'*ne> 
underway  In  the  (ltssl  airicken 
■ treet  sect  I-  n of  Concord  today  | 

Dur.ng  the  nlfcht  the  ewi»::en  M<  r 
rlmacs  river  had  recede  1 fn-m  al.  e* 
cept  a few  hontea  tn  the  l"»ot  P"r 
lion  of  t hla  I -w  area  and  eft  everv^t 
thin*  «:i»\  er«»J  with  thh’w  r-’O’s  of 
Mm  t ,r— from  the  *n*  plant  P'-nd  — 
il  mud  and  a It 

fV  Trav.a  V Purr*-  ■ns'.s  ■ "*n‘  | 

tarv  off!  rr.  a, >ent  tev'il  bouts  In 


Wa- 
der,.! A'  tin*  Puhl  e \\  rk«  I >.-e«"rr 
Him Id  J.  to  airvry  flood 

damage  to  TWA  |fd»cta  nod  other 
public  propertv  \Nh.>  he  explained 
at  a pres*  conference  thi*  l'W.\  had 
pta  lira'lv  no  m.u.cv  f'*"  adl.'.onal 
sliclftcnt*  he  sa!i  i - gi  e* « m*n  plan 
ned  • • In’f  d .re  h'  1*  grir*  n*  nnv 


To  \rimlnl%ter  fund 

• l.t*d  1 '***  at  I !.e 


Servh  • ('ontpanv  r.f  New  Hampahlra; 
f.anrenie  I Whsttemore  of  Pem- 
broke a**. *tant  to  the  president  of  tho 
lioa'o  nan  I Milne  railroad  . Jamea  II. 
l-an^iev  of  t'onrt.rd  ehalrman  of  tha 
state  p, inning  and  i|e\#:^pmtnt  com* 
n'‘"  ii;-M'*r.  Most  Reverend  John  B Pa- 

ter-op n l>  r,f  Manchester.  BLahop 
•■f  the  N*  -v  H impah're  Catholic  Dio 
' «M  • e«e  ri*e*>e  y,  R#  *d  of  Manchester, 
thla  New  Hampshire  d re-vor  of  the  Na- 


ni 


IS 


r*ep 


n on  finds 
k‘  • part: ■ .i- 
n r>  1 t>  . idle 
i -her  T -'si 
at  : ' • 


ns  r 


I 


inrt:  ° A’tomey 
'henev  of  La* 
1 Met; rath,  treaa- 
•y  of  New  Hamp- 


the  >le . a s'  a ’ r d 


mot  ring. 


nth  p*1 


Immediate 
head  of  s : 
barns.  * I' 
firm  d d n 
c*  re.na.se  a e 
Burreugha 


otn;-..i: 

tj'»t  ii' 


vl  Bit. I' 


»d  f-’ 


tear 


!>' 


slreadv  found  de.t  I 
a Mine*  ei'er  i en  1»  r 

arrive  tn  move  • 

• 'v  thti  after  n*-on 

wild  ’ ne  1V1M  w .ts 
ra'.ed  tife-n  to  firnl»h  mm  *■ 

them 

Offer  a Mil  Homes 

The  od  a r.f  dead  anlnu  s a 
li.mmy  tsr  auhatance  »hl  h 
home*,  and  r..\ered  atree  s and  fee* 
gave  off  a at»n-h  ur.hea  • a * I*  t nun  j 
persona  who  wen*  hi  * t v t \e  r I omCs 
this  m-  min.  •«  hrd  din-ige  ne  ( 
«h!'  i e*  eede ! e>cn  *hwlf  w-rat 
fears 

Tn  e#  of  tha  h-e  homes  n Rn»r 
da  * a'reet  had  pe#n  mash'd  away 
<jpl»  the  ba* fared  home*  <»f  A phone* 


First  Meeting 

.•:ve  • held  Ita 

nr  w;»h.n  a few  hojra  af- 
*•  t:'in»nt,  accepted  the  aer* 
e N * ■»  Hampshire  Founda- 
i ••  :u*  and  evaljata  Infor- 
p f T «■«  .n  tn*  l.awvera’ 
the  . rr,.r  of  .\ir*h  Stata 


•jed  or  Page  Six) 


f the  terr  ' 


n:  ed 


» it  direniept 
a I l**t  n r— 


inpelen*  eru.  i 
llampsh  * 


• ’ the  mu 
: he  no 


Sallies  Feed  and 

House  22  Sufferers 


(Continued  on  Paga  Twoi 


r; 

s’  r 


f J 

n pr 


• isr  1 and  fed  mor* 
fferera  In  adl.t.vn  to 
1 • oval  v t.ms.  alnco 

St.'  r,  'n  Army 
»s  |**'r .•  r .*i*  a let- 

• t . i*  w N AdJJ- 
1 s m I t via  v 


Ansioua  Tu  Aid 

Inf*  rmaliott  n.al  tha  Ml’A  panned  (»t 
llni  avium  wae  gained  It  announ-  m 
.od  hv  Mra  Agnea  pjnn.  v ica-cha Lr- j t ,< 


r cht  mot 
i - • d ir.1  ; 
at  the  jn 


man  if  tne  atjte 
misratie  National  t . mm. 
ft */•( - Nee  Hamp'h  fe  as  i 


»•  and  De 


: n a n : 2 
d by  tha 
• Center 
House, 
\im*e  Telia- 
' B w . 

.•  I clothing 
• a!  Individ- 
Nsrd.nl  • 
■'  -i’s  Food 


or  13 

co  c/j 

(XJ  2? 

'C  S 
o 
co  * 


/a.;.*'."  ",  Soucook  Itridgg  On 


he- 

hav»  Buffeted  il.t-  *»  .f  h 

r -tamace  them  s * a.i  d 
Mrs  p.itiii  p. " ni.v  i 'hit 

i ••  n-t  i .inv.ltel  tv  h-  vrrf 
ff).*  m ih  isieM  t | . t s . ' tie  t 


• »t 


II 


D»v  er-F.psom  Road  Gone 


. -wit  on 

•si  rom- 
• reported 


165 


► 


Name  Groups 
For  Study  Of 
NH  Problems 


Sub-committees  to  File 
Repoqjl*  on  Lomcs  in 
Disaster 


Bridges  in  Appeal 

For  Prompt  Action 


No  Company 
Has  Decided 
To  Give  Up 

Present  Plant  of  Brick 
Company  May  Be 
Abandoned 


Lucier  Lauds  Spirit 

Of  Manufacturers 


Situ  New  Hampshire  One  Date  of  Opening  of  Four 
Of  Stairs  Hardest  | Plants  Is  Still  la- 
Hit  certain 


strut  t. ' * ■ 
I fit* -1  mi* 


• rea  to  >.i : on- 
| i v t,„v 


Cor  -crd  a Ind latr.al  plrtura  grow 
brighter  f->dix  *h*n  a check  up  mt 
lu.  • ft  t"t  m an*1  p’.anta.  amplified 

e-j  t v In'-  t -natl  -n  fr.  m the  Chamber  of 

t »»mt> ••  r-*v  diac'.i'icl  that  a*  yet  non* 
tie 

; has  d»  ided  tr>  ajapend  operation*  In* 
,vn  * deflni'*  v aa  a :-eult  r%*.  <l»m»is  by 

r *«•  . last  w e«- k a fl.  • -d 

I ftp  ' :n  on*  r «tan:»  were  Indies- 
. tins  gtx.n  tha*  a plant  might  ba 
nifl- tale  of  the  i >>ncord  Brick 
»v**  ' 1 "tnr*n' . nhp  h .■•►t  hratl'y  6y  thw 
;n  1 fl-d.  aa  .1  tie  present  company  might 


to  , I*' 


• tl-:v 


••d 


l - 


■ U't  a a 


. 1 


m id* 


.ttu»nd  'n»-d  and  its  aaweta 
Hit  d «u  pointed  out 
,je*j  Di|.<  dertai'-n  had  been 


...  t»e  ,n  Serktua  Damage 

. • n a a t i t’X-t  1 • l.-  • ' >•  • .a  is  | | t.ti...ii;r  .it  the  plant . eat  i mated'  at 

,1.  . ^ .|  T-|.fis.|S«  t.t  h.^u  | |.u  '•  ■ -to  i'Med  .nj  iry  to  imp*  rtant 

r . , d • a . I t I -I  .«  : *«»1  l-M  part*  .f  torlnf  machinery  aa 

u-,.  .-•••-  • t: -ii.sp.ir  i„.;;  aa  i-ti  of  hu:)d:nga  awept  down 

1 ,•  ..  , | t • \ • a and  ,.;o  r.vet 

1 ' J.-st  ph  M !.u«  ler  *ev  rvtary  of  th* 

Met  t In  H.ill  Cl-ar.ii-'  T «>f  C*  iintfic*.  reported  ttua 

•j  , , i ' to  c,i,«i^,:!  \ ! .ft-.. ns  he  hull  t:i.k*d  w iht  leader* 

. . , i • • • n - I ;n  • ; rt  s-  rr  i ; i-f  >■•*!.  ndust t tea  ard  had  found 

. . ,.r„  Ha. I a t:»e  > Jte  It  •u*a  at  11  - n..n-  <*f  tl.rtn  > et  read  , t-  uy  that 
1,-x  | ft*  l tlflf  f'Mi'ed  to  *tu.«  Two."  h* 

A:»>  r ltr.d<- s rfairits|w  | 1 wets  pretty  dow n at  the  mouth 

*.>ij r d.nerent  ijninuii-'i  were  prrarnl  I hut  were  at:i;  unde,  ided 
. d . rr  UK  he  nt.i-«t  >*n  lo  dale.  Ml»»  r .a » a check  up  re \ waled  tha*  nmt 
Mvtlr  M I .lit!*  * i • . -i  e-.-nted  the  A .na  ,.-r  ln-l.istr.ea  In  the  c-.iv  hava  a) 
i n Hmltn  I rcaiH  begun  to  op*  rate,  though  not  on 

the  :*•  e»r«i<«  r »m  <H  f.i..  t m*  is!*,  and  that  orhera 
.„  .|-|i>t>a  M Lann’ev  «-f  the  1 1„*  e<|  to  slut  In  period*  of  lima  that 

;••••!  rlevs  .poicn*  com  j \ ut  • n ft  ■ -n  a fc-a  da  \ a to  t w o or  threw 
at,. | I . . it ' r e | U l.l’-tnif  In  n!|  f.i'f*  !t  *ceme<l  th«  t 

to  It-.-  p-  * * »•!•  !•*  -.1  the  lt--a  dr,  • * • n o'  «p;>it  pc*i*nt- 

• Mid  M.i.n»*  i .1 : It  •».!  1.  d.»-  -i'  sc. | s;.«.  * nd  i • 1 1 ,e«  from  getting  hack  to 

j , , IV«  ».  ft'«  l - t i.  !dtv  pcriicr*.  .,.,.n,ai  i.|M*..«Hcin  a*  acx>n  aa  poaalMa. 

|¥>v.v. . i , ,.rV\.»<-  • s»r\  and  the  rill-  i tr  tp*  r »‘.v  pr<'\M*r.  vala  «f  thw 

, s ■ m-  hi  '.  oti.  rod  Sllx « remit h«  repot  ted  they 

At  1 ..  • los  k the  "mm  tier  I in  he.l  mrfr  \s.  rk-ne  tl»etr  full  force  today 

it  the  I . ic 'c  as  *;.|»«ta  of  the  \s.t  »„r  n,p  nret  time  ainca  the  rising  Mwr- 

I limps  hire  t 1 1 

:•  I"  !*•  "r,#‘  « 

i ‘ n tn.ss.oner 


rn»  t l*'.'i 


If 


A*«so-  lit. on  1 here  | ; k t^s-eKr  | their  plant  on  Brldga 

WH*  H'ahway  j*ir,-.t  Thr.^s  feet  of  water  w*«a  rw- 
Kxrtett  and  Kugene  j ,n>r,*d  *t.i;  in  thw  h-iremen*  hut  thW 


i;c 


N.lt 


Hampshire  li.t 
ntil  l.mrucn-  »•  **•  n 
fc  .Vri:  eie.|«ei  -i»  .■  M 
f ace  K.niergenV  y « 
• r n"'  d t-  g.  t "rr  I.. 
in.;  si, ire  . i.n  i>-en. 


.t..r  <>t  iu-,r  and  not  to  . onatltute  a great  btn 


Ml 


, 'r  • 


lie  ..i  tw 


■ I • • 


I 


o . on' 

e to  t istfles* 

Hir*d  ( al’cd  HIMory' 

fim.it  In.;  ’hat  -limn*  from  tba 
iv.M,.d  le  ,i  «•  than  tna  fS.owo 
r<4  I'  eper/pd  the  di*aater  waa 
. r i /•  1 a < h "tot  \ with  ua 
. i . .It  i » n t . • T • ta  of  tha 
• I . • t o . " i ft  I »at 

■ - •»  ' , w ti  not 
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I -if  and  to  CMrk«  Cbul 
daughters  and  to  tote  Oft 
Orvenfleid  Mm  wan  in  ft 
the  week-eml.  The  Otm c fe-Uy  m 
«uc«u  d R A-  F—r—  ud  Mn 
Uh*«a*  ai  A N White's 
Henry  Martin  and  taasUy  of  KJUery 
daw.  vara  Saturday  vtttora  at  C 
% OUbart  v 

Mr  and  Mn  Clyde  Rounds  of  Man- 
Water  w er*  at  thtor  tonne  tore  tor  a 
lew  days  Mat  ntL«Ui  Round*  u 
I recovering  from  a fall  which  he  suf- 
I fervd  while  on  daty  aa  a B AM.  bus 
| operator 

CM  in  9weu  at  Freedom  spam  ibe 

I Week-end  with  his  family  who 
maklnx  thetr  home  here  with 
Swell  s mother  for  a short  dam 
Bernard  Sleeper  of  FrwMtfia 

I with  hla  parent!  during  IM  paat 

while  Mrs  Bleeper  wm  rutting  friend a 
in  Rhode  Island 

Chester  Ackerman  and  family  of 
Lacoru*  were  Sunday  visitor*  In  town 
A meeting  of  local  World  War  Vet- 
eran* was  held  at  Use  home  of  Earf 
Rounds  on  Monday.  The  object  of  me 
meetfhg  was  to  stimulate  Interest  in 
veteran  and  patriotic  affairs 
Walter  Beechman  and  Richard  Miner 
recently  enlisted  as  members  of  Battery 
H me  Franklin  unit  of  the  New  Hamp- 
sh.re  National  Guard 
Janice  Pearsons  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  la  spending  a steak's 
vacation  at  her  home  here. 

Word  eras  received  fAv  Thursday 
night  of  the  death  in  Florida  of  Mrs. 
Hazel  Staele  The  news  das  a great 
shock  to  her  many  mends  here  Mrs 
Steele  was  before  her  marriage  Miss 
Haael  Worden,  a native  and  girlhood 
resident  of  this  town. 

Du«  to  weather  conditions  the  local 
schools  were  cloeed  last  Thursday 
Mr  and  to  William  Miner  o< 
Franklin  and  George  Miner  of  Perts- 
mouth  were  recent  guests  at  the  home 
of  Fred  Mlom. 

Walter  Perry  is  seriously  ill  wKh 
pneumonia  s',  his  home  Miss  Muriel 
Whvnot;  R N and  Mrs  John  Udan 
R N are  attending  him 
Mr  and  Mrs.  E Harry  Land  berg  of  | 
porchester  sere  at  their  home  here 
on  Sunday 

Harry  Severance.  Jr.,  ape  Kooert 
Wright  recently  spent  Several  days 
with  fn*o<M  in  South  Braintree  and 
Wine  beater.  Maas. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Edward  Wtlooa 
Dover  spent  the  week-end  with  Mrs. 
WUfOT  mother  Mrs.  E.  C Smith  and 
Mr  Smith. 

Mrs  Edward  Amadea  recently  spent 
.several  days  with  relative*  In  Coo 
cord 

Miss  Jean  LAben  la  confined  to  her 
home  with  chicken-pox 
Mrs  Charles  Cwtitn  ia  staying 
town  for  the  week  as  the  guest  of 
Mr*  Floyd  Rounds 
%lw  town  of  uui  was  bard  hit 
the  recent  flood  Thursday  aa 
waters  of  the  Prmigewaaaet  river  c 
Unued  to  na*  the  town  became  entirety 
cut  .off  from  tj]  direction*  Thursday  j 
nurht  a flood  alarm,  was  sounded  and1 
all  resident*  wete  told  to  be  ready  1 
:o  leave  thetr  homes  At  the  farm  of 
Ai-son  FoMer  13  head  of  stock  were  j 
dragged  from  the  bam  with  water 
reaching  their  necks  The  Christian 
church  hall  m .iooded  ruining  mane 
riuurf.  and  piano  The  home  of  j 
M r-  Effle  Dearborn  was  flooded  and . 
ihe  ive  iU<-k  had  to  be  removed  from  \ 
the  premise*  For  manv  anxious  hours  I 
the  people  feared  -h*l  Bristol  dam 
miKi.1  m>f  wav  The  HU1  ■ San  bom  ton  I 
bi...ce  ,i  danger  for  aome  unve 

a>  :.t  -fie  hr 'i  lime  sines  the  bridge,' 
-eb'i  • in  1014  the  water  rwached  ! 
it.-  • vei  ot  me  bridge  Donald  Jones  J 
Star  Route  mail  carrier  by  a hard ' 
trip  on  snoasiior*  .ter  the  hiUs  to  the  ! 
• esi  of  ih*-  «>«n  whs  able  to  get  flrat  j 
Cla.u  man  n and  out  of  ta*m  With1 
sirknev.  u.  :an  there  were  many! 
anamu.*-  moimr.l  knowing  that  it 
iM.d  be  all. os-  unpoaalbie  for  any' 
d.cinr  T..  i ei  here  At  the  deata  of  I 
Mr-  Stirah  Dickerson  the  undertaker  I 

|'ia<:  '<•  br  i onveved  to  town  by  boat  j 
•ml  ' -ir  "»-u*‘  3a(urdaT  the  water 
receded  v »h.i'  bv  8 p m raffle  was 
. iff.'  <1  ,if  r Route  3A 


11 

ebasf  the  toothgtiM  wfcMfe  war*  kuQt 
foe  the  play  they  gave  Iftfdl  9 It 
was  also  voted  k>  make  Umsb  Ugtoi  ths 
property  of  ths  church  tn  apprwriAtisB 
of  the  —pprn  of  ths  ad  ups  who  — d» 
ll  posstMs  for  tbs  — P«— » » 
•am  thetr  way  to  the  TBMn  v^aafsr- 
ence  Next  Sunday  rrenjag  Miss  Ruth 
Ooahy  will  be  the  ^sahsr 

At  the  Sunday  evening  church  serv- 
ice the  aerie*  of  La—  studlc*  on 
Passion  Week  oonttoa—  with  Thurs- 
day Friday  OsUs— im  and  the  Jbv-i 
tray  ml  The  Rtoflral  background  fw 
study  u found  ia  Matthew  RIMt, 
Mart  14  K &L  Luke  ff  R-B.  and 
John  1*1-11 

Mr  Yaagie  —wot  Monday  vrsmag 
and  all  day  Tuesday  In  Concord  bi  * 
missionary  citato  far  Re w Hampshire 
ministers  — on— Fid  by  ths  Ouugivp* 
Uonal  -Christian  Comfwteocw 


The  Friendly  Church  with  the  Open 


Broadcast.  Friday  t-3  JO  p m.  over  I 

wum 

ftunday.  10  4*.  Brv  L E Alexander  I 
of  Franklin,  the  old  fashioned  Mat  hod-  f 
1st  preacher  wW  be  our  gwmt  — M 
far  this  servtos  Make  your  pUns  now  1 
to  be  present  for  you  win  surety  enjoy  | 
a message 

12  ec  Brotherhood  and  Sun 
school  srislooa 

M A happy  pveiung  service  with! 


d*v.  o-HJtag  : tie  recent 
: '.«>•,  thr  towr.  OUn  Ad- 
• inr  rU  Willed  nearly 


1*  _ 
Tuesday  T M p.  m.  Trs yar  Chengs*  | 
Things  Why  hoc  ittmd  your  nsfgti-  | 
borhaod  prayer  circle  tonight  r 
Friday.  ft-VM  p m Tuns  la  WIJPfH  | 
tor  a happy  bail  hour  l 
our  M— h Quartette  Kiddies  Cft—IN  | 
and  a reeltatkosi  by  Mias  I 
ward 

Friends  will  be  interested  to  know  | 
that  for  the  past  nil*  months  our  *»- 
erage  Sunday 
been  »J4.  or  a general  average  of  I 
r r Tor  each  mw  Ow  if— 1 
show  that  by  actual  count  3.743  —opto  I 
havi  attended  our  chtarrh  aarvtoaa  tor-  " 
tag  the  past  * months.  Ttda.  of  mar 
doean  i inriude  our  Ran  day  who 
midweek  or  other  spertol  wnks 
pastor  1 wuh  to  thank  you  all  Isr  1 
heart)  cooperation  and  loyal  — ppt 
you  haw  given  to  your  Christian  | 
church 

SARAH  KUZAMTM  DICKERSON  1 

Mrs  Sarah  Elizabeth  Manrllj  Dicker - 
■on  of  Hill  passed  away  Friday  after- 1 
noon.  March  l3Uf  IMt.  at  tbg  I 
of  her  daughter  Mrs  Ben  L.  Blake,  t 
with  whom  toe  has  heed  for  many  I 
vears  Rhe  had  been  ta  01  health  for  I 
many  years,  but  pneumonia  was  the  1 
direct  —use  to  her  «' 

Mrs.'  pkekerson  wag  barn  at  Them-  [I 
3rd.  l*ao.  the  daughter  of  II 
Kh  and  Sara  ( Whitney i |[ 
to  her  early  years  she  taught  ■ 
a time  and  Nov  14th.  1*71. ' 
married  to  Frank  Oarland 
Dicta—,  and  thev  made  their  home' 
at  DleReraon  Rill  In  the  woatero  pan 
of  thr  town,  for  many  years  Bhe 
lived  in  Hill  for  a period  of  86  year*,  j 
She  was  a member  of  the  Christian . 
church  of  KlU  Canter. 

During  her  long  lllneas . she  was 
given  constant  sod  tender  ran  by  bar 
chlldrem.  and  bar  great  patience  and 
chrerfutneft*  over  the  kmg  period  of 
vuflertng  wa*  * souroa  of  inaplraUon 
to  all  who  knew  her 
She  I*  survived  by  two  daughters 
to’  B L Blake  and  Mrs  Sarah  Wil- 
der and  one  son  Harris  C Dickerson, 
ail  of  HU1  Aiso  a slstar.  Mils  Wwnma 
Merrill  of  Thor  n ton  and  fl  re  grand - 
rluldren.  Mrs  Robert  Minora.  Bam. 
Vt . Mrs  B q L, add.  Ma  oh  asset,  u 1 . 

N Y . Mr*  William  Fbrrwst.  ThseUs 
N Y . Mrs  Frederick  Hot  brook  Keene 
and  Theodore  8 Dicker soo  Hill  and 
ten  tfreat  grande hUdren. 

Funeral  venue*  were  held  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  Christian  church.  Rev 
Arthur  A Richard*  of  Franklin  of- 
ficiated sullied  br  Rev  R W W.l- 
Ibmv.  Rev  L H Yeagle  of  Kill  and 
Rev  R o Thompson  of  WIT  u Duets 
wej<  uidg  b)  Mr-  Dana  8 Rounds 
and  Clayton  K Ea  on  with  Mr*  A N 
White  m mcuparusi  TTierr  were  many 
beai.  ilut  floral  tribute*  The  schools 
and  I-  ..miii-ns  piacet  closed  during  the 
fUln  U The  body  was  placed  In  ihe 
'■'".b  •'  PlvA'iin!  HU]  cemetery  burial 
>n  !»ick- 


H 


n- 
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n,,,,fc!Se»t  to  All  FRANKLIN  IS  RECOVERING  FROM  MOST 
«-<*=aw-  . DISASTROUS  FLOOD  IN  ITS  HISTORY 

mma  Mlonr  uaue  that  gifts  

Wf  — to  Uj  1*1.  win  ta  T»-  Mills  are  Rdwuminf  Operations.  Home*  are 

U to*  IKnklln  NlMMi 

I.  _ *L  y1”  M acrtborr  Being  Made  Ready  For  Occupancy 

to  Franklin  Obijptm  a R c.  ud  by  7 

ry  ■ i T***  ftoo<5  »«  PrankHc  br gen  to  show  is  on  Laconia  and  Concord  when  the 

^.,i.  *ttj  CTgmbuUd  |Jcn#  a/  » 1^- up  Friday  morning  J tone*  from  Cambridge  had  gone  a*  far  . 

-ZT*-.  i Water  to  to*  rmUnmwt  river  at  a.  pooito  A ro»  bant  was  used  to . 

ommSliT tto.  fn*  the  * 14  Turtoay  sf.ernooh  and  mflb* 

■sm.  M_  >>_  ■ - — ..  - IflBi  truck*  twinging  mail  began  to  arrive  at 

ill  cmto^bbto  ^ 2 rtl*  *" J**  r*lun**ni  10  the  Franklin  poeto«ee  T*«  road*-- 

r00'7:  11  w**  MtoDtoiotO  today  at  *rr1v«  more  frequently  The  mtffc  , i^g  ,— ,f  - ay  toe  pralth  Tre* 

Oonmd  have  resumed  operations  Th*  PuQa-  ^..w^  ca  ol  L— to  Mato . of 

which  John  Partem  tarwmely  of  Frank 
i i*  cw>«  of  llir  ovwn,  rtaclad  Ol* 
It  w*j  on*  od  to*  tore— 

If  mm  w-  . _ i — wwtlu  n«  coating  to  town  II  could* V 

Zor  am  ban  VMM  given  toU  Weak  ’ Up  Am  poor  not  rt ached  by  toe  flood,  turn  to  aito  reach  the  rear  entomaoa  to 

The  Rotary  Ckto  votod  1100  for  toe  U [ranking  butWtog  frost  Church  strata  but 

a*rrtoe  Oaauntttse.  TliaMy.  The  Franklin  14 Oh  bar*  started  with  managed  to  make  it  train  tor  Franklin 

I Other  pniwi  gifts  bare  tblbeahifta  and  la  running  nlgbt  and  turn  iidr  Thu  truck  was  Hiked  to 

been  reoetrad  and  many  more  are  a- 1 dag  Npu  mill  Martad  ■*  Tnaadsy  capacity  with  mail  coating  front 

proud  l morning  tor  main  portion  at  (hr  piaal  tooth  md  It  wta  headed  tor  W 

fluliowaj  at  to*  . 


I lhal  all  itiimij  noinwua  in  new  way  MtUe.  where  p— (hr  moat 
I Hamptaure  will  be  umd  in  Mew  eyrie—  dam agr  of  to#  gotirr  tn 

I Hampshire  tide  area  took  place,  has  etartad  tip  la 

I _ Two  check*  tag  tlW  rach  — d one  p^jOto portion  ot  Um  plant  above 

d by  toe  flood. 

re  atartad  with 
■tog  nlgbt  and 

ito  Tusaday 


totribuied 


plant  above  uuclu  < 


■ with  MMs  Myrtle  Flanders  of  Concord, 
tonal  repeats— ve  of  toe  Red 

■ Crom  tn  New  Hampshire  m regard  to 
1 rehabilitation  at  damaged  heme  tn 

nbMn 

ocal  Mad  Qaa  official*  today  ea- 
rned MFtoNba  ef«  toe  t&m  of  , 
toy  and  corporation  of  the  Rap-L 
church  tn  aBowtng  their  rar leapt 

■ church  room*  to  be  used  by  the  Rad! 

I Cram. 


.8. 


Uf-I 


Plea* 

Anyboc  had—  Rmhurc  to  pin 
■ toe  Rad  Cbum.  atadm  get  tn  U 
| with  Mra  M.  / Mevlim.  Warner 
lobe*  two  baby  dnbga.  blfh  chain, 
la  waM  baitar  and  a rafitgwalur 


Saffieway  MMi  Ota*  at  left;  Sabo  way 


' lor  the 


■fram  I N to  l 


|PMtp*a*4  W Tonight  w’mT  “ 

»»f  T**urrW  Night  £• 

I -run  ud  > lit  i u»  fiiiin  h u UMvbt  u» 


adtaha  latamht  in ' r"*ittotng  opera t ton*  tost  were  inter- 
rupted by  Wedneeday  night  * flood 
Tuesday  night  the  mill  on  toe  north 
side  of  the  river,  formerly  the  Walter 
Aiken  mill,  started,  up  so  toai  toe  en- 
ure plant  waa  onoe  atore  running 
W Kd  wards  eatimated 
i toe  miD  done  by  the 
at  least  tlOjOM. 

I.  _ . . _ . It  Is  thought  that  it  win  be  a week 

taberl  triad  at  Mm  Pen  tot  Junior  Wkfh  before  the  Buliowty  Mills  will  be  able 

Mefeaal  DbMtab  • tt  Pd*  rato  Pkrt-  ^ raeumo  producilsn  In  full  The 
fm  aM  FWdag,  Wba  peMponad  be-f  carding  machinery  waa  badly  damaged. 
•MW  of  *b*  PM. . % will  be  glton  Suroi  at  tha  tuU  faahlaatd  krmtlag 
“ "l  ***  Mtar  machtnee  base  Man  atartad.  Thaar 

W*  Tbbgew-  erry  valuable  and  latrteate  machtom 
k tajtae  fed  Ohm  were  mead  by  the  prompt  work  on  to* 
pket  af  Wgptapeaa.  Tha  aigibii  were 
1 to  fe  ctaaaed  fed  graaaad  to  prevan  t nsat. 
1 — MW  the  wort  atartlng  as  aoon  as  the  water 
s emw*r  «w*y  «aa  aMaad  or  i had  gone  down  enough  to  allow  tor 
n Otar  to  make  a feed  showing  nte„  to  enter  the  room  Tb*  stock 
tar  stferm  to  hatg  tan  fed  Cram  room  was  ruined  by  to*  Read  and 
• 1 ■*'.  much  easily  stock  Wto  damaged  A 

Pgtopgptol  number  of  raara  flUad  wKh  goods 

floated  down  the  ktyer 

» tL  tlm  — i tit,  Wgrt  **  reatortag  the  Mftckfs  areas 
lilL " to  tokbi  torward.  Flooded  home*  are 

W»  Ij  * . -ummnap^t>etog  1->4t  ^ 

irf-T*  Mmjmaag  uraaos#  er  to  rrowfei  n w«h  tha  board  of 
pasp  wisstogm  Haalth  rgtas  Chemteah  far  fdalat- 

a rt  tar-  mg  are  fwsdahad  Uwough  tha  feard 

IRffirf  CrgRl  fanAlfe  , Ot  MaalW  The  polic*  have  , 


River  Junction  and  paatodtaas  b 
here  and  there.  Nearly  half 
load  waa  for  Franklin  and  Mm 

office  force  tn  tbka  city  sub 
beavers  to  get  toe  mall  ready  I 
livery  Wednesday  morning 

One  of  tha  more  arrtowa  effi 
the  flood  waa  the  washing  out 
stone  ptrr  and  too  other  ptan 
covered  bridge  on  Use  Prato 
Tilton  brswilt  near  FgrakUn  J 
Thu  brtdgt wmssad  %i  krato 
ing  freight  t#  the  Franklin 
depat.  It  win  not  to  safe  fa 
uotQ  atodu  ffipalrg  are  mads. 

Tales  af  hirst—  bare  basn 
gmfUy  yulfito jra.lta  fend, 
man  said  that  Wl—  dpsa—  aad 
man  saved  Ward  O—  by  » h< 
wo*  at apt—  saad  tmga  at  Mm  I 
man  FaAs  dam  Ii  waa  — —all 


empty  bag  La  Ptonklm  waa  secured  tar 
— tn  vartoas  place*  The  b^*  to 

»*«d  pieced  tn  the  rear  of  Um  Capitol 
Theatre,  without  much  quean un  m 
Oemral  straet  from  a mack  mart  m 


—*e  >.isi  a_u  laahe  Paohaa—  aad  tasdoy 

S*S SiTC  “•  ~-c- ---^5 

■ ~ MM*  JJJJ  JJJ  M thu  w 


was  as 

—•  *rmmj  tolm  l.rttof 
I fe  local  todme  afekd  ban—  fee 
s—a  from  —to  M—  ea  a—  aa 


m*4  Brtffiki^r  KaiMfiB  j 

rank  j hauebawrd.  ddtakal  waath- 
ib  sower  repel*  tbs  toial  totafall 
—rah  up  to  Msrap  -to  as  im 
has.  fee  svs.rgge  fe  the  anUra 

I month  * 1*3  Inch**  Tim  March 
record  has  already  'waa  broken  the 

winfall  sc  tar  tome  more  than  lalCe 

. • wh.d*  «.«.»  ' 
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NEW  HOME  TOWN 

% 

B*f  jolut  Q.  Goytflumll 


ONK  f rusty  evening  last  f*ll  about  all  the  resi- 
I dents  of  Hill.  Nr*  Hampshire.  left  their  or* 
homes.  Thry  mad*  their  may  over  newly  sur- 
faced. wind  inf  street*.  with  the  full  mopn  shining 
through  the  Ixrehea.  to  the  new  town  hall  with  the 
illuminated  rupola  that  ran  he  seen  as  far  as  Tilton, 
thirteen  miles  away  All  afternoon  the  Ladies  Circle 
the  newly  united  Congregational -Christ tan  and 
Chrimian  churches  had  Iwen  busy  in  the  chroraium- 
bedTeked  basement  kitchen,  fettinf  ready  for  the 
monthly  Ijsked-besn  supper  cold  meats,  baked 
beans,  relishes,  hot  rolls,  coleslaw.  preserves  and  . 
park  lea,  pies,  rakes  and  coffee;  all  you  can  eat  for  a 
quarter  Q 

Bel  ore  thry  seated  themselves,  they  stood  behind 
their  chairs  with  bowed  heads  while  their  past or 
gave  humble  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  certain  material 
mimrlea.  Aa  the  prayer  ended,  little  Ua  White. 
apry  for  ail  her  eigMy-two  years,  struck,  up  Old 
Hundred  on  the  antiquated  parlor  melodeon  that 
has  to  do  until  the  new  church  is  built.  One  and  all 
opened  their  throats  and  praised  God  from  whom 


all  b leakings  flow.  No  < r»e  jw 
doubt  t^iey  meant  it. 

It  is  characteristic  of 
everything  is  bflM»dHtt  r 
they  should  thank  thdtA  a 
nurh  as  sixty-odd  mode  S 
white  homes  in  pieti 
built  those  horns » for 
from  anyone,  but  they 
must  Have  had  a land 

Two  years  afi 
-came  poking  aro  nd 
strung  along  the  (plain 
on  the  bank  pf  tl 
forebears  at  Aland  of 
176  ysars  ago.  1 ford 
control  dam  pas  o be 
miles  do1 
would  tjo’ 

all  but  Wiped  off  he  mg  a 
waters  of  the  Mel  imacl  go 
ffooded  fsfhcsns 


hen 


■ 1W  THE  EMTVMDHY  EVENING  PO$T  hr  Frmmk 


? 

■ woTtl 


could 


where 
. that 
i«  nki  things, 
ul gi  Ammg 
I Ml*|  TSay 
mM  rig  i o help 
“1-U-  pi  tl  God 


mi  * an  I a half 

$|*s 

Hi  , ft  % Br» 
— >d  waters 

:*ts 

k II  wait  b. 


iAr* 


w 


I 

But  the  living  village 
burned  or  drowned.  M« 

-«*ven  families  that  liv« 
urv  up  on  the  hill*  in 
Fresh-painted  homes 
Gutters  stand  along 
iprurs^.  birches  and  sli 
Every  family  owns  its 
more  residences  will 
W>nng . Another  arsre  of  4oU  have 


thb  ibruHDMr  tvtiri wc  r n 


Hill  haan 
than  bat 
together  ii 
modern. 

Ith 


U»en  wrecked, 
of  the  eighty- 
tb*  old  town 
village, 
roofs  and 


dn  lou  kli  half 
wn  home  1 Half  a dosen 
up  and  fccypied  coma 


■t+t 


ve  been  bought  by 
families  Who  got  jittery  gnd  moved  tb  lAtger  towns 
as  statrbam  df  vtsi- 


I them  wi 
which,  tti 


Last  summer  and  fall 
tors  to  the  new  village, 
assert . enjoy*  ever* 
a jail.  A Detroit  < 
taught  two  of  the 
wimmers  theie  until 
i hey  II  became  permanent  resident 
arv  pricing  I6ts  that  are  gll  held  by 
Improvement  Assoriatioh,  In*..  and 
plus  the  price  of  improvements, 
association  holds  land  eta  ugh  for  1 
Reborn  Hill  is  no  ready -made  coll 
tauaen  of  the  so-<attad  nidel-town 
up  « ith  tiovernmagft  IlgAa.  It's  rut 
lies  who  live  in 
money.  No  two 


bought  by 

towns. 

wma  i ' 

its  re4rt4)ts  proudly 
irt,  noise  and 
professor!  add  his  wife 
and  will  spend  the 
professor  | retires.  Then 
Many  others 
Hill  Village 
sold  at  cost 
improvement 
kits. 

•tk>n  of  typed 
ibiagr.  put 
it  the  fami- 
by  them  Vith  their  own 
alike,  thpugh  all  are  of 


or  rati 

itaJ  M 

»y  y*  I 

id  hre  s 


Colonial  design.  Kahh  family  has  buut  an  it  pleaaed, 
■sibject  only  to  reasonably  restrict kw*.  The  highest- 
pneed  home  in  the  village  coat  teas  than  $6000,  the 
cheapest  about  $2500.  Aterage  cost  baa  beet  about 
£l8uo  for  house  and  lot.  the' latter  kccou^ting  for 
from  $150  t,o  •$2f>o  of  the  total.  (The  villagers 


received  from  the  Federal  (Government  only 
was  paid  thlrm  for  their  condemned  hofneai 

Thgl  it's  s planned  village  is  evident  tq 
visitor  at  fifst  glance.  The  first  thing  the 
selectmen  djd  was  to  go  do*  n to  the  siaf*  ca 
and  arranges  leave  of  absence  for  the  Stjatel 
ning  Board V ace  engineer,  and  hire  hiin  ft* 
iatenral.  Hp  planned  a village  with  wig# 
following  the  contours  of  the  terrain,  a Hvig 
ter  of  town  Jiall.school  and  church,  fronted)  >; 
park  with  « reflecting  pool  that  mirrorsthe  bfi 
ings;  added  playgrounds  for  the  children,  a 
realion  park  for  everybody,  a separated 
district,  public  strips  behind  the  lota  fur 
and  telephone  wires,  a town  where  no  one 
ever  have  tocraas  the  main  highway  forgi 
And  the  peqple  of  Hill  built  it. 

The  ntost)  astonishing  thing  a taut  Hill  la 
there’s  not  dnejpngle economic  excu»fi 
ence.  Wheel  me  needle  and  giaaa-cutt 
that  had  he|n  old  Hill's  support  for  neatly  a 
fury  moved!  out  in  1932,  and  the  chaif  far 
| that  succeeoed  it  folded  a few  years  Istkr.  4 
efs  go*  out-V-urwn  jobs,  and  Hill  liedame  a! 
room  settlement  except  for  Selectman  E< 

A made  ns  drutch-snd-esne  factory.  emp(4 
five  avrkemt  But  all  kept  on  living  in  Hill.t  ru- 
ing back  and  forth  to  work. 

A strange*  winders  w hy.  when  t He  dae»  bu^lefa 
came  in.  the  people  of  Hill  didn't  collect  for  1 
property  »n<  movie  away  to  the  towns  where 
earn  a living-  Open  almost  any  front  cfck*  it 
new  Hill  and  you  And  a hint  of  the  answer. 


I 


far  .< 


SSMs  In 


m,  f—  — 1 

MilMi  Ihs  in  Mi  II 


• •/tyfmit 


•h*j>  ol  ami 
thtiitryt 
of  iripm 
ihrf)  fata 


■ova  i, 

Chr)*. 

(Piei  a way  as 

' ; jOv»  thy 


for 
fatorttp  tl 
to  Cbta 
advised 
tt 


Charles  W 
ot  exactly 

xt 


tie  lor,  al  yw»  «■%*(»  r. 

*.  thjnm.'  •*<?"  1 mk  I 

1 kW.  “ It’,  «**y  «r~ *- 
t'a  , Utlk  Ukr  to 
t . Btft  Um  POopto  a 
i Mrtjr  tin 


naMn 

Uii,  i tm 

Uahi(M  h i 
WI  k • prM  «k> 

knw',  end  to  he  o<  he.  Op*  I 
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*»■■*!<  to  oil  outokk-  MtUrv  looked 
titm  th*  A—  u4  mxb  ftfMnl  ar- 
WWb  Uh  family  am 
hM§  frM  th*  hiHhff*  emrtory  the 
hm—  m in  *»■!■  pto  ardw.  and  the 
putry  wafl  atorkal  Then  the  family 
was  Wft  aka*. 

“ Bang  a good  neighbor  mean*  know 
i®g  whao  pnpk  want  to  be  alooe,  just 
aa  auwh  aa  kaeertag  when  they  need 
aaid  lira.  Dana  Rounds,  a mem- 
bar  pi  the  atata  Wgialature  from  the 
district. 

That  baa  been  simply  routine  neigh - 
hortinem  in  Hifl  from  the  day  it  was 
wltled-  In  the  new  village  last  fall  Ed 
and  lira.  A made  n awl  the  boy*.  Henry 
and  Bobby,  all  came  down  with  the  flu 
at  the  amt  time.  A nurse  waa  brought 
up  from  Franklin,  butpbe  found  every - 
At  control  when  dm  got  there  — 
hbora  cooking  invalid  food,  others 
i at  the  bomb  and 
the  patients.  

“Ah  yoo  ha  veto  do  to  rally 
the  whole  town  la  togst  mrk. " 
mid  Ed  Anmfen.  “When 
you’re  better  you'll  And  the 
refrigerator  fuA  of  food.” 

la  jurt  oaa  activity  the 
fefei  of  Hill  couldn't  sat  to- 
gether They  had  two 
church**.  “Huh!  Const ega- 
tionsl -Christian  Church  and 
Chrauisn  Church,”  uaorted 
owe  oi  the  elders.  “The  only 
difference  atwirt  pa  ia  that 
they  sing  David’s  Psalms 
and  we  nag  the  Paahna  of 
David.” 

The  Hill  VtSage  Improve- 
ment Asportation  Axed  the 
rhurrh  matter  when  they 
planned  the  new  village.  In 
the  «Me  cantor  they  hft  room 
for  only  one  church.  Govern- 
ment payments  for  the  old 
churches  wil  farnidl  cash  to 
start  building  the  new  one. 

But  there’ll  be  no  circulat- 
ing of  subscription  Uats  to 
complete  it.  Hill  dtinana 
shell  out  fraaty,  taka  pride  la 
never  having  failed  to  nmke 
their  quota  on  any  drive, 
hut  they  have  their  own 
method  oi  doing  it.  Right 
in  the  middle  of  moving  into 
their  new  homes  they  were 
hit  by  a ninety -dollar  quota 
for  the  L’SO  dnye.  The 
kitchen  ia  the  basement  of 
the  aew  town  hall  wasn't  ready  yet, 
but  the  ladlea  organised  three  suppers 
and  paid  off  the  quota. 

That's  the  Hul  village  system  of 
fund  raking.  They  donate  most  of  the 
food,  prepare  it,  aarva  it  and  pay  to  aat 
it.  and  call  the  gram  income  profit  It 
— t very  bud —Bilks,  but  it's  fun. 
Ia  tha  ban— ant  of  thb  nsw  town  hall, 
wbaee ai future” loads**  wdl  bespread. 

they’ll  be  able  to  — t 166  comfortably . 

Cum  r re  to  as  o/Cmmmp 

In  H1U.  neighbor!.— a Mat  baaed 
upon  wmilarrty  at  background  or  paei- 
' * “ \ White, 


aoo  an  antique  doalrr.  Dana  Chj 
an  arth*.  atj  placing  i i tenor  wood  1 
Run  dwoukh  the  n at  of  the 
earner*  aa 4 ooe  fl a Is  i 
makers  and  ddfiad 
body  hss  ikore  then  a eornfa 
coma,  and  comforts  don't  oam> 
high  in  tha  New  Ha  npahhe  hflla 
body  h exactly  poo  . though  all 
known  tough  aledgu  g.  Some  of 
got  enough  for  their  old  places  to 
|pr  the  new.  But  nbany 
I the  valley,  got  w t a cent  for 
4>rced  to  move,  aa  I have  built 
aew  places  on  FHAlffuarantefd 
gagea  Only  a handful  felt  i 
contract  for  flniahpd  home*, 
have  dona  their  dwn  pain 
graded  their  own  l*wna  Two 
sail  their  cars  and  arrange  to  be 
bock  and  forth  to  their  jobs  by 
hors,  to  taring  it.  All  in  all, 


t before-  Christmas  of 
wrre  left  outside  that 
laj  move  e%  ri  U>  the  big 
■beJ  the  stree  - Fred  Clark, 
the  State  P aiming  Board, 
hand  jo  tall  theft  +f  the  hurdle* 
lo'be  topped  to  build 
One  after  the  other, 
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tioa-  T »k»  ort  ,wrttii  AJbart 
funaarty  • ntjr  babi.  bat  > Hill 
■brtBU  lor  • MMi^w  pariod. 
uvd  /oat.  Tod  DMmda.  n»liv»  tor. 
who  taa  [imd  all  bis  Ide.  Ed  Amoden 
mafcaa  mm  ud  trvtrb—  Dtu 
Hid,  and  CTUHm  Wllkrd  aianafr  , 
ttrrtm  autfciaa  ta  franMta  Alteon/ 


present  the  usual  cross  section  of 
England  small -town  humanity, 
tha  addition  of  a greater  solidarity 
viewpoint,  a determination  not  tdlbe 
forced  out  of  their  cboaea  way  of  iv 
mg. 

The  quality  of  courage  runs 
HUL  They  needed  it  to  build  the 
town.  Selectmen  John  If  usa, 

Dicks—  and  Ed  Amsden  don't 
who  first  thought  of  buiTamg  a 
village  Neither  4am  Town  <|frrk 
Dsn  RouiKkorGsorgsEiaffll  A-«i 
dent  of  the  improvement  aaoocia 
" Like  moat  things  that  build  sp 
small  aammmmttyr  Ed 
lievaa,  “ this  started  over  hack 
in  the  line  waiting  for  mail  at  tl 
ofWce.g oiag ha—  frum  ehugrh i 
day  We  had  to  build  a new  vil 
move  away.” 

However  R started,  tha  kh 
crystal  Need  whsa  the 
old  Hill  moved  ttoo* 


pa  jgroup  via  determined  tf  to*  thg  t|i 
ith  (throS|hJ  H*H*y  *ad  the  .Villagers  k 
oi  fthat  flrat  rgeating  when  M asUlei 
Umg  a proAt.  came  i 
»d.  V«n-ta«r 
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tows,"  a canny  Villager  warned.  ' 1 
want  to  build  the  new  villagp  aa  much 
as  toiyone,  but  1 caq't  afford  to  pay 
twidp  the  taxes  I am  now."  That  was  a 
tough  wet  blanket  to  toss  a*de. 

Down  to  Concord  went  the  select 
mad,  officers  of  the  improvement  ae- 
aogiption  and  leading  eitiaena  to  see  the 
legislature.  A bi|l  providing  for  turn- 
ing pver  lands  tq  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  flood -control  project  was 
m committee. 

What  Unity  Can  Do 

“This  is  only  the  first  of  several 
projecta,”  the  men  of  Hill  told  the  law- 
malfra.  ” Makt  of  the  rural-town  tax- 
able values  are  m the  valleys.  1/  you 
don’t  reimburse  them  for  tax  losaen, 
you're  going  to  wipe  out  towns  every 
time  a darn  ia  built.”  The  committee 
I turned  them  down,  but 

Publisher  James  Langley,  of 

the  Concord  Monitor,  threw 
its  strength  behind  the 
villagers. 

The  committee  reconsid- 
ered and  the  legislature 
passed  the  bill,  with  a clause 
reimbursing  any  town  ao  hit 
for  lost  taxes  up  to  $0000  a 
year,  for  five  yewra. 

Man,  we  did  some  plain 
and  fancy  lobbying  down 
there,”  says  Select  man  Dick- 
erson. 

Straight  through  tba  oen- 
i?r  of  the  new  village  ran  a 
Public  Service  Corporation 
high-tension  power  line,  ft 
would  have  to  be  moved,  and 
the  power  company  de- 
manded 18000  for  the  job. 
The  embattled  villager* 
moved  in  on  the  corporation 
officer*  and  laid  down  a bar- 
rfge  of  argument  to  save  tha 
1 8000  that  would  be  needed 
building  the  aew  town. 

1 legislators,  businessmen  and 
big  users  of  power  backed 
their  demands.  After  a week 
or  ten  daya  under  gre.  the 
company  threw  Up  its 
hands. 

“We’ve  gAt  work  to  do 
around  here,  and  w*  eap't  do 
it  with  the  w hole  —to  on  our  ; 
necks,”  the  manager  aaid. 

” Kind  us  a right  of  trmy  and 
we'll  move  the  lips.’* 

Ted  Dickerson  and  John  Huse  pre- 
setted then)  with  a right  of  w«y  over 
wild  lands  4 mile  or  ao  from  the  new 
vilage  site. 

In  th*  center  of  the  i0w  village  site, 
covering  many  acres,  stobd  a moimtain 
of  humesuM  lumber,  put  there  by  the 
Federal  timber-salvage  organisation. 

Move  It!**  scoffed  the  head' timber 
salvager , when  Ted  Dickerson  jumped 
■ * him  in'  hi*'  Manchaater  office  Wh>  . 

mgn,  before  the  red  tape  could  be  un 
» wnund  your  town  will  he  under  w ater 
If 'budding  your  village  depends  upon  I 
moving  that  turn  her,  I pom  you’d  | 
ter  forget  the  whole  ^ mg.  ” 

wrong  PtNiaher  lang 
hi*  Monitor  went  to  hat  for  the  | 
Boston  riewspaper  cor 
rsspoaoanu  amt  ia  atorww  The  \i|- 
I— rsf  fight  captured  editorial  imag 
bittak,  aud  th*  papers  hit  hard 
Tbfbo  day*  of  that,  and  the  head  I 
nfv—  ms m came  boilina  into  Hill.  I 
"fhd  — the  labor  and  1*1  pay  them  I 
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and  bar*  truck*  Kara  to 
lumbar  any  tuna  yoo  win  i 
ready  to  load  it,”  he  off* 

Many  a HUl  man  earned]] 
a Mr  hard  eaah  to  put  intg 
home. 

The  improvement 
aome  caah  for  preliminary 
’ Hill  eittarn*  aubarnbad  $1 lOfi 
When,  later,  the  aasociatiph 
have  $8000  to  take  up  the  ogtjoi^fK 
■tart  ad  1 inf  lota,  nine  New  I 
bank*  competed  to  mgk*  I 
loan  They  cut  Interest  fh| 

: offered  to  finance  the  bui 
villafe  in  it*  entirety,  witl 
lateral  aave  the  character  o 
| lagera.  But  that  traan't 
| lea*  than  six  months,  the 
paid  off  the  loan,  handed 
aubambem  the  $1100  they  hart;  p*4 
[ and  Had  work  inf  capital  left. 

Early  in  the  fame,  the  ampnjdioi 
| had  arranged  the  leave  of  ab+not 
I Plan  nine  Engineer  Herbert  Perl 
Peranoa  jumped  into  the  job  'j$lh 
Mithuaum;  it  wa a juat  the  kifid 
of  chance  the  younf  man  had 
been  looking  for.  By  tfle  time  the 
tax  reiraburaemant  had  hrfn 
made  law  and  the  power  line  abd 
lumbar  ptte  moved,  he  had  built 
the  rflUge  built  it  In  a ptaa^rr 
modei.  Thw  showed  in  ataie 
| every  lot.  street,  sidewalk.  park 
and  playground,  even  every  trie 
and  thr  100-foot  atrips  on  ea^h 
| side  of  the  main  hifhway  to 
| five  the  town  control  of  fprf 
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arat4  -supply  system,  moving  procession,  marched  up  thr  hill 
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imlt,  . with  me  new  village,  already  a func 
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fi/ter  motyy  to  l^hey  prtpnjtly  adjourned  and,  in  alow 
jving  f 
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ty-year  amor- 
i got  than 
_ . it- inters*, 
ttyi  the  axty-aeven 
that  the  Federal  rsfn 
wfuld  have  us  #w- 

X thousand,  aut- 
with  every  im- 
lt put  in,"  d e selectmen  told 
;*sjuft  about  the aame  amount 
at  aw  »ai<  off  during  the 
It  aho  ild  m eisy  to  handle 
•very  od;  working.  But 
not]  asttUni  y«  t,  not  with  the 
agents  rying  to  fet  us 
. I canside  able  part  of  the 
of  pur  rondemr  cd  public  works 
a.  i*h 


preebUion.  ThejjWei  softened  up 
h»*ifh.  sintrt*  "laijpnce  Ksyno 
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and  billboards  th*tv 
will  be  no  hillhuarda  wit h|#fi  tty 
village  limits 

Then  the  town  gnvemmeht 
needed  cash  for  buying  from  tie 
association  land  for  streets,  parlf*. 
playgrounds  and  public  buildings, 
and  for  a water  system  Full  rapt 
would  he  $90,000,  ui  addition  jo 
the  cost  of  the  water  supply;  thgy 
needed  $50,000  of  it  right  away. 

The  dam  builders  had  started  ft 
considerably  under  $40,000  of- 
fered for  ail  town  property  con- 
demned and  had  gradually  corns 
up  to  $07,000.  "They,  not  Wf , 
made  the  settlement  a bosk- 
tradin'  dicker,  and  we've  got 
several  genera tiona of  hoas-tradlb* 
blood  in  our  veins,”  Jobs  Hate 
told  me  " We’re  not  settling  far  a 
while  yet." 

New  Hampshire  towns  are 
allowed  to  borrow  only  up  to  3> 
per  cent  of  their  amassed  rahak- 
t»on  That  limited  Hill  borrowintp 
$18,000  But  the  governor  and 
have  power  to  authorise  llgkp 
rowing  if  a town  c«n  sho-S  tyUi 
repay 

"Certainly  the  money  ym 
from  the  Federal  Government 
ample  to  repay  a fifty  thi 
dollar  loan."  • councilor  told  t 

I select  men  when  they  went  

" see  shout  it.  ^But  how  do  wo 
that  you  fellows  are  capable  of 
dlmg  that  amount  of  money?” 

The  men  from  Hi I laid  the  tows] 
financial  statement  before  the 
Cold  ftgwwe  showed  that,  eheee 
town  of  Hill  had  awed  t2#,000 
the  da  pr— Inn  Hoasd  doers  ip  1 
it  eras  free  of  debt  and  bad  4 $9900 
phis  u>  the  treasury  at  tbs  and  «f 
1940  tarsi  year.* 

" Wa  don't  know  bow  lo  ba 
with  tows  money."  said  Ed 

They  got  tha  loan,  gossan  %ssd 
the  state,  at  1 per  resit  iiOeriat 

" I should  try  and  tefl  you  _ 
man  how  ts  handle  money,"  t he 
comptroller  remarked. 
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vene  in  the  aew  town  building, 
r new  village,  already  a func- 
t losing  community,  mushrooming  up 
iroun^  it. 

Nat  long  ago  Rodney  Pearsoa,  w ho 
ran  tbs  general  store  in  the  aid  village, 
but  moved  away,  sure  that  they'd 
never  be  able  to  twdng  the  new  one. 
came  up  to i look  things  ove&  He  saw 
the  modsrnj  compact  emporium  that 
Town  Clerk  Dana  Rounds  has  built 

Rodney  sighed.  "Dana  is  smart." 
he  mourned/  'and  I missed  the  ehance 
of  my  lif^  one  hundred,  maybe  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families  for  cus- 
tomers. and  no  competition." 

That's  the  buainras  policy  of  the 
new  village.  As  long  as  the  proprietors 
keep  prices  and  service  right,  there  will 
be  only  one  general  store,  one  gdrage 
and  service  station,  one  drugstore,  one 
of  each  kind  of  buaipeas.  The  improve- 
ment association  can  keep  out  unde- 
aj red  place*. 

Looking  aver  the  new  village 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  one 
can  fail  to  rvalue  that  it  Is  well 
planaed.  T br re '■  a five-foot  graa* 
atrip,  maintained  by  the  town,  on  - 
each  side  of  t he  sidewalks.  H oraes 
are  set  bsqk  uniformly  twenty - 
five  feet  from  the  made  of  the 
stnp.  No  house  can  be  set  closer 
Ithan  twenty  feet  to  the  lot  line*.. 
It's  a new  village,  2W  ykmn 
different  from  tha  old.  But  al- 
ready life  in  it  has.pKtled  down, 
flow*  peacefully  po  juat  as  it  did 
down  in  the  vmlky, 

There’s  only  one  thing  about 
the  new  village  that  worries  some 
of  the  Hillers.  They're  afraid  it 
may  be  P»o  nearly  perfect,  too 
completely  finished  right  at  the 
start. 

v " If  we  ever  find  ourselves  with 
nothing  to  work  for  together,  we’ll 
he  lost.”  on#  housewife  told  me. 
"It's  a good  thing  we  left  the 
church  to  thf  last.  There'll  have 
to  he  • w orld  of  suppers  and  con- 
certs and  enifrtainmeat*  to  pay 
for  it.  Therafs  always  something 


■round  a 
i should  be 
ways  than 


dollar^ 


to  spend  money 
church.  That  church  i 
our  salvation,  in  more  w^ 
one  ' 

Hard  headed  Ed  A made  n say* 
that  time  after  time  family  head-* 
have  told  him  that  since  they 
came  up  the  hill  they've  had  the 
0 doctor  less  than  evar  before. 
"They  I believe  that  the  ne^ 
dte  is  health ee  than  the  old."  th# 
•eMetman Vyh  " but  jimt  between  uai 
J thmk  everybody  has  been  too 
}**y  too  fcterested  to  get  aick.X 
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■ found  i mIi  of  exactly 
ta  hmis  c a r they  needed 
.be  str  h turn  enough 
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* Mar  hll.lMl.tlM  IbMr  b, 
I I*  blM  tin*  in  unity 
:*■*!  « m aoon  to  bn  s up  to  b 
brh  n nnd  bofnk. 


vnn  tb*  *nfin**r,  t.uildinf  lb*  n*» 
d»m  nr*  imcrodcinf  in  thm  adfmr,- 
tion  at  th*  Hill  viltnf***- 

' Th*n*  p-oplr  h*v*  found  th*  »n- 
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APPENDIX  H 


MINl'TES  FROM  MEETINGS  BETWEEN 

THE  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  HILL'S  REPRESENTATIVES 
TO  NEGOTIATE  PEBl.IC  LAND  VALUES 
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!:otc3  on  netting  with  boloctncn  of  Town  of  Hill, 
bolect:;cn  of  Tov;n  of  banbornton  and  Amy  engin- 
eers at  Town  Loll  cf  hill  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
February  13,  11)40 


Present:  bdvrurd  I),  .-noclon,  Theodore  o.  Dickerson,  John  J.  Huse,  bsloctuon 
frou  Town  of  l.ill;  Walter  b.  ..coduun,  h.  T.  Horse,  Charles  /. 
Holes,  Jeleetnea  fron  Town  of  banbornton;  iroderick  P.  Clark, 
Herbert  C.  Person,  free  the  ututc  i-lawiing  and  boveloraent  Con- 
iLlssion;  Chiof  P.nlol  Dickinson  fract  the  btato  Highway  Depart- 
ment; Col.  A.  tl,  h.  LjTian,  Major  Gallty^xer,  Mr.  Coroy  and  hr. 
iioach,  reorooQiitiu.v;  the  Arcy  engineers;  stenographer. 


Tho  rooting  was  oponod  by  Mr.  jjnsden  who  explained  that  because  of 
the  presence  of  tho  beloetr.on  fror.  banbornton  he  i'elt  that  tho  discussion 
should  cover  the  .janbomten  Bridge  situation  before  talcing  up  Town  of  Mill 
business,  so  taut  the  Danborntoa  belecti.en  might  return  to  their  bases  early 

The  following  is  u notation  of  the  highlights  of  tho  discussion: 

Mr.  Arscen:  because  of  tho  fact  that  wo  have  had  no  word  from  the  Amy  hn- 
Rinoer3  or,  this  ^anbornton  bridge,  we  feel  that  it  is  a point  that 
should  bo  settled. 
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Mr.  Cox'd/:  We  do  not  kno’.v  ’..'hat  it  is  all  about. 


Mr.  Arxdon:  hxpluined  uituation  by  stating  that  the  bridge  would  be  undo? 
water,  that  the  roads  v:ould  be  under  water  and  that  thoy  felt  that  tho 
Amy  should  purchase  the  bridge  on  the  euro  basis  that  they  purchased 
private  property. 


Mr.  Coroy:  Is  there  any  serious  damage  involvodV 

I'x,  .-u-sdon:  Yos.  We  fool  that  the  damage  involved  is  tho  sar.o  as  for  pri- 
vate property. 


Mr.  Corey;  Dccnuro  of  the  infrequent  flooding  which  they  have  estimated  ovor 
a ob-yoar  period,  tho  bri<i,;o  will  only  be  fleeced  4b  days  in  a 100-yoor 
period  and,  therefore,  ho  doesn't  sco  any  damage  involved. 


1 r,  Person:  .uskod  if  tho  ..my  wasn't  purchasing,  all  the  property  to  tho  os- 
tubiiahed  elevatioh. 


1 a-.  Coroy:  Thoy  hove  orders  to  purcl.aso  to  a definite  lino. 

Mr.  croc:  ..hat  is  going  to  happen  to  l'cur  a.xd.1  bridges  in  banbornton? 

Mr.  Corey:  They  didn’t  know  what  arrtu. ’.cc'.or.tc  tho  Government  night  make  for 

tho  in iutciiauco  of  tho  road  and  bridges. 

Col,  hy.  an:  If  tho  .ary  ..n  im-ors  r.  ado  r.  st  .to  .oat  relative  to  tho  cainton- 
ai.00  of  tho  brlc  o am.  ro’iu,  v.audJ  it  alt.r  the  situation? 
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Kr.  I orsont  .-..xplained  to  Col.  Lyrnn  that  those  towns  were  both  ta  all  and 
roiutively  poor. 

Col.  lyamt  '.."hat  effect  does  this  bridge  have  on  the  relocation  of  ti.o  town? 

lir.  here, on;  The  bridge  represents  a elozoable  expenditure  of  ironey  by  tho  town 
for  construction. 

Hr.  .c/isaon:  In  ca3e  Canbornton  bridge  rms  left  and  the  road  nuintained  did 
tho  -ingineera  fool  that  thore  was  no  damage  incurred? 

lir.  Corey;  I don't  know.  Does  I'r.  .ersaen  feel  so? 

film  .^:  edon:  Certainly,  both  on  the  bridge  and  on  tho  approaches.  1 still 
don't  soo  that  thoro  is  any  difference  between  the  consideration  of  the 
bridge  and  private  property. 

Kr,  Coroy:  Cone  people  in  Canbornton  have  written  in  protesting,  the  abandon- 
i;ont  of  tho  road  and  bridge. 

Sanbornton  Bolcctnan:  I saw  at  least  one  of  those  letters  written  by  Ban- 
burnton  resiconts.  This  resident  pays  only  vll.h5  a year  in  taxes  and 
yet  ha  wants  hard-surface  roads  and  ovei-y thing  else. 

San b o rntc n delo; tr . on : Because  the  read  would  be  flooded,  they  would  hnvo  to 
abandon  the  roads. 

111'.  Coroy:  Wants  to  know  if  selectmen  couldn’t  get  together  and  su’ccii t a 
st  iteicont  of  their  plan  on  the  disposition  of  thla  situation  to  Coi. 

Lyaan . 

Col,  lyran:  ..anted  to  know  if  they  wore  going  to  abandon  the  roads  and  how 
wculc  tills  be  handled,  he  didn't  understand  the  law  in  i os  Harpchire 

on  this  point. 

Hr.  Forson;  wished  Hr.  Dickinson  what  tho  procedure  was. 

Id’.  Dickinson:  Can  bo  handled  by  tho  selectmen. 

hr.  huso:  Would  have  to  put  an  artlclo  in  tho  warrant  to  handle  abandonment. 

Hr.  .rsaen;  Wanted  to  know  why  the  nnsy  engineers  couldn't  sulr.it  « propos- 
ition to  tho  oelcctr.on  who  could  in  turn  put  this  proposition  up  to  the 
townspeople. 


1 r.  Clark:  Tho  proposition  3houlu  bo  submitted  stating  dofir.lt oly  what  the  sit- 
uation would  be  if  tho  fudoral  govoraireat  did  not  purchase  the  brid  -c. 

Could  tho  f is  ml  ; ovura-ont  'lssune  expense*  of  rnintenar.ee  of  the  road, 
upproucheu , brid,  o and  till  do.' .a,  .00  cue  to  flooding,  or  accidents  happening 


on  the  brings  anu  tho  ).i(j:v,ay3  to  it; 

Col.  It: .an:  l.  cl  laves  that  this  lnior  atlon  Cixild  bo  furnished  by  *'  c .-on ;y  .n- 
gi nears  by  ^obruary  both. 
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E£s_  konoh:  Inquired  how  old  the  bridge  was  and  its  approximate  cost. 

Mr.  Hlckcrson:  hrl dge  was  built  about  1913.  The  actual  valuo  placed  on  this 
by  tho  tovm  is  vb0,000. 

Col.  Lyman  and  3 selectmen  from  Ganboruton  left  the  meeting,  Meet- 
ing then  dealt  vrith  Town  of  liill  business. 


Mr.  hL'jjion:  Asked  the  Ansy  Lnginoers  if  they  hod  anything  further  to  offer 
on  the  tov.n  buildings. 


Mr.  Corey:  Ho  chango  in  amounts.  Their  appraisers  have  submitted  the  follow- 
ing figures  which  show  very  little  change: 


Building 
Tova  liall 
Gtore  house 
School  house 


1st  Appraisal 
y'  4, GOO. 
2,300. 
0,0-00. 


2nd  Appraisal 
v 5,000. 
2,600. 
3,000. 


Mr.  Amsden:  Understood  that  Ln, gineors  wore  coming  up  today  to  make  another  offer 
probably  more  satisfactory  to  tho  tcvm. 


Mr,  Corey:  Only  oecretary  of  war  cun  authorise  offers.  Tho  non  in  the  field 
can  only  make  suggestions  and  try  to  get  approval  or  recommend  approval 
of  suggestions  made  by  field  crews. 

Maj.  C.illaghcr:  what  is  tho  difference  in  prices  as  it  now  stands? 

Mr,  itonch:  GV*500.  for  the  school  house. 

Mr.  *msden:  This  did  not  include  land. 

> 

Mr.  Ccrey:  Title  to  oohool  building  is  in  school  district. 

Mr.  I’uce:  Must  come  to  school  district. 

Mr.  Corey:  If  we  con  como  to  an  agreement  on  the  school  house,  we  can  dose 
tho  deal. 

Mr.  l-.use:  Tho  school  district  will  have  to  paas  on  the  proposition  first. 

Mr.  Percy:  Believed  they  could  negotiate  with  tho  selectmen. 

Mr.  Clark:  rue  Aolcctmen  could  deal  with  tho  /may  Angineors  and  recarxiend  to 
tho  school  district. 

hr.  Go.  .oh:  Can't  selectmen  reccrmond  tho  price  offered  for  acceptance  by  tho 
school  district  and  voters. 

It.  •av’.ent  TLoy  probably  could,  but  won't  bocauso  of  unsatisfactory  price. 

Mr.  Corey:  /iStced  what  price  was  now  on  town  books  for  tho  total  hall. 

Mr.  . : f,/cii:  hooks  show  a valuation  of  *4,300.  but  because  tovm  buildings  are 
not  taxed  till,:!  figure  is  of  no  valuo.  It  lias  remuinod  tho  Sivme  for  a 
good  r.any  years. 
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Mr.  Coroy:  Have  you  had  oat  ligates  made  of  town  buildings. 

Hr.  ^u-nden:  Yes. 

Mr.  Coroy:  Ly  whom? 

Mr.  .ansdsn:  By  contractor. 

hr.  Coroy:  On  basis  of  replacement? 

Mr.  ,'nsden:  Y03,  on  basis  of  replacement,  less  depreciation. 

hr.  Coroy;  Wanted  to  know  if  ,ci3den  would  mind  giving  figures  on  buildings  aa 
submitted  by  contractor. 

Mr.  Dickerson:  Kequosts  made  to  ^OTy  Engineers  were  given  on  '.eolo  of  con- 
tractor's figures. 

KaJ . Gallo.' hers  How  far  wore  wo  off  on  store  houso  and  other  buildings? 

lx.  Roach:  *700. 

Mr.  Corey:  Dees  the  town  Lave  only  one  appraiser? 

hr.  -c.  sdcn:  Yea. 

I'x,  Corey:  Could  the  town  appraiser  and  their  appraiser  get  together  and  try 
to  settle  the  difference? 

hr.  nr s den:  Didn't  know  whut  good  it  would  do  because  contractor  guaranteed 
Li 3 figures  and  would  replace  the  building  for  figure  given.  The  select- 
men hardly  know  what  to  do.  *vll  those  ^uestione  must  be  settled  before 
town  meeting  because  they  need  to  raiso  money  and  go  ahead  with  this 
building  of  the  new  oermunity.  If  they  can't  settle  on  the  price  with 
the  Amy  they  will  have  to  go  ahead  and  work  on  their  own  and  oollect 
later. 

Mr.  Coroy:  ..entod  to  know  if  their  man  and  selectmen's  representative  couldn't 
get  together  and  settle  these  differences. 

Mr.  'use;  This  must  be  done  before  the  budget  ccraoittoo  meets  because  the 
town  is  so  ergonizod  that  information  would  have  to  be  in  by  the  £?th 
of  r'obrunry. 


Mr.  o r, don:  Believes  this  proposition  doosn't  affect  the  budget  committee. 

;:r.  Bichi  rson:  Doesn't  see  why  thoir  figures  veron't  as  good  03  anybody' 3 
because  the  contractor  is  willing  to  back  tnor.  up. 

I aj.  VlLi- )i-.-r;  Why  can't  wo  split  the  difference? 

Mr.  ii.oncht  This  would  toko  .;6,40C.  for  the  town  hall,  ghChO.  for  the  store 
house  tuna  v-,000  for  the  school. 

i.r.  m-oron:  Those  figures  may  not  bo  ucccptod  by  the  townspeople.  Is  this 
an  offer? 

IHIS  PAGE  IS  BESI  QUALITY  PRACTICABLE 
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haj . Gullagher- 

L.  hr,  Corey  - This  Is  a compromise  figure  but  thoy  wore  willing  to  suggost 
to  Col.  Lyr..an  that  It  bo  accepted. 

hr,  Coroy:  /oaother  thing  wo  would  like  to  settle  is  the  water  system. 

hr.  Aiasdoa:  «e  would,  also,  like  to  got  this  settled. 

hr.  Leash:  ho  have  not  received  a figure  on  the  aystoz  from  the  aolectnon. 

hr.  Corey:  We  didn’t  bring  this  figure.  Do  you  remember  what  we  offerod  you? 

Kr.  Dickerson:  A figure  of  about  *17,000  v/as  given  to  tho  selectmen. 

hr.  Percy : v>'e  would  liko  to  got  this  figure  In  the  record. 

haj . Gallagher:  The  selection  gave  come  sort  of  a figure  on  what  thoy  thought 
tho  system  was  worth.  What  is  It? 

hr.  Corey:  The  *ruy  Engineers  have  made  two  or  throe  attempts  to  settle  for 
the  water  system  hut  changes  have  ccmo  up  and  tho  last  change  made  on  the 
basis  of  tho  statement  from  tho  Board  of  health  that  the  present  source 
could  not  be  used  for  the  new  system  has  stopped,  further  considaration  cf 
the  system. 

Kr.  ^sden;  head  Howard’s  letter  about  discontinuing  present  source  of  supply 
and  substitution  of  gravel  wall  well  as  recommended  by  St -tc  Board  of 
Health. 

hr.  Corey;  head  signature  of  lett.r  for  record. 

hr.  Clark:  explanation  of  state  law  under  which  the  Board  of  Health  has  author- 
ity. 

hr.  Coroy:  Wanted  to  knew  if  selectmen  had  any  figures  as  to  ct at  of  this  new 
system,  and  who  would  pay  for  drilling  the  wolls  and  the  engineering? 

Ilr.  Dickerson:  The  town  would  pay  for  tills. 

hr.  Corey:  wanted  to  know  whoro  water  supply  cane  from  for  existing  farms 
near  new  town  sito. 

hr.  nmsden:  Como  from  shallow  wells.  The  supply  would  be  Insufficient  for 
any  town  system. 

hr,  Ooroy;  Could  tho  prosont  supply  be  used  as  the  spring  was  blocked  up? 

hr.  iJlckoi-non:  Tho  flow  wasn’t  sufficient. 

I'r.  ..rsden;  - xpluinou  tlu.it  tho  pros  out  supply  was  made  up  of  both  the:  spring 
«.nd  tho  hoodie  _nop  mrook,  but  without  tho  Irook  cut  ply  the  spring  wasn't 
sufficient. 


hr.  Mck-rr.on;  Jfolt  that  the  new  system  would  bo  cheaper  and  would  got  hotter 

Uatcl. 
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Hr.  i'.uuc:  Tho  new  source  would  havo  to  bo  sufficient  to  not  only  givo  water 
supply  but  flro  protection. 

Kr.  Corey:  If  ti  c .uruy  Engineers  tried  to  r--coirrmnd  the  replocra.ont  of  the 

v.atcr  system  they  would  bo  luughod  at  bocuuso  tlioy  didn’t  even  knov/  where 
they  would  have  to  got  "their  seurco  of  supply  for  noil  or  if  thore  was 
sufficient  water  for  well,  wanted  to  know  if  they  could  send  up  a geolo- 
gist and  the  town  hire  one  to  settle  the  question  of  supply. 

Kr.  lerson:  I believe  this  could  bo  done. 

Kr.  ;<;-;ndon:  wanted  to  know  if  the  hur  Department  couiun’t  work  on  tho  bct-q 
basis  oil  tho  water  supply  as  they  have  for  tho  replacement  of  the  Btato 
highway. 

Kr.  Corny;  In  order  to  d tnis  they  would  have  to  state  tho  case,  the  facts, 
figures  and  supporting  data  in  order  to  get  approval  for  proceeding  with 
the  work. 

Hr. .^nsdon:  Dtill  cannot  see  why  it  cannot  be  handled  sume  os  the  highway. 

Hr.  Dickinson:  Suggested  that  the  town  cake  a survey  and  plans  and  submit 
theta  to  tho  «ar  Department  for  approval. 

Kr.  .u  odea:  The  kar  Department  instructed  the  highway  Department  to  go  ahead 
and  r.ako  tho  necessary  surveys  and  plans  for  thio,  which  in  turn  wa..  paid 
for  by  the  <-.ur  Department.  Couldn’t  the  War  Department  do  the  same  thing 
for  thu  town  on  its  water  supply.  If  the  -ngincorc  would,  the 

selection  wouldn’t  hesitate  a minute  to  go  ahead,  provided  they  got  this 
approval. 

Kr.  Ccroy:  11: is  chght  nood  the  approval  of  Col.  Lyman.  The  engineers  have 
triod  to  got  some  plan  on  this  and  tried  to  get  this  for  tho  town. 

Kr.  liure:  The  State  hoard  of  health  tells  then  vifcat  to  do  and  the  town  has 
to  live  up  to  their  regulations. 

It.  Corey;  Wanted  to  know  what  the  town  considered  was  tho  value  of  tho 
present  system. 


It.  u eden;  Hough  astLmato  is  vod,000. 

Kr.  notch:  Is  this  the  figure  you  want  for  tho  present  rutor  system? 

Kr.  .j..odou:  for  tho  present  system,  yes. 

Kaj.  Ck-.llu  her:  Got  *.uak  down. 

Kr.  Mik;.:  Cave  break  down  from  planning  corr.lssion  inventory. 

.-aimy  ^rv-lneors  and  reroon  couldn't  agree  on  plui.uing  colw.1  as  ion 

iiglU'toS. 


Kr.  in i-ront  The  Ksjor’s  st  itum.ont  is  u little  In  error.  The  Engineers  used  our 
figures  and  v.v.ro  in  arreoment  with  tho  exception  of  tho  uni.:. 

Kr.  (>  my:  The  ..n,; liners  should  bo  able  to  agree  on  tho  content  of  the  dm-.. 
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I'n  j . (kill nrjhir:  .on tod  to  knew  if  they  couldn't  got  together  on  the  estimates. 

hr,  LTckrrrcn;  V.auwod  to  know  if  we  ncoded  to  submit  proposal  on  present  system. 

I.T.  -j.:-u6r.:  hunted  to  know  if  we  couldn't  work  on  tho  basis  of  replacement  and 
do  it  cxpodicntly  because  tho  town  would  have  to  move  in  short  order  and 
must  have  water  nt  the  new  site. 

l'r,  Grroy:  wanted  to  know  if,  in  the  absence  of  a definite  plan,  two  pejrties 
wouiun't  have  to  set  together  and  see  what  would  have  to  be  done. 

Kr.  Mi'.s don:  The  nngineers  paid  all  tho  expenses  in  studying  tho  highway,  why 
couion't  they  do  the  same  for  the  water  system  on  the  basis  of  replace- 
ment . 


Mr.  Clark:  Curgeuted  that  town  officials  make  out  a list  of  all  town  facilities 
which  will  have  to  ba  replaced  and  start  out  on  the  basis  of  replacement 
similar  to  tho  highway  for  all  public  facilities  and  services. 

Hr,  Ccroy;  Doesn't  think  so.  They  aro  shooting  in  the  chirk  as  far  as  the 
wat.r  is  concerned,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  there  or  where  it  can  be 
found. 

ISr.  Clerk:  Wanted 'to  know  if  tho  nray  couldn't  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  project. 

Kr.  Coroy:  dtuted  that  they  would  do  a lot  of  investigating  work  on  present 
transactions  and  that  tho  Government  was  having  to  buy  water  services 
provided  free  to  certain  parties. 

Mr.  Amsdont  Wanted  to  know  why  tho  aame  reasoning  didn't  apply  for  the  high- 
ways. 

KaJ.  Callaghor;  Highway  has  no  value.  Tho  pipe  in  ground  has. 

Mr;  Ar.sdcn:  Wonted  to  know  if  they  suggested  that  the  pipe  be  dug  up. 

( no  reply) 

Mr.  ricV...rscn:  ..anted  to  know  if  thoy  couldn't  got  together  on  the  system. 

Mr.  Gore/;  Wanted  the  solectr.cn  to  uubnit  itemized  ll3t  of  everything  for 
Joint  consideration  by  the  ^imy  and  selectmen. 

It.  Clark:  Cuggeoted  all  theso  things  be  put  in  writing. 

IT.  -c 6.1cm  stated  that  the  selectman  havon't  gotten  any  further  than  thoy 
l ist  hesorber  and  wanted  to  know  hew  iruch  more  uolay  there  would 
bo  in  tho  -..kola  proposition. 

Mr.  Cc.rcy;  Tho  plan  would  have  tc  be  submitted  to  tho  Chief  of  hnglneers. 

i.r.  ■■don:  -anted  to  knew  if  thi-y  would  coopurute  in  everything  on  the  busis 
that  i.u3  usou  for  tno  highway. 
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lal u.  Oulla-.j-.i-T:  -anted  to  know  how  many  houses  e.ro  going  to  go  in  the  now 
tom. 

i r.  Didn't  know  exact  cumber,  they  were  opt  ini  otic  and  explained  that 

tnore  would  bo  quito  a number. 

hr,  Clark:  explained  that  inquiries  had  boon  received  frou  the  outside  asking 
about  the  purc'auae  of  land  and  locating  in  the  town. 

Kr.  Iiu.se:  hunted  to  know  how  long  it  would  tako  to  get  an  answer  to  this  new 
proposition. 

Hr.  ,v»  niion:  atiphaalaod  tho  Importance  of  settlement  within  a short  time. 

haj.  O.-'llar-hor;  »ant3  to  settle  buildings  this  oftoruoon. 

Hr.  «i  3dan:  Tho  price  isn't  satisfactory  to  then  yet. 

hr.  Corey:  wonted  to  know  if  tho  tavn  had  deeds  to  their  buildings  and  water 

(iyutfji'ij  etc. 

Mr.  Aiusdon:  Yea.  Ilnd  than  in  tho  safe. 

hr.  Ron  oh:  Wanted,  to  know  if  selectmen  could  accopt  effor  on  town  hall  tills 

aitoinc-on. 

j r.  issuer:  Guggastcd  the  selectmen  get  together  privutoly  to  talk  tills  over. 

had,  frill o- her;  Guggeatod  that  tho  selectmen  could  get  along  further  on  tho 
v.ju.t,r  system  if  they  forgot  all  about  tne  new  dovelojiaont. 

hr.  Corey:  Suggested  that  they  base  the  prico  on  cottlaaont  for  water  system 
on  lair  basis  slm.il  .r  to  that  used  in  letting  the  contract. 

l-'jgjm  Otslla.dicr:  Welt  that  the  two  parties  could  agree  on  the  quantities  and 
adjust  the  differences  on  prices  and  on  the  dor.  and  settle  on  b&3is  of 
existing  systcc. 

hr.  rio>;cr.ion:  Didn't  see  how  this  was  possible  because  of  tho  discrepancy 
between  vlV.000  offered  and  vG4,COO  value  pluced  on  it  by  selectmen. 

::uj.  Gailn-h  . n dxprosaod  dcsiro  to  be  fair  on  settlement,  i.antod  chock  with 
i'craoa  0:1  list  of  .uantitics  and  try  to  come  to  un  agreement* 

hr.  ^ .Duoa;  Gtutod  that  ve  already  n.gree  on  quantities  with  one  exception 
and  didn't  sco  how  it  v.ouIl.  help  much. 

i:a.1.  Otilla.-har:  ISxj.rossed  dcsiro  to  sit  down  tomorrow  corning  and  go  over 
this. 

hr.  .h-'iden:  ot  >tcd  that  they  could  give  Qn  answer  on  tho  ccc;  rodeo  figures 
lor  t ui lciUf'3  this  aft  ..moon. 

oo.loctrjca  retired  to  talk  it  over  and  reported  back  that  they  would 

submit  exa  rouisa  f i .uraj  to  town  ,10 ting  arid  get  un  oxpicjuica  from  tho 

voters  of  tno  town  lift  to  ucecptunco  or  rejection. 
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Not  oo  on  netting  with  Golectnen  of  Town  of  Hill 
and  .ar»y  Engineers  at  Town  Hall  o*  1:111  cn  Fri- 
day ui'tornoon,  1'ebruary  L3,  1940 


Present:  kd«.ard  0.  .cindon,  Theodore  3.  Dickerson,  Joim  J.  Huae,  beloctcen 
from  Term  of  1:111;  Percy  U.  Zanders , Superintendent  of  Concord 
Water  Works;  hr.  Joroy  and  Mr.  Roach  representing  the  nn:.y  en- 
gineers; hr.  Duuicl  Ellsworth,  consulting  engineer  of  Boston, 
Muss.,  for  the  Army  -ngloeers;  Herbert  C.  Person  fren  tho  State 
Planning  and  Lcvclopncnt  Commission.  Also  present  was  Oscar 
Kadleigh,  Superintendent  of  Hill  Water  Works. 


The  following  is  a notation  of  the  highlights  of  the  discission: 

Mr.  Corey:  Introduced  Mr.  Samuel  Ellsworth,  consulting  engineer  free  boston 
who  had  been  retained  by  the  /cny  Engine era  for  the  purpooe  of  advising 
then,  us  to  tho  cost,  etc.,  of  the  present  system  and  the  probablo  re- 
placement of  a n-w  system. 

Hr.  Corey:  Inquired  if  the  town  had  a deed  to  the  right-of-way  and  the  dam. 

Hr.  ii.ndcn;  Replied  that  the  town  had  a deed  for  tho  pipe  llqes  which  was 
recorded  In  Merrimack  County  4y2,  page  597,  and  the  deed  was  conveyed 
l ay  24,  1326. 

Hr.  Corey:  «£kcd  if  it  would  be  logical  for  tho  «oncy  Engineers  to  as  suae  that 
the  title  for  tho  right-of-way  was  in  craer. 

Hr.  Huso:  Stotod  that  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  title  as  it  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Hcb-.rt  Upton  and  Mr.  ^Alexander  Hurchie  of  Concord. 

Hr.  Coroy:  Inqulrod  if  the  town  hud  adequate  rights  across  the  property  as 
they  found  mention  of  this  in  various  hoods. 

Hr.  Percy:  Explained  that  they  had  stoppod  in  to  see  lx.  Tragtr  of  the  Jtute 
board  of  Health  in  Concord. 

1-T.  Percy:  Thought  it  ?.oul cl  be  well  to  explain  vAiat  the  town  had  in  nlnd  rela- 
tive to  tho  possibility  of  a wetor  system. 

Mr.  Huso:  Explained  that  Mr.  Tragor  of  tho  Dtnto  Board  of  Health  required  tiut 
they  secure  n-aw  source  cf  supply. 

Hr.  Allsv.orth:  iitntcd  that  he  has  already  talked  tills  tatter  over  with  Mr. 

Ira go r and  wanted  to  know  whut  the  selection  hud  in  rind  for  the  new 

site. 

I'r.  /■f.scon:  .clod  Ir.  i Arsen  to  explain  the  now  town  layout. 

Hr.  Perron:  bkev.au  lr.  ^lr. forth  street  layout  and  pointed  out  possible  locu- 
tion for  wells  and  rcn.rvoir. 
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Hr,  Sllsworth;  Inquired  for  facts  on  the  age  of  pipes  in  this  eytem  as  this 

was  net  nantloned  on  the  plan  shewing  the  inventory  of  existing  equipment. 

Hr.  huso;  Thought  that  tho  pipe  was  put  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

l*r«  hllsworth:  wanted  to  know  if  all  cast  iron  pipe  was  cement  lined. 

Ijr.  stJ-- den:  Suggested  that  they  call  on  Hr.  -adlclgh,  Superintendent  of  Wator 
works  who  had  better  knowledge  of  the  property  tut  felt  that  th9  pipe  was 
up  to  date.  Copper  tubing  was  also  usod  in  some  instances. 

Kr.  handers;  Gtatnd  that  if  the  larger  part  of  tho  pipes  wno  put  in  fifteen 
years  uL.o»  he  thought  the  pipe  would  be  plain  cast  iron  as  ccrjcnt  pipes 
have  been  in  use  only  within  the  past  ten  yours.  He  further  stated  tho 
town  of  IJ.11  purchased  the  sane  cost  iron  pipes  in  1917.  This  was  plain 
cast  iron  and  coated  inside. 

I«r.  Illc:  orth;  Ctuted  that  cement  lined  pipes  were  not  shown  on  tho  plans  and 
ho  vaulted  to  know  If  two  inch  pipe  lines  in  tho  northom  part  of  town 
wore  cement  lined. 

hr.  >■.?-, dlel.qh:  Stated  that  this  two  inch  pipe  was  not  cement  lined.  It  had 
boon  installed  at  an  early  uato  and  it  was  two  inch  galvanized  pipe. 

hr.  XI 1 gy.virth:  Inquired  if  anybody  knew  what  class  insurance  rate  prevailed 
in  "town. 

Kr.  Hv:se:  stated  that  ho  bcllcrvod  tho  rato  here  \kib  l£  for  4 years  for  those 
•within  the  area  served  by  a fire  hydrant  and  1$  for  3 years  for  those 
outside  tho  firo  protection  area. 

Kr.  allcv.'orth:  Inquired  if  tho  plan  was  lncludod  in  the  underwriters  report. 

Kr.  Ar.sden:  Yes.  That  tho  system  was  included  and  that  various  tRSts  of  the 
system  had  b^en  loads  at  vuricus  times. 

Kr.  Huse:  at  .ted  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  system  was  ubout  42  pounds 

/or  square  inch. 

Kr.  r'ure:  Inquired  If  Hr.  Vragor  had  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a gravel 
v.all  well  for  tho  n e.i  town. 

Ij-.  hilr/.-crth:  . tated  ti  at  Lo  hoc  felt  that  if  walls  >vcre  less  t:nn  sixty 
feet  dec/  that  tubular  v.ells  would  be  more  aovlsablo  in  hie  opinion. 

Hr.  dlolr.h:  st  .ted  that  the  cast  iron  pipes  were  not  coioont  lined,  further 
at  .tee  tho  heavy  shoot  iron  plans  cement  lined  v.oro  uood  in  tho  system  in 
various  places  end  th-t  '-inch  cts.nnt  lined  sheet  iron  pipes  v.cro  used  in 
place  of  tho  6-l::ch  she.. n from  tho  reservoir  to  the  main  street.  This 
pipe  ‘..os  from  thirty  to  forty  yours  old  and  that  o:ily  a few  suctions  wore 
C-ir.ch  c at  i:or. 

Hr.  : 1 Is-.orth;  Inquired  if  c.irb  corl:n  Wv.ro  installed  for  all  houso  connections. 

lx,  ale  1 ~h:  Y^a,  for  IsO  houses. 
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I'r.  li-jw  vvcro  the  untor  rutoo  figured'; 

Hr.  ..adlolqh:  T.ie  rates  wore  figured  according  to  the  use  in  the  homo. 

ILr.  hllsworth:  Inquired  if  the  hew  Hampshire  lioord  of  Underwriters  had  wade 
test  or  the  system. 

Mr.  Ar.st.cn:  ututed  that  they  hod. 

Mr.  hllsworth:  Stoted  that  if  tlJ.3  cystom  is  somewhat  deficient  that  he  did  not 
leol  they  wanted  to  figure  on  a new  system  of  similar  nature  for  the  new 
town. 


EEs.  oanders:  ..'anted  to  know  if  hr.  iiloworth  v.as  uot  going  to  figure  on  a new 
aystou  for  tho  now  town  cite,  and  only  use  the  quantities  and  other  data 
to  figure  the  v;iluo  of  the  preuont  syateci. 

Hr.  hllswc-rth:  Replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Hr,  Pi.  fid  on:  stated  that  the  yrosent  pipe  could  not  bo  UBOd  in  tho  now  to*n  and 
they  would  have  to  replace  the  present  system  with  new  material  and  equip- 
ment. 

Hr.  Ellsworth:  stated  that  in  order  to  figure  the  present  system  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consider  tho  uso  of  the  present  system. 

It.  #w!i^cloni  owv*  tod  that  tho  only  trouble  that  h&s  occurred  cince  the  installa- 
tion of  the  system  «:.s  in  tho  spring  of  *33.  It  was  caused  by  plugging 
with  silt  at  the  intake.  ho  also  stated  that  the  system  had  oton  very 
satisfactory  and  they  have  Lau  adequate  supply  of  water  sinco  installation. 

hr.  Coro;;:  Lxplainod  that  tho  ..rmy  Lug  lasers  would  like  to  have  hr.  ullsworth 
figure  on  a now  system  adequate  for  too  now  town. 

Hr.  Ar.sdcn:  5t  ted  that  the  to..n  wanted  a system  which  would  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  of  v:ntor  which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  ~tute  hoard  of 
health,  and  would  want  storage  enough  for  adequate  fire  protection. 

Hr.  Percy:  Inquired  if  t;.*  selectmen  had  a pipe  layout  for  the  new  town. 

Hr.  i'-or~  on:  Jt.-ted  th..t  no  such  plan  had  been  made* 

Hr.  >n.-dir.-:  3t  .ted.  th.t  one  of  the  most  important  prooliuas  is  to  find  an  ade- 
quate water  supply. 

l:r.  Jerry:  .A. .ted  tlmt  ha  thought  tho  ,un_y  ~ngiiv..ora  could  do  some  exploratory 
” vcr..  in  looutir..,  tl.o  supply,  i.e  further  stated  the  .-nisy  -agincors  havo 
ao.-i  drillin',  4. ,ui>..oJ.v  ana  felt  it  could  be  in  tho  area  in  about  a week 
or  ton  Guys. 

Hr.  r-r  .'.  -n:  In  paired  if  the  oolect.  .cn  ov  r had  any  comment  from  the  ft  to 
.u.  i i’d  of  h..:lth  »t.i  to  the.  parity  of  tho  v.utor.  , 

l r.  hie  ..r.  ci:::  Jt  tou  th-t  l_r.  fragur  Lad  made  tl.o  rejuirk  that  they  tolerated 
the  . sj  ut  — . u.o  that  2.r.  iru(;er  hou  tv.  ported  traces  of  manure  wore 

f ou.«l  in  the  tot- La. 
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I lr«  Pandora > Felt  thut  the  new  tot®  site  was  ideal  for  tho  laying  out  of  the 
water  syetezn  and  for  constructing  a reservoir  for  a good  gravity  system. 

The  mooting  adjourned  for  a field  trip  which  covered  the  area  includ- 
ing the  prosent  town  and  tho  drainago  basin.  *t  the  conclusion  of  tho  11 old 
trip  lx.  Corey  inquired  for  a plan  of  the  street  layout  superimposed  on  a topo- 
graphic inap  for  lx.  idlaworth's  use  in  laying  out  the  now  water  system. 

Kr.  si.  C . r orson  offered  any  information  including  saps  and  photo- 
graphs the  nxiry  Engineers  say  require  for  thi3  work. 


Kotos  on  meeting  v^th  Selectmen  of  Town  of  Hill; 
School  Board;  Richard  Upton,  attorney;  at  Town 
Hall  of  Hill  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  25, 
1940. 


Present:  Sdward  D.  Ainsden,  Theodore  S.  Dickorson,  John  J.  Hose,  Selectmen 
from  Town  of  Hill;  Richard  Upton,  Attorney,  Concord,  N.  H. , 

Phebe  F.  Focht,  Grace  Colby,  School  board;  Herbert  C.  Person, 
State  Manning  and  Development  Commission. 


The  following  is  £ notation  of  the  highlights  of  the  meeting: 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  hr,  rtnsden  who  explained  that  the  School 

Board  was  invited  to  this  meeting  to  be  advised  of  the  selectmen’s  interest 

in  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the  present  school  and  plan  for  its  relocation 

in  the  new  town  site. 

Mrs,  Focht:  explained  that  according  to  her  interpretation  of  the  law  the 
School  District  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  school  property.  That  the 
land  upon  which  the  school  was  built  was  in  tho  name  of  the  School  Dis- 
trict and  according  to  law  the  School  Board  was  duly  bound  to  negotiate 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  its  disposition.  She  also  thought  any 
monies  received  for  school  property  should  be  turned  over  to  the  town 
treasurer  and  such  conies  should  only  bo  used  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  school  buildine. 

hr.  Kuae:  Inquired  if  the  School  Board  had  made  any  plans  for  securing  the 
land  nocessary  for  tho  relocation  of  tho  school  building. 

hrs.  Focht:  Felt  that  this  matter  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  school  war- 
rant. 

hr.  An  den:  Expressed  the  opinion  that  the  School  District  and  the  selectmen 
should  work  together  on  the  school  problem. 

hrs,  Focht:  Stated  that  she  personally  would  like  to  see  the  school  house  and 
town  hall  combined  into  one  building.  Also  asked  if  a price  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  «my  ungineors  for  the  purchase  of  the  school  property. 

hr.  .>3 den:  Stated  that  the  roiay  Snginoers  had  suggested  a compromise  offer 
of 

hrs.  Focht:  Felt  elatod  over  the  figuro  of  •j 9,000 . as  she  had  heard  that  the 
price  would  bo  vS,000. 

hr.  Upton:  Jtvtod  tat  tho  School  Board  would  have  to  vote  to  accept  the  price 
oil'orad  and  that  the  School  Board  would  liave  to  put  an  article  in  the 
town  warrant  to  see  if  the  town  would  voto  to  accept  the  of f*r. 
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Mr.  Upton:  Offorod  the  following  article  for  the  school  warrant. 

"To  soe  if  the  School  District  will  vote  to  sell  to  the  United 
States  of  America  all  property  owned  by  it  within  the  floodage 
area  of  the  franklin  Falls  Dan,  for  the  sum  of  nine  thousand 
dollars." 

Mr,  Upton:  Stated  that  another  article  should  be  placed  in  the  warrant  to 
give  the  necessary  authority  for  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

"To  3ce  if  the  School  District  will  authorize  the  School  Board 
to  execute  all  necessary  agreements  and  deeds  for  the  transfer 
of  its  property  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  article." 

Mrs.  Focht:  Inquired  if  the  School  Board  needed  any  reference  in  this  war- 
rant for  authority  to  build  a new  school  house  to  replace  the  old  one. 

Mr.  Ansden:  Suggested  that  the  School  Board  draft  an  article  suggesting  a 
committee  to  take  care  of  this  work. 


Mr.  Upton:  Stated  that  persons  named  to  this  ccmuittee  should  not  be  members 
of  the  School  Board. 

Mr.  Am s den: 

Mr.  Dickerson:  Suggested  that  the  article  should  suggest  a member  of  the 
School  board,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  a citizen  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  Ansden:  Expressed  the  opinion  that  a joint  comittee  would  work  in  harmony. 

Mrs.  Focht:  Inquired  as  to  tho  size  of  the  ccEmittee  and  suggested  five  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Dickerson:  Stated  that  in  his  opinion  five  people  wore  too  many  to  serve 
on  a cooaittee  as  it  was  hard  to  select  five  people  who  would  work  to- 
gether. 

to.  /ms den;  Stated  that  if  a committee  was  too  large  the  work  would  not  pro- 
gress as  rapidly  as  with  a smaller  coiaiittee. 

Mr.  Lpton:  Inquired  if  the  School  Board  had  a treasurer  and  if  the  School 
Board  paid  in  monies  to  their  own  treasurer  or  the  town  treasurer. 

Mrs.  Focht:  Thought  that  all  monies  had  tc  bo  deposited  with  the  town  treas- 
urer. Also  said  that  they  had  their  ov;n  treasurer. 

Mr.  Upton;  Did  not  feel  that  the  School  Board  treasurer  had  to  deposit  school 
money  with  the  town  treasurer.  Further  stated  that  the  School  District 
has  the  right  to  appropriate  monies. 

Mr.  .‘-’'31'cn:  Stated  that  the  School  Board  nay  want  to  spend  more  monoy  than  is 
offered  by  the  government  for  a now  school  building  in  tho  now  tovm  site. 


Mrs.  Focht.:  Stutod  that  tho  present  school  was  Inadequate  for  the  number  of 
cucila. 
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Mr.  Huso:  Stated  that  he  did  not  feci  that  the  School  Board  would  want  to 
build  a snullor  school  house,  but  stated  that  he  felt  the  cheap  renters 
in  the  town  would  move  out  rather  than  relocate  in  the  new  town. 

Mr.  »cnsdon;  Stated  that  in  planning  for  the  new  school  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  construct  a building  adequate  to  take  care  of  possible  Increases  in 
the  number  of  school  pupils. 

Mrs.  Focht.  Felt  that  the  School  Board  would  have  to  go  in  debt  in  order  to 
build  a school  house  costing  more  than  $9,000.  and  that  an  article  in 
the  warrant  to  cover  this  item  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Upton;  Stated  that  the  School  Board  would  need  an  article  in  the  warrant 
for  authority  to  borrow  money. 

Mrs.  Focht:  rtsked  the  selectmen  if  they  have  decided  on  the  type  of  building 
they  were  planning  for  the  new  town  hall  and  expressed  a desire  for  a 
school  building  constructed  of  fire  resistant  material  and  felt  that  an 
article  3hould  bo  drafted  giving  authority  to  appropriate  money  for  this 
purpose.  Also  stated  that  the  School  Board  had  never  worked  independently 
but  had  cooperated  with  the  selectmen  in  all  their  work  and  felt  that  they 
should  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AE-sden;  naked  if  the  School  District  would  vote  to  turn  over  the  monies 
received  for  the  disposition  of  school  property  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Upton;  Stated  that  the  town  doe3  not  have  authority  to  borrow  money  for 
school  purposes.  lie  further  stated  that  the  School  District  was  a pri- 
vate corporation  and  tho  town  was  a private  corporation. 

Mr.  Arad on:  Suggested  that  the  School  District  and  the  town  secure  a Joint 
borrowing  in  order  to  secure  a better  rate  of  interest. 

Mrs,  Focht:  Suggested  that  the  School  District  accept  tho  $9,000.  from  the 
Federal  Government  and  keep  it  in  the  School  District  treasury  and  vote 
to  appropriate  tho  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  Ainaden:  Stated  that  the  School  Board  would  have  to  vote  to  borrow  money 
in  anticipation  of  the  $9,000.  to  be  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr,  Upton;  Suggested  that  the  School  Board  vote  to  appropriate  $9,000.  or 
get  authority  to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  hnsdsn:  Suggested  that  the  School  District  vote  to  borrow  $9,000.  in 

anticipation  of  the  ax.e  amount  to  be  received  from  tho  Federal  Govern- 
ment, It  would  not  have  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 

Mr.  Upton:  Suggested  tho  next  article: 

"To  see  what  sum  of  money  the  district  v:ill  raise  and  appropriate 
l’or  tho  purpose  of  purchasing  lund  for  the  now  school  house  and 
for  tho  building  of  a new  school  house." 

Mr.  .ns den:  Inquired  if  there  was  any  dobt  limit  in  tho  School  District. 
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Hr.  Upton:  Stated  that  the  School  District  could  not  borrow  an  amount  In  oxcess 
of  2>J  of  tho  last  assessed  valuation  of  the  district. 

Hr.  Ansden:  Stated  that  the  School  District  would  have  to  apply  to  tho  Governor 
and  Council  for  authority  to  exceed  the  statuatory  limitation. 

Hr.  Upton;  Stated  that  the  aggregate  departmental  borrowing  shall  not  exceed 

wr 

Hr,  Upton:  Suggested  the  next  article: 

"To  see  v;hat  sum  the  district  will  authorize  the  School  Board  to 
borrow  upon  the  credit  of  the  district,  issuing  bonds  therefor, 
in  anticipation  of  the  monies  to  be  received  by  the  district 
from  the  United  States  of  .America  from  the  sale  of  school  district 
property  which  is  to  be  flooded." 

Hr.  Ansden:  Inquired  if  he  was  correct  in  his  understanding  that  the  School 
Board  could  not ‘serve  on  the  previously  mentioned  committee. 

Kr.  Upton:  Did  not  think  any  members'  of  the  School  Board  could  serve  cn  this 
committee. 

Kr.  Ansden:  Suggested  that  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  bo  placed  on 
this  conaittee. 

Kr.  Upton:  Suggested  the  following  article: 

"To  see  if  tho  district  will  vote  to  appoint  a committee  of  three 
persons,  including  at  loast  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
with  the  following  authority:  to  locate  the  new  school  house;  to 
purchase  or  acquire  all  the  land  necessary  for  the  new  school  house 
upon  reasonable  terai3  and  conditions;  to  have  prepared  by  a com- 
petent architect,  and  after  public  hearing  to  adept  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  new  school  house;  to  request  public  bids 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  school  house  in  accordance  with 
said  plans  and  specifications;  to  award  the  contract  or  contracts 
for  tho  construction  of  said  school  house." 

Hr.  Amsdon:  Stated  that  the  selectmen  would  probably  givo  tho  land  for  the 
school  to  the  School  District.  *J.so  suggested  that  the  School  District 
would  probably  have  to  appropriate  money  to  take  care  of  the  interest  in 
the  borrowing.  3/»  of  .*3,000.  or  v£70.  was  suggested  a3  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated. 

Hr.  Upton:  Suggested  the  following  article: 

"To  see  what  sun  the  district  will  raise  and  appropriate  to  defer 
interest  charges  on  the  bond  issue  proposed  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle." 

The  meeting  with  tho  members  of  tho  School  Board  adjournod  at  four- 

thirty;  meeting  with  board  of  selectmen  follovod. 
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Notes  on  public  hearing  on  street  layout  for 
new  tov;n  site.  Mooting  held  at  Community 
hull  in  hill,  Tuo3uay,  February  £7,  1940, 


iTescnt:  coward  D.  .cisden,  Theodore  S.  Dickerson,  John  J.  Huse,  Selectmen 
from  Town  of  Hill;  Hay  rort,  President  of  the  Loan  and  Tract  sav- 
ings sanies,  Concord;  John  Terrill,  Treasurer  of  tho  New  Hampshire 
Cavings  Hank,  Concord;  1.  Heed  Gourley,  Vice  President  of  ttie 
National  otate  Capital  bank,  Concoru;  and  Wilbert  JT.  Camaron,. 

Treasurer  of  the  Loan  and  Trust  Savings  Bank,  Concord;  Oc  .rgc 
Mason,  rroaident  of  Hill  Village  Improvement  Associrtion;  .also, 
1'roucrick  P.  Clark,  Herbert  C.  Person  and  Charles  a.  Blessing,  of 
the  btato  rianning  and  Development  Coiamission. 

The  following  is  a notation  of  the  highlights  of  the  discussion: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  chalman  of  the  board,  Mr.  .-ar.s- 
den,  v^ho  read  the  petition  ana  the  notice  of  the  public  hearing.  explained 
the  reason  it  was  necessary  to  comply  with  the  law  in  regard  to  tho  layout 
of  tha  streets  in  tho  new  town.  Also  explained  that  after  the  hearing  the 
selectmen  v.oula  lay  out  the  streets,  assess  damages  and  purchase  the  necess- 
ary land.  Chairman  called  lor  cooments  or  suggestions  by  those  present.  No 
comments  or  suggestions  were  offered.  Chairman  then  read  the  article  in  the 
town  warrant  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  comments  or  suggestions  from  any 
of  thoso  present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Carr:  .iskoa  if  the  selectmen  had  received  an  offer  from  the  government 
for  tne  public  builuings. 

Hi1,  imsaen:  explained  that  the  representative  of  the  Army  Engineers  could  not 
m::o  un  offer  but  could  make  a suggestion  es  to  price  and  suggest  to  the 
secretary  of  War  that  this  price  might  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  would  then  make  an  offer  to  the  poople  of  Hill. 

Mr.  ftiisden:  Also  stated  the  ~rmy  engineers  had  suggested  sixty-one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  (vb,150)  for  the  town  hall,  twenty-six  hundred  and 
fifty  collars  (v£6o0)  for  tho  store  house  and  nine  thousand  dollars 
(y3,000)  for  tho  school  house,  or  a total  of  sevontoen  thousand,  oight 
hundred  dollars  (.,17,ou0^ . 

Mr.  Carr:  Then  asked  if  tho  Aimy  Engineers  had  suggested  any  settlement  for 
tho  water  system. 

I-r.  ..made;.:  Dt  .tod  that  no  definite  offer  had  boen  r.udo.  He  also  explained 
that  because  of  tno  limited  time  available  for  the  installation  of  a 
viat  r Sjouom  mat  tue  selectmen  had  net  with  th6  Aimy  hnginoers  and  tried 
to  roach  some  sort  of  an  agreement  relative  to  a settlement  on  the  water 
V/orivC.  Ho  furtner  explained  tho  outcome  of  tho  mooting  with  the  army 
Hngin-ers.  That  the  Army  engineers  had  hired  a !ir.  Car.uel  Dllaworth,  a 
OOi-aulting  engineer  from  Boston,  to  work  cut  a suitable  settlement  of 
this  piooiai...  he  i'urtu-.r  st.tea  that  tho  consulting  enginoor  was  working 
on  tho  basis  of  replacing  the  present  water  sysben  and  would  work  up  cost 
and  ostijaiCo  for  i'urti.or  negotiations  with  tho  selectmen.  ho  also  explained 
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that  tho  .u-ny  Engineers  were  doing  same  exploratory  work  in  connection 
witli  tho  possible  source  of  supply  and  that  a drilling  outfit  was  already 
test  drilling  adjacent  to  the  Hill  Center  Hoad.  Ke  felt  that  this  pro- 
res  s by  the  engineers  showed  that  they  wero  going  ahead  in  effect  if 
not  in  fact. 

I-.r,  Carr:  Then  inquired  if  any  negotiations  had  been  made  relative  to  the 

bridges. 

la-,  ^jesder.:  3t;ted  that  no  public  or  private  property  can  be  flooded  without 
payment  of  damages  for  the  loss  of  such  property. 

U.  Carr:  Than  asked  if  the  Amy  Engineers  wero  going  to  pay  for  or  replace 
the  streets. 

Hr.  Ar-sden:  Stated  that  Hr.  Corey  had  advised  him  that  all  facilities  which 
will  be  flooded  will  be  paid  for. 

lr,  ij-jaden:  Further  stated  that  the  three  offers  eney  had  already  received 
for  public  buildings  were  practically  replacement  offers. 

ij.  Ar-sder.:  Then  read  article  nine  and  again  made  a request  for  suggestions 
or  criticisms.  He  told  the  audience  not  to  hesitete  to  criticize  on  any 
of  the  articles  a3  the  selectmen  were  tougher  than  tripe  and  could  take 
it.  Glnce  no  comment  or  ciiticisno  were  forthcoming,  he  than  read  art- 
icles ten  and  eleven. 

Iir,  Carr:  Thon  asked  if  the  roney  mentioned  in  the  article  in  anticipation 
"vas  in  anticipation  of  the  conics  to  be  paid  to  the  town  by  the  Federal 
Government." 

hr.  /as don:  Then  explained  the  possible  delay  in  receiving  money  from  the  gov- 
ernment which  would  necessitate  the  borrowing  of  money. 

Hr.  Colby;  Inquired  as  to  how  this  amount  of  money  could  be  borrowed. 

Hr.  .ir.sden:  Explained  that  the  borrowing  could  be  secured  by  short  term  notes. 
He  further  explained  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  state  debt  limit  was 
based  or.  £';!■  of  the  last  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  they  could  borrow 
crly  about  v 1C, 000.  He  furthor  explained  that  because  the  relocation  of 
the  town  was  an  emergency  tl:e  town  could  proceed  under  the  Act  of  1933 
which  requires  that  the  selection  petition  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
appoint  a fiscal  agent  and  secure  bonds  or  notes  to  cover  the  loan.  He 
furthor  stated  that  this  ratter  of  borrowing  the  #30,000  waB  a little 
different  duo  to  the  fact  tl-at  the  town  was  going  to  receive  this  money 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Ij.  Carr:  Thon  st  tod  that  representatives  from  various  banks  were  present  and 
su,  -asted  that  I.r.  *«msdon  road  the  financial  report  of  the  town. 

I'j.  . r-den:  Stated  that  he  did  not  have  tho  financial  report  for  thi3  year  but 
hud  tho  one  for  tho  previous  year  and  felt  that  the  one  for  this  year 

v.ould  be  nr.  good , 
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hr.  Ana  don:  Stated  that  the  report  showed  that  the  net  surplus  was  sovonteen 
hunured  and  oixty-ono  dollars  and  ninety-four  cento  (V1,7G1.94).  Ho  fur- 
ther stated  that  ten  years  ago  the  town  debt  wao  twenty  thousand  dollars 
(v<iO,000)  and  that  this  had  boon  reduced  to  a surplus. 

Hr.  ora  den:  Then  read  articles  tv/elve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  and  after  read- 
ing article  fourteen  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  application  has  already 
been  made  for  a V.'.  P.  A.  clearing  project  in  anticipation  of  favorable 
action  by  tho  town  on  this  article.  Ho  then  road  articles  fifteen  and 
elxteon;  in  connection  with  article  sixteen  he  stated  that  thlc  article, 
dealing  with  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  study  zoning,  was  extreme- 
ly important  in  connection  with  the  relocation  of  the  new  village.  He 
then  road  article  seventeen  and  stated  that  the  construction  of  a sewage 
disi>onal  plant  may  not  cone  until  scene  time  in  the  future  but  that  the 
selectmen  felt  the  necessary  authority  should  be  voted  for  this  piece  of 
work.  In  his  closing  re; narks  he  stated  that  every  citinon  of  the  town 
should  study  tho  town  budget  as  well  as  the  town  warrant  and  be  prepared 
to  act  on  then  at  town  mooting  day  and  again  asked  if  there  wore  any  ques- 
tions or  comments  to  bo  made  relative  to  either  of  these  itarcs. 

Hr.  Charles  Dam:  Inquired  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  lots  would  be 
available  for  purchase. 

Mr.  Ansden:  Then  explained  that  it  would  be  necessary 'to  first  lay  out  the 

streets  and  second  to  lay  out  tho  lots.  This  work  would  require  consid- 
erable engineering  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  ahead  with  this  work 
because  the  selectman  do  not  have  authority  to  proceed  with  this  work 
but  felt  that  with  favorable  action  on  the  article  in  tho  warrant  on  town 
meeting  day  that  they  would  bo  qble  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Ansden:  Then  remarked  that  if  there  were  no  further  questions  he  would 
turn  the  meeting  ovor  to  hr.  George  Mason,  President  of  the  Hoard  of 
Directors  of  tho  Hill  Village  Improvement  Association. 

Mr.  Mason:  Told  of  tho  meeting  with  the  Board  of  Directors  sc;r,o  three  weeks 
ago  at  which  timo  the  board  appointed  a committee  of  three  of  their  mem- 
bers to  contact  various  banking  institutions,  relative  to  the  financing 
of  the  work  of  the  corporation  in  relocating.  He  then  called  on  the 
various  bankers  to  explain  their  propositions. 

Mr.  Fort:  Then  stated  that  the  bankers  from  Concord  wore  proud  to  be  askod 
to  this  meeting  and  further  stated  that  all  of  the  bankers  present  were 
citizens  of  Hew  Hampshire.  He  then  said  that  they  were  very  much  im- 
pressed with  tho  financial  report  and  stated,  if  he  should  fill  his  car 
with  gas  and  drive  around  the  state,  ho  wondered  how  many  times  he  would 
have  to  refill  before  he  could  find  another  town  able  to  6how  such  an  im- 
pressive report.  Ho  further  stated  that  tho  bunks  were  impressed  with 
the  methodical  manner  in  which  tho  town  had  gone  about  thoir  work  in  pre- 
paration for  tho  relocation  and  had  secured  the  assistance  and  close  co- 
operation of  tho  otato  Hanning  and  Development  Commission  in  making 
studies  und  drafting  plans. 

Mr.  Cnrr:  Then  uckod  tho  bankers  to  explain  how  the  selectmen  could  borrow 

v 00,000. 
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Mr.  Terrill:  Stated  that  It  should  not  bo  difficult  for  the  town  to  borrow  the 
money.  Ho  stated  they  already  had  borrowed  money  in  anticipation  of  taxes 
and  he  felt  that  the  town  could  borrow  on  short  term  notes  and  he  felt  they 
would  not  have  to  purchase  bonds  as  wob  mentioned  in  the  article. 

Mr.  Terrill:  Then  callod  on  Mr.  Gourley,  who  stated  that  the  towns  throughout 
the  state  frequently  issued  one,  two  and  three  year  notes. 

Mr.  Lydcn:  Then  inquired  how  the  private  citizen  could  borrow  money  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  monies  to  be  received  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Gourley:  Stated  that  the  banks  are  anxious  to  loan  money  and  that  it  would 
be  a quostlon  of  the  banks  satisfying  themselves  that  they  wiil  get  their 
money  back.  He  felt  that  any  home  owner  who  had  an  equity  in  their  pro- 
perty whether  thoy  had  a mortgage  or  not  could  make  arrangements  with  the 
Federal  Government  for  borrowing  money  on  that  anticipated.  Ho  further 
stated  that  the  banks  would  appraise  every  piece  of  property  and  work  out 
a method  of  financing.  He  further  stated  that  the  citizens  could  not 
legally  assign  this  anticipated  money  but  that  some  special  arrangements 
could  be  made  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr,  Pert:  Then  stated  that  he  thought  assignments  were  made  of  timber  salvage 
payments. 

Mr.  Gourlov:  Answered  that  he  did  not  feel  they  actually  would  mako  assign- 
ments. He  further  stated  if  any  of  the  citizens  of  Hill  wished  their 
assistance  they  would  be  glad  to  go  ahead  and  Bee  what  arrangements  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  Lyden;  Then  stated  they  would  probably  be  forced  to  move  before  the  pay- 
ment had  been  made  and  that  he  would  not  have  the  money  to  start  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Gourley:  Then  stated  that  the  bank  would  want  to  know  all  the  facts  in  the 
case,  the  amount  of  money  the  government  was  going  to  pay  for  the  property 
and  all  pertinent  data  for  working  out  individual  loans. 

Mr,  Carr:  Then  asked  the  bonkers  to  explain  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  amount 
of  time  the  various  people  would  have  to  pay  for  homes  and  loans. 

Mr.  Pert : Answered  that  most  peoplo  nowadays  liked  to  pay  on  the  nor  thly  plan 
und  that  on  the  basis  of  a monthly  payment  of  ^7.00  per  month  per  vl,oOO, 
it  wouia  require  eighteen  years  ar-'  two  months  to  pay  the  note.  This 
payment  inciudos  payments  on  principle  and  interest.  Taxes  and  fire  in- 
surance were  not  included  in  this  figure. 

Mr,  Clark;  l'hon  asked  Mr.  l-eit  if  the  citizens  of  the  town  could  secure  a 

better  rate  of  interest  if  thoy  v,ent  into  the  borrowing  on  a cooperative 
basis  rather  than  the  single  individual. 

Mr.  lert:  stated  ho  assumes  they  might  cave  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  one 
pur  cent  und  that  tho  interest  rate  may  bo  in  the  neighborhood  of 

Mr.  Carr:  Then  U3i:ed  if  on  the  basis  of  eighteen  years  and  two  months  loan 
was  figured  at  b/i. 
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Hr.  Fcrt:  This  17.00  monthly  payment  was  based  on  an  Interest  charge  of  5$  for 
the  first  ten  years,  then  4;  ,*  lor  the  remainder. 

Hr.  >m.sden:  Then  askod  if  there  «<i8  any  difforence  between  the  plans  offered 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  and  that  by  the  banks,  and  also  asked  if 
it  was  true  t lie t the  Federal  Housing  Authority  loans  money  on  the  basis 
of  yO/i  of  the  cost. 

Hr.  Terrill:  Answered  that  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  does  loan  up  to  9G% 

for  an  owner-occupied  dwelling.  The  banks  can  make  loans  up  to  and  includ- 
ing VOfr  which  is  figured  on  a fair  value  of  the  property,  with  less  for- 
mality. The  bunks  could  make  better  arrangements  if  the  individual  loans 
were  handled  as  a unit  through  the  corporation. 

Hr,  Amsden:  Then  asked  for  an  explanation  of  tho  difference  between  banks  and 
the  Federal  Housing  authority. 

Hr.  Cameron*:  There  is  more  flexibility  In  savings  bunk  loons  than  F.  H.  A. 
loans. 

Kr,  Pert:  Then  stated  that  whether  the  loan  was  made  through  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Authority  or  the  bank  tho  contact  is  made  with  the  bank  and  that  the 
F.  H.  A.  loan  is  insui'ed  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Amsdcn:  Then  inquired  if  there  was  any  different  attitude  on  tho  part  of 
the  bank  or  the  Federal  Housing  .nuthoi'ity  if  an  owner  ehoula  get  behind 
in  payments. 

Mr.  Cameron:  lituted  in  either  case  they  would  be  dealing  with  the  bunk,  but 
the  Federal  Housing  nas  rules  that  they  must  live  up  to  and  these  rules 
require  foreclooure.  Ko  felt  it  night  be  easier  for  the  owner  to  deal 
with  local  banks. 

Kr.  Carr;  Then  told  the  meeting  in  talking  with  the  bankers  from  Concord  that 
tho  bunks  had  stated  they  would  give  the  necessary  financial  backing  to 
the  corporation  to  acquire  lend  and  proceed  with  their  work. 

Mr,  Qourley;  Then  sU ted  that  there  wasn’t  much  that  could  bo  done  at  the 
present  time  ur.  the  corporation  was  waiting  for  town  action  on  town 
meeting  day  und  the  people  in  Kill  were  waiting  for  the  town.  He  ex- 
pressed the  cpira.cn  if  no  mere  discussion  was  made  on  town  meeting  day 
than  kid  been  made  on  tho  articles  at  this  meoting  that  it  would  be  just 
a question  of  yes,  yes,  yc'c,  and  that  on  town  meeting  day  the  necessary 
authority  for  going  ahead  would  bo  forthcoming. 


A .sue:.:  Than  asked  I hr.  Clark  and  2j.  Person  if  they  had  anything  to  offer 
at  this  meeting. 


Mr,  Cl:.rk:  stated  that  he  didn’t  feel  that  there  was  any  need  for  discussion 
m this  meeting  as  tho  citizens  had  lookod  this  plan  ovor  thoroughly  pre- 
vious to  this  mooting  and  wore  meeting  again  as  old  friends. 

The  mooting,  adjournou  for  individual  discussion  with  the  bonkers, 

In*.  Clark,  In.  Person  und  la*.  Blessing. 


Articles  in  Tarrant  of  Hill  Sohool  District 
regarding  relocating  of  school  house: 


12.  To  see  if  the  School  District  will  voteVto  kell  to  the 
United  States  of  America  all  property/Sftned-4^  itvwithin  the 
flowage  area  of  the  Franklin  Falls  dam,  for  the  sum  of  nine 
thousand  dollars . 


IS.  To  seo  if  the  School  Distrjji-t^will  authorise  tftmJSchool 
Board  to  execute  all  necessary  igrefenjents  and  deeds  for  the 
transfer  of  its  property  to ^he  UnitecKgtates  of  America  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  erticl 

14.  To  seo  what  sura  of  litbjiey  ^h^yCist/ict  will  raise  and 
appropriate  for  the  purposeSjf  purchasing  land  for  the  new 
school  house  and  for  the  building  oi\p  new  school  house. 


15.  To  see  if 
to  borrow  nine 
trict  and  to  iSsu< 
monies  to  be  rece 
of  America  from  th<? 
to  bo  flooded. 


Distrib^  will  airfclior^e  the  School  Board 

Son  the  credit  of  the  Dis- 
um, in  anticipation  of  the 
let  from  the  United  States 
District  property  which  is 


District  wyil  vote  to  appoint  a committee 
inclucHog^at  least  one  member  of  the  Board 
the  following  authority:  to  locate  the 

purchase  or  acquire  all  the  land  necessary 
h^vuse,  upon  reasonable  terms  and  conditions) 
y a)  competent  architect,  and  after  public 
pla/is  and  specifications  for  the  new  school 
'st  public  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
accordance  with  said  plans  and  specifications; 
rftract  or  contracts  for  the  construction  of 


said  school  house. 
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9.  To  see  If  the  District  will  vote  to  petition  the  otato  Tex  Coratlsslon  to 
have  an  audit  rndo  by  the  municipal  accounting  division  and  to  rnke  an 
appropriation  to  ccv=.r  the  expense  of  such  audit. 

10*  To  sea  if  the  District  will  vote  to  pay  the  transportation  of  high  school 
students  to  and  freer  the  Franklin  High  School  during  tho  coclng  school 
year. 

11.  To  seo  if  tho  District  will  vote  to  raise  ar.d  appropriate  a sure  not  to 
exceed  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars  to  cov^r  tho  coat  of  transporting 
the  high  school  students  to  Franklin,  provided  in  tho  preceding  article. 

12.  To  see  if  the  District  will  voto  to  sell  to  the  United  States  cf  America 
all  property  caned  by  it  within  the  flovjage  area  of  the  Franklin  Falls 
dan,  for  the  sun  of  nine  thousand  dollars. 

13.  Tc  see  if  the  District  will  authorize  the  School  Hoard  to  execute  all 
necessary  agreements  and  deeds  for  the  transfer  of  its  property  to  the 
Unitod  states  of  ^orica  in  accordance  with  tho  preceding  article. 

14.  To  see  what  sura  of  coney  the  District  will  raise  and  appropriate  for  tho 
purpose  of  purchasing  land  for  the  now  school  house  and  for  the  building 
of  a now  school  house. 

15.  To  soe  what  sua  the  District  will  authorize  the  DcLool  Board  to  borrow 
upon  the  credit  of  the  District,  issuing  bonds  thorefor,  in  anticipation 
of  tho  loonies  Vo  bo  reeoivod  by  the  District  froa  tho  Unitod  Dtntoa  of 
America  from  tho  sale  of  school  district  property  which  is  to  be  flooded. 

16.  To  see  what  sue  the  District  will  raise  and  appropriate  to  defer  interest 
chargos  on  tho  bond  issue  proposed  in  tho  precoding  article. 

17.  To  seo  If  tho  District  will  voto  to  appoint  a comm t tea  of  three  persons, 
including  at  least  ono  member  of  tho  Board  of  oeloctcon,  with  the  follow- 
ing authority:  to  locate  tho  new  school  house;  to  purchase  or  acquire 
all  the  land  necessary  for  tho  now  school  house,  upon  reasonablo  tores 
and  conditions;  to  have  prepared  by  a eoispoteut  architect  and,  after 
public  hearing,  to  adopt  plans  and  specifications  for  the  new  school 
house;  to  request  public  bid3  for  tho  construction  of  tho  now  school 
house  in  accoroanco  v.ith  said  plans  ar.d  specifications;  to  a-.\ar\l  tho  con- 
tract or  contracts  for  the  construction  cf  said  school  house. 


"HIS  PAGE  I 
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THIS  PAGE  IS  BEST  QUALITY  FBAGIIfijWll 

jguii  c up  x EjJBuisia®  19  sea  - 


To  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Hill  In  the  Ccunty  of  Herrinack  qualified  to 
vote  in  town  affairs: 

You  aro  hereby  notified  to  r>uet  at  tho  Town  Hall  in  said  Hill  on  Tuesday, 
the  11th  day  cf  larch  next,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  act  upon  the 
following  subjects: 


1.  To  choose  all  necessary  Town  Officers  for  tr.e  ensuing  year. 

2.  To  raise  such  sues  of  Eonoy  as  may  bo  necessary  to  defray  town  charges  for 
the  ensuing  year  ana  nnke  appropriations  of  sane. 

3.  To  seo  if  the  town  will  vote  to  authorize  its  selectmen  to  borrow  money  in 
anticipation  of  tuxes. 

4.  To  see  what  action  the  town  will  take  in  regard  to  any  real  ostate  acquired 
by  the  tovm  through  Tax  Collector's  deeds  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

3.  To  sco  if  the  tovm  will  vote  to  accept  state  aid  for  Clans  II  roads  and 
raise  and  appropriate  vSlO.30  for  tho  sane;  or,  to  see  if  the  town  will 
vote  to  accept  otuto  aid  for  T.H.j..  roads  and  raise  and  appropriate 
v300.70  for  the  same. 

6.  To  seo  if  the  town  will  vote  to  raise  and  appropriate  tho  sum  of  i?62. 00  to 

the  Lakes  Lesion  .-uvscciation  of  '.era  Ixr.pBhiro  for  the  Issuance  and  dis- 

tribution cf  printed  ratter,  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  calling 
attention  to  the  resources  and  natural  aavantuges  of  the  tovm,  in  coopera- 
tion with  othor  towns  in  the  Lakes  Legion. 

7.  To  boo  if  the  town  will  vote  to  petition  the  state  tax  commission  to  have 
an  audit  made  by  the  municipal  accounting  division  and  to  make  an  appro- 
priation to  cover  the  expense  of  Guek  audit. 

0.  To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  authorize  the  board  of  selectmen  to  sell 

to  tho  United  otutca  of  .meric a all  town  property  located  within  tho 

flooded  area  of  the  Franklin  Falls  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they 
nay  doaj  expedient. 

9.  To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  authorise  the  board  of  selection  to  ac- 
quire in  the  name  of  the  tovm,  by  purchnso  or  othcrv.iso,  all  load  within 
tho  limits  of  the  town  and  outside  the  flooded  area  which  shall  be  re- 
quired for  pubiic  uses  upon  such  terns  and  conditions  as  they  may  doom 
expedient  raid  to  sell  any  such  land  which  alio  11  prove  unnecessary  for  tovm 
purposes  upon  such  t-iis  and  conditions  as  they  ray  dear  expedient. 
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10.  To  see  IX  tho  town  will  voto  to  authorize  tho  bo.rd  of  eelcctr.on  to  exe- 
cute in  tho  nar.o  of  tho  tov.n  all  contracts  and  doeds  necessary  and  pro- 
por  to  carry  out  any  authority  which  stall  bo  vostod  in  thorn  by  the 
adoption  of  Articles  8 and  9. 

11.  To  see  if  tho  town  will  voto  to  raice  and  appropriate  the  sun  of  ,50,000 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  land  for  public  uses  at  the  new  village  site 
arid  for  the  purpose  of  relocating,  constructing  and  developing  publio 
facilities  at  tho  new  village  site. 

12.  To  aoe  if  tho  town  will  vote  to  authorizo  tho  aolectren  to  borrow  the 
sun  indicated  in  ..rtlclc  11  above  by  tho  issue  of  bondB,  said  borrowing, 
to  be  in  anticipation  of  tho  nonies  to  bo  received  by  the  town  from  the 
United  States  cf  Anorlca  through  tho  sole  of  town  properties  daatiged. 

13.  To  see  if  tho  town  will  voto  to  authorizo  the  board  of  selectmen  to  em- 
ploy on  behalf  cf  tho  tovn  a ioanager,  architects,  engine era,  surveyors 
and  other  necessary  qualified  personnel  to  assist  in  the  work  of  re- 
locating and  developing  public  facilities  in  tho  new  village  sito. 

14.  To  see  If  the  town  will  voto  to  authorizo  tho  board  of  selection  to  enter 
into  negotiations  wit.,  the  governrient  of  the  United  states  of  series 

or  with  any  of  its  agencies  for  the  purpoao  of  scouring  federal  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  public  works  at  the  new  villa go  cits. 

15.  To  aoo  If  the  town  will  voto  to  authorize  the  beard  of  seleotrr.en  to  havo 
prepared  by  architects,  engineers , surveyors  and  other  qualified  per- 
sonnel the  necessary  plans  for  public  facilities  at  the  new  village  site 
and,  after  publio  hearing  to  uuopt  said  plans  and  specifications  for  pub- 
lic facilities,  to  enter  into  and  award  contracts  for  the  construction 

of  said  facilities  in  accordance  with  said  plans  and  specifications. 

16.  To  see  if  the  tc.n  will  vote  to  appoint  a zoning  cccar.isoion  to  study  the 
zoning  of  tho  new  village  site  and  rnko  a roport  to  tho  town,  to  the  end 
that  inaxlDUir.  property  values  in  tho  new  village  shall  be  preserved. 

17.  To  seo  If  the  town  will  voto  to  adept  chapter  95  of  the  Public  Laws  and 
uir.endr.ents  thereto  relating  to  sowers. 

10.  To  transact  uny  other  business  that  r<ny  legally  cans  before  said  nceting. 


’ 
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ORIGINAL  HILL  VILLAGE  RESIDENTS  JUST  AFTER  RELOCATION 


Registry  of  deeds  1940-1942 


Name 

Travel 

to  1942  Property 

Lot  # 

Mortgages 

Corps'  payment  to 

work 

evaluation 

previous  owners 

F.  Rounds — rented 

L 

$3,000.00 

18 

$2,500.00 

($3,800.00) 

J.  Liden 

$4,800.00 

17 

$3,000.00 

($5,600.00) 

J.  Twombly — rented 

L 

$3,100.00 

16 

$3,500.00 

($700.00) 

G.  Wadsworth 

R 

$2,000.00 

15 

$ 

($3,900.00) 

A.  Jones — rented 

C 

$2,500.00 

12 

$3,000.00 

D.  Rounds 

L 

$3,200.00 

11 

$3,500.00 

($3,600.00) 

0.  Charles 

L 

$3,000.00 

5 

$3,500.00 

($3,600.00) 

E.  Amsden — rented 

L 

$4,100.00 

6 

$4,900.00 

White 

R 

$2,700.00 

7 

$2,000.00 

($6,400.00) 

0.  Wadleigh 

L 

$3,000.00 

8 

$1,200.00 

($2,400.00) 

0.  Morrill-rented 

L 

$2,500.00 

46 

$2,500.00 

F.  Mills-rented 

L 

45 

$2,000.00 

R.  Colby — rented 

L 

$2,200.00 

41 

$3,000.00 

M.  Wadleigh 

L 

$2,800.00 

47 

$3,000.00 

($6,500.00) 

J.  Hase 

L 

$4,000.00 

48-49 

$1 

($400.00) 

C.  Rounds 

C 

$2,500.00 

50 

E.  Crosby 

L 

$2,700.00 

51 

$3,500.00 

F.  Wilson 

C 

$2,200.00 

54 

P.  Colby 

C 

garage  $4,000. 
+ $2,500.00 

00 

5-6 

$4,500.00 

($3,250.00) 

Willard 

C 

$3,800.00 

10 

($4,250.00) 

B.  Swett 

C 

$3,000.00 

9 

$2,800.00 

($4,950.00) 

E.  Lang- rented 

C 

$2,000.00 

27 

$2,000.00 

H.  Corliss-rented 

L 

$1,600.00 

26 

$2,500.00 

Name 

Travel  to 

1942  Property 

Lot  « 

Mortgages 

Corps'  payment  to 

Z33 

evaluation 

previous  owners 

S.  Dearborn 

25 

A.  Wilson — rented 

L 

$1,200.00 

24 

$1,400.00 

Kenney 

23 

($2,500.00) 

w.  A.  Boyce 

C 

$2,700.00 

22 

$2,900.00 

N.  Adi son 

widow 

$1,800.00 

21 

$2,700.00 

($2,700.00) 

C.  Straw 

C 

$3,600.00 

20 

$3,600.00 

w.  Keating 

L 

$3,200.00 

$4,500.00 

($4,500.00) 

L.  Twombly 

L 

$2,500.00 

40 

$2,400.00 

($800.00) 

C.  Eaton 

C 

$2,500.00 

39 

$3,500.00 

C.  Ackerman 

L 

$2,400.00 

38 

$3,600.00 

W.  Sumner 

L 

$2,500.00 

37 

$1,200.00 

G.  Mason 

L 

$3,800.00 

36 

($4,000.00) 

J.  Blake 

L 

$2,500.00 

35 

$1,000.00 

($5,700.00) 

D.  Jones 

C 

$2,700.00 

34 

$3,400.00 

D.  L.  Boxer 

33 

A.  Powler 

Retired 

$3,000.00 

32 

$1,500.00 

($5,305.75) 

M.  Wheeler 

L 

$3,000.00 

31 

$1,200.00 

($4,000.00) 

C.  Conner 

L 

$1,100,00 

30 

$500.00 

($2,150.00) 

Church 

29 

E.  Amsden 

L 

59 

R.  Day 

L 

60 

J.  Clark 

C 

$1,500.00 

61 

$1,100.00 

K.  Rayno 

C 

62 

E.  Smith 

L 

64 

$3,200.00 

W.  Hill 

65 

E.  Miner 

L- 

66 

$1,200.00 

H.  Severance 

billing  station 

and  tenement 
$4,500.00 

S-5 

$2,000.00 
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UTUDERSITIJ  OF  IlEU?  RAITIPSHIRE 

DURHAm,  T1EID  HAUIPSHIRE  03824 


Water  Resource  Research  Center 
Pettee  Hall  - 108 


August  2,  1977 


Dear  Resident  of  Hill: 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire  is  conducting  a study  of 
the  relocation  of  Hill,  New  Hampshire.  As  part  of  the  study, 
we  are  examining  records,  newspapers , and  other  documents  to 
find  information  about  the  relocation  and  its  impacts  on  Hill 
and  its  citizens . 

In  order  to  help  us  verify  and  evaluate  the  historical 
records  and  to  secure  information  about  what  people  in  Hill 
think  about  the  relocation,  we  are  also  conducting  a survey 
of  current  residents . Information  from  this  study  may  help 
guide  relocation  projects  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
people  may  be  moved  from  area  subject  to  frequent  flooding . 

Andrea  Held  is  a student  employed  by  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  to  assist  in  this  study.  Any  information  you 
give  us  will  be  held  confidential  and  you  will  not  be  identi- 
fied in  any  report. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Associate  Professor 

Economic  & Community  Development 


9 04 


603/862-2144 


FRANKLIN  TRUMPETER  - JULY  26,  1977 


UNH  research 
project  in  Hill 

On  August  4,  5 and  6,  as 
part  of  a community  develop- 
ment research  project,  stud- 
ents from  UNH  will  administer 
a questionnaire  to  all  the  resi- 
dents of  Hill.  The  professor 
who  is  directing  the  research, 
Dr.  Ed  Jansen,  met  with  the 
selectmen  and  police  chief, 
Fletcher  Forsyth,  at  the  select- 
men’s meeting  of  July  18. 
Dr.  Jansen  described  the  stu- 
dy as  "being  interested  in  the 
changes  the  community  of 
Hill  has  undergone  in  the  last 
SO  years  including  the  reloca- 
tion period."  The  students 
who  will  administer  the  ques- 
tionnaire have  letters  from 
UNH  and  the  Hill  police 
chief,  specifying  that  they  are 
officially  part  of  this  study. 
The  letters  will  be  presented 
upon  request  of  any  citizen. 
Your  cooperation  in  com- 
pleting this  questionnaire  will 
be  extremely  helpful  to  this 
study. 
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w'as  EE'Aamnuir 

United  Statee  Engineer  Office 
12th  floor,  CuBtcehhouse 
Boston,  I a. 


191/444  J-.errinacJc  Julx  51,  1537 


Mr,  Frederick  f.  Clark 
X'l/mniL£  l lxcctor 

Ksv  F-cmpeLlrc  -.tote  Planning  and  Lcvelopisent  Cocxiieeion 
Concord,  U jv  Kaapeb ire 

Lear  fir: 

Eeforenco  ia  nado  to  your  letter  of  July  27,  1537,  revesting  data 
retarding  the  toun  of  Kill  in  the  flooded  area  of  the  proposed  /ran  1:1  in 
Folia  flood-oontrol  roaarroir. 

The  operating  level  of  the  proponed  Franklin  falls  Reservoir  is  at 
elevation  303  ir.*C.t. ) *tfilck  is  tho  elevation  vhich  Kill  be  reached  by  a 
flood  of  eotir-Citod  1. O-ycar  frequency,  baaed  on  the  records  of  pact  otroan 
flot r,  and  is  tho  level  to  which  tho  aiem^o  capo  city  cr  the  reservoir  fer 
flood  control  is  figured*  Cate  in  tl.o  first  teo  eolucas  of  the  following 
tabulation  are  for  thin  elevation  (553).,  The  corresponding  data  for  No- 
vation 411,  which  is  the  estimated  reservoir  level  which  would  be  reached 
by  tho  ertrcr.ely  rare  "lergcct  probable  flood",  arc  given  in  tho  third 
and  fourth  ccluxna.  The  ftpurea  for  itosao  (1)  to  (S)  occprico  only  the 
nushbar  and  valub  of  the  structures  thermal  wa.  lend  for  all  ctructures 
in  the  area  flooded  in  the  tcvm  of  1.111  is  grouped  In  itec.  (6). 


• 

« 

t 

X 

« 

• 

la  the  area 
lilov,  333  - 

elevation 
* 
4 , 

flooded  up  to  s 
ths  operating  ; 
for  lOC-yecr  * 
Icod  : 

In  tho  area 
Llcv.  411  - 
of  the  c.oti: 

~rcV,b 

flooded  up  to 
the  elevation 
i:.'itod  " largest 
lo  flood" 

Itcrt 

: VO.no  t 

io.  : 

. vJ.U0 

uT 

heems 

oC 

v*0u,~16 

CJ 

vO'.V-dl 

(1)  Business  places 

12 

BS.U35 

12 

•*/.  t»*?  n, 

f 

U) 

Industrial  ocacorna 

> 6 

30,610 

fl 

30,610 

(4) 

Church oa 

2 

17,701 

2 

17,700 

(5) 

ether  public  bldga. 

6 

51,650 

5 

31,600 

IS) 

.11  land  (r-.-ir.-rn) 

417 

53.513 

<r4 

£4 .4-63 

(7) 

Total  ell  Kind  and 

at  rant  iron 

— 

r.;»n  J 

— 

; 331. 051 

* Ino  luuos  ono  rjomncent  and  two  couotorloc. 


For  the  i-istrict  Engineers 


l’HIS  PAGE  IS  BEST  QUALITY  PEACH  CABLE 
FROM  COPY  PURL  I SHED  TO  DDC 


Vary  truly  yours, 

(Mcaod)  Much  J.  Carey 

2 06  p. if$x  J.  Cneey 
Capt-.-.ir.,  derro  o’’,  cir-eore 


Vecorber  31,  1533 
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Dooanbor  23,  lbo3 


I2r»  Ilorbort  C,  For  son 
Planning  Acaistsnt 

State  riamln"  k Development  Comioelcn 
Concord,  Hot;  Lcnpahlro 

Dour  L'r.  FoMon* 

Complying  vdth  tho  roouoct  contalnod  la  yoursiottoV  of 
Dcccribor  22,  1033  I cm  fori.nrdlTF*j>sundor  eorarato  coWr,  rmro  of 
flections  of  tho  i'onir-ov.n:  GoyT.iver  aivd  tho  country  old©  In  tho 
vicinity  oi  hill,  Low  I cr :pnfii ro<~Njho cb  'Tips  chow  all  physical 
data  in  that  locality  norj/cva^rilo)  in  Lhis  office. 

In  tho  event  tho  I'rrH^.lnNadln  /lcod  control  da.”,  is  built 
and  plccod  in  operation,  th>nmrcr  Hnit  of  overflow  rosuliinp 
from  storm  oenditirrujof  ahe  utHpO-yb^r  froquoncy,  would  bo  at 
about  olovr.tlon  3/0  ooff^cvol  location  of  thlo  upper 

li  it  of  flown  dcN^rminod  f*^,r/tho  contour  linou  shovm 

on  oach  rap, 

I 

kVery  truly  ycuro. 


(Cirnod)  A.K.r.  Lynan 


A*  K.  D«  I^non 
Colonel,  Ccrpa  of  lbi-inoers 
Dietrict  .'ii^inccr 


this  page  is  BEST  QUALITY  PRACTICABLE 
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Doo sober  22,  1033 


A*  Si  V • Ly.rxn,  Lt,“Ccl» 

Corps  o i i^i'inaora 
Dio  tr  lot  riv.iiioor 
Third  I'lcor,  Pur!:  Square  Bldp, 
Boston,  VAs-a'-hueotts  / 


Door  Colonel  Iymai 


Ti«  seloctrroftvpf  tKtytov.n/of  till  have  requested  tho 


as o Is  bunco  of  this  caxolchlan  in 
tlon  of  thoir  toiw,  N. 


:inr  piano  for  tlio  ro-loca- 


To  Wuld  likihsto  eocuriKh  s/t  of  vapB  dooictin*  tho 
t*;tor  curfnec/ol o^c't'trn  cSs^tlio  rnoMia  Falls  -lus  anil  Reservoir, 
B3  they  will!  pryive  invh^ubie.  as  basic  dutu  for  this  «tucy, 

V \ y ) Very  truly  ycurs. 


Iiorbort  C#  Pcreor 
nianninf,  Assistrjnt 


«“  rx  s ®fT  Quawty  PBAcnaato 
' a ' >1  3 


i 


Au~uat  1j,  lo«7 


AfjiS  PAGE  IS  BEST  QUALITY  PRACTICABLE 
Wuil  CUJr  Y FURNISHED  TO  DDC  " 


2] 


r.\H  D 'lVrtVTJ.’T 

Vnitod  vClt-  C 3 iin-inoor  Offico 
13th  Floor,  Custonhouoo 
Coot on,  fano. 


AUf^JOt  1C,  1J37 


-vr.  Frodorioi:  P,  Clark,  ? lur^iut:  -1  rioter 
l!ov/  Empshi-o  Gtato  leumiiy  cnl  F/  ivolorxTont  Coanise i«n 
Concord,  II  * Farr  a hiro 

Dor.r  Pin 


The  follorinr  inf  errant  ion  io  furnished  1 
raiood  in  your  ioceor  of  nurust  5,  1037,  con 
the  Villa-o  ci  Hill, 


1,  T ) a praiunls  of  buildis^ 
▼oir  <a*oo  vx-ro  fauuo  ;■  ivinr  weir 
(1)  ernocno-i  valuation  for  - 
(3)  sito  t»t;  natcri&ls  usodj 
ticnj  and  (G)  local  or  inion 
& iiiij.l  cx.ock,  *cliO  cu.  a-  © ci 
value*  vas  Jot  or  lined  uaiiv;  »*-  u.dr 
on  tho  foro-oinr.  foe  core,  it  cho 
property  transfers  wp*5vofc s,  .a 
o&taulichod  tlwrofrc; 
tho  Ir.v1  end  u vc 
voir  area  a:;  ers  v. 
ar.l  villa  o r-nJ  t 
dot  or:  dr.od  to  bo  t 
fren  local  aour.cou  •: 


tagrrer  <0  the  nuoctions 

pronoi*tyv  r.-.prai6ale  in 


roprooont  l 
erty.  \\y 
esti-Vi  </ of 
wore  r. 
by  r 


.1  ths  ; rar^:lin  Fnlio'  hos^r- 
vjauu  factors,  &i/.ch  out 
) uso  of  projrortyj 
cn-jiticnio.  property j (3)  loca- 
v£.ero  obtainable.,  Ao 
was  found  cju!  ti  e*  final 
0 evsr  cu’oio  foot  l.t.so:! 
to  oho  appraisal  vos  7:0.110, 
unu  of  values:  cc-ld  bo 

0 v ro\^iVj.;9d  0 c rrrutoly  from 
4:.-o  tvaa  36  .<1  for  tho  entire  roser» 
i msturo  aroac,  far.:  Ion.  is 
a pruiual  iniicotou  s.hut  \.ao 
1 u'j-  iM  nearly  t-z  oorlc  1*3  found 
o.cvor,  ti'd.a  valuo  does  net 


lue  to'\tf  mi’5*/’ ior/La;,  yt-rviculur  pioeo  of  prop- 
fi-ub<o  croytoli  voi  to  bo  a o ensor  ative 
r.r-ort**  vtutp-tfu.ur  in,  1033  vdaon  t!io  appraisals 
Iv.sn  r-caa-nod  Vo  at  acquisition  rould  be  node 
h loo.  1 vil>;..tk.n. 


focte 
r.-nmiak 
levels,  .03  C o 
any  prop-Tv-'  1.  f. 
bo  included  i: 


that  t o cratch  factor'  would  bo  cf- 
lov-tion  3-0,  It  1.03  boon  tho  rulo  in 

fcJV'-tT'l*-*  4 1*>  3 V»aw  J.  :.:\r  03  in  pro op  a rotvnon  two 

ovntioo  3.-0  to  o 0 u.ij  GaO  to  i.0|  ulao  that 
J ,-.t  ci*  r.aar  t.;i  i'.i vision  lotv-eoi  proups  wld 
*- . jc  lo.-or  roup,  ihia  factory,  thoroforo,  *no  in- 


olu.lod  I.-.  tho  tci.c.1  c:  i...-.jatriul  cca?cn:3  up  tc  hlovntion  390. 


Per  tho  r iukrict  vr.  inoori 


Very  tr.  ly  you  re, 
(Cipned)  f,  S.  ’'core 


-i 


m g 

. 4 * 

-3!  H 

M .H 

UJ  U3 

w ■-* 

m -j 

« S 
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f#  "coro 

Crpdnin,  Cerpj  of  fi  -in  -ora 
Acalctant 


Aucuet  5,  1037 


Cart#  JIu-h  J,  Casey,  ureCutlvo  ViTlcar 
Coro  el  ;inrlaoors 
U'.itoJ  Otncoe  /'arinocr  Oifico 

loth  lioor,  Cudtii  J.CUOC 

Heston,  Yu  :oa<:husctta 


Dear  Captain  Cttccyi 


I wish  to  ackncvle 
liuor.:.ct  icn  re  rr  ii^r  tho  /( 
i'rcpoiiei  rrcjiklin  i'alls 
iirccia.Cc  y^ur  coc  rCoay  ii> 


I isive  ono  cr  tv.c  ou 


(1)  Vfnut  l$/t 
Al*C  ih 
play) 


ter  of  July  S.L  vlth  tho 
r.  tho  flooded  area  of  tho 
jyc-jrvoir.  Vo  Tuatly  ap- 
..  it.'.  tiJ.8  ini' or '.rt,  ion. 


re  are  in,?  tho  date. 


(2) 


ior  thcSQrl  vtiona  which  yen  uoed? 
i^ivo  or^seto  of  what  you  ctnte.v 
■uid  in  .icrii  go? 


DiO  O v 

fact cry 
Lion  Vut 
no /Lniuotri.r.1 


Colonel  Jacob 8 on,  Clair.aan  of 
'os  Pciur.l,  tint  tr.o  crutch 
(T.;-cr  Vo.i]  is  cbovo  t'.n  3 5 elo- 
{ -ill  elevation.  Vo  ir  fi  urea  chow 
£rna  ah  two  tho  3.3  lovel.  o should 
jy  rack  to  hnerr  who  ro  year  survey  inform- 
er *v’iis  o rv.tc.'.  factory. 


i in  uh/uneo  Per  tho  iv.rthor  lnl'orention  ro- 
v*  a 


Yours  row  truly. 


Frederick  r'.  Clark 
ricnnin.-  Director 


PICiJ 
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July  27,  1957 


District  Fnpinoer 
United  Ltctos  Arny  'nj'.ino'.irs 
15th  Floor,  Cnstm  House 
Doe  ton,  Hussachnsrrtto 


Dour  Sir i 


I hr. vo  boon  Infornod  by  the  Stnto  Vutor 


end  your  Concord  office  t> 
the  To -o  of  rill  uhieh  ril 
flood  c ntrol  rosorvoir  i, 
folloainr  inf cr.-nt  I cn 

U)  Ilunbor  ana  vr.lu' 
flocdod* 

(2)  Hunter  /r. 
arcr. 

(3)  Hurij 
thi 

(4)  «>:l 

bo 

(5)  Hun1 
in  tho'Xrc 

>':c.l  vn 
f 1 oodod 


ureas  Poord 


considorable  deta  rofuriin^ 
.1  vjion  the  FrmJclin  Falla 
ould  liI:o  tc  secure  the 
as  you  hove  obtainodi 


(and  land)  in  the  area  to  be 

li  e rf  T5v^inc><^  places  (and  land)  in  the 
iod.  ‘ 

■ f in  ustrjail  conoorna  (end  land)  in 
(k1« 

Churches  (r.rvi  land)  in  the  nr- a to 


hor  nu'olio  build  in  ~s  (and  land) 
dj.l,‘ 

lanl  and  structures  in  tbo  area  to 
6f  HI 11 ) • 


Ltlonnl  icforr«p.tion  which  you  r»y  hr.ve  felon:  tho 
proutly  appreciated* 

Yours  very  truly. 


Frederick  P.  Clark 
Pl/uininf;  Dirootor 


Fl'CjJ 
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NEW  VILLAGE  OF  HILL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Plans,  Maps  and  Drawings  on  File  with  the 
pshire  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission 


APPENDIX  K 


POSSIBLE  INDICATORS 
FOR  TREND  ANALYSIS 


219 


ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


SOURCE 


Value 

of  Homes 

Town  Reports 

Table  #25,  Economic  Profile 
(Lakes  Region  Plann.  Comm) 

(a) 

Tax  structure 

Industry 

"Made  in  New  Hampshire" 

(a) 

how  many 

(b) 

types 

(c) 

# employed 

3. 

Employed  - Unemployed 

U.S.  Census 

4. 

Income  Distribution 

U.S.  Census 

5. 

Homes 

Economic  Profile 

(a) 

Primary 

(b) 

Secondary 

(seasonal) 

(c) 

rental 

6. 

Farm 

Land 

U.S.  Census 
Agricultural  Census 

(a) 

% of  farm  land 

(b) 

# of  farm  households 

7. 

Samll 

Businesses 

U.S.  Census 

(a) 

percent 

' 

(b) 

type 

8. 

Employment 

U.S.  Census 

(a) 

type  (farm  vs.  other) 

9. 

Town 

Services 

Town  Reports 

Economic  Profile 
(# s 15,16  § 21) 


SOCIAL  INDICATORS 


1.  Number  of  organizations  in 

the  history 

(a)  membership 

(b)  recreational  groups 
(b)  frequency  of  meetings 

2.  Population 

(a)  size 

(b)  age  structure 

3.  Town  Meeting 

(a)  attendance 

4.  Homes 

(a)  Primary 

(b)  Secondary 

5.  Migration  Patterns 

6.  Birth/Mortality  Rates 

7.  # Commuting  to  work 

8.  Years  a planning 

board  existed 

9.  School  Attendance 


SOURCE 

Local  newspapers 


Economic  Profile 
Population  Profile 


town  meeting  minutes 
Town  Reports 


Economic  Profile 
Population  Profile 
U.S.  Census 
Town  Reports 

(resident  - non-resident  hist) 

Town  Reports 
U.S.  Census 
Population  Profile 

Town  Reports 

Economic  Profile 

(subtract  # people  working  in  town) 
Zoning  8 deed  restriction  ordinances 


Economic  Profile  (#s  23  824) 
Local  School  Board  Meetings 
Town  Reports 


10.  # Marriages  Town  Reports 


ECOLOGICAL  INDICATORS 


! 


1. 

1 

Spatial 

(shape  of  Community) 

Aerial  Photographs 

USGS  Maps 

Master  Plans 

2. 

Zoning 

Exis.ing  Ordinances 

3. 

# Population 
land  area  density 

Economic  Profile  (Table  #1) 
Population  Profile 

4- 

Total  Street  Area 

Economic  Profile  (Table  ^'35) 

! 5. 

Transportation 

U.S.  Census 

(a)  # of  routes 

(b)  public 

6. 

% of  farm  land 

U.S.  Agricultura  Census 
Cooperative  Extension  Sei. iv 
Regional  Planning  Commission 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

7. 

Town  utilities 

Town  Reports 

(a)  value 

(b)  type 


II. 4.  Hill  should  remain  a small  town.  .732  .750  .685  .727 


Total  Non- 
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11.25.  When  new  people  move  to  Hill,  do  you  generally  visit  them? 

Never  (0)  Rarely  (1)  Sometimes  (2)  Often  (3) 

Always  (4)  1.55  1.54  1.56  1.74 


775  .738 
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III. 17. a.  All  of  the  ties  I have  established  would  make  it 

difficult  to  leave  Hill  today.  2.887  3.14  2.25 
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